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THE OUTLOOK. 


OLITICAL interest in England has been entirely 

withdrawn from Parliament, and is now turned 
toward the country at large, where active prepara- 
tions are being made for the coming elections. Par- 
liament will shortly be dissolved and writs for a 
general election issued, the elections taking place 
probably about the second week in July. No fur- 
ther business will come before the present Parliament 
except the temporary budget to carry on the Govern- 
ment until autumn. If the Ministry is sustained 
at the polls, the new Parliament will not meet 
until. October; if it is defeated, Parliament will 
be summoned in August, and a new Ministry 
organized. The leaders in both parties are making 
the most strenuous endeavors to carry the coun- 
try. Mr. Gladstone has issued a brief but very 
lucid and vigorous manifesto to his Midlothian 
constituents, and Mr. Ohamberlain has issued a 
similar address. A period of great excitement and 


Eprrors. 


intense feeling is felt to be close at hand. The 
elections will take place under wholly new condi- 
tions. The seceding Liberals find themselves in 
close alliance with their ancient antagonists, the 
Tories, and in many places they will be compelled 
to cast their votes for Tory candidates ; in other 
places the regular Liberal candidate will be op- 
posed by a Liberal ‘‘ Unionist,” and all the conditions 
are present to give the contest unusual bitterneas. 


The deposition of King Ludwig IL, of Bavaria, on 
the ground of insanity, was followed immediately by 
his suicide. Walking with his physician, on Sunday 
afternoon, in the grounds surrounding the castle in 
which he was living, he suddenly sprang into the 
lake. The physician, in an endeavor to save the 
King, was also drowned. This is the tragic ending 
of a singularly sad career. King Ludwig belonged 
to a family in which insanity is hereditary, and at a 
very early age he began to manifest eccentricities 
which seemed to prophesy the madness which subse- 
quently possessed him. Born in 1845, his early 
education seems to have been perfectly adapted to 
intensify his morbid tendencies and to develop the 
latent germs of mental disease which he had inher- 
ited. He was never allowed the companionships, 
amusements, or natural healthful life of boyhood ; 
and when he succeeded to the crown, at the age of 
nineteen, he had neither the healthful spirits which 
come from a natural childhood, nor the maturity and 
decision which are the result of a proper training for 
great responsibilities. Nevertheless, his native traits 
were in many respects admirable. He conceived the 
idea of reconstructing in Bavaria the art life of Athens, 
and for this purpose he became the patron of all the 
arts, lavished money wisely and unwisely, according 
to his wayward fancy. His passion for palace- build. 
ing exhausted a private fortune of more than 
$20,000,000, and involved Bavaria to such an extent 
finacially that, if his reign had been prolonged, 
bankruptcy would have overtaken the kingdom as 
well as the King. The story of his palaces and the 
life he led.in them reads like an Oriental romance, 
and yet it is said to fall short of the truth. The one 
invaluable service which he rendered to art was the 
generous support which he gave to Wagner when that 
great comvoser stood in sore need of princely aid. 
His extravagance had steadily increased of late, until 
it became evident that the ruin of the kingdom could 
only be averted by the deposition of the King. On 
the 10th inst. the proclamation announcing the dep- 
osition and the appointing of a Regency was made 
public. Oount Holstein, who was sent by the Minis- 
try to inform the King, was arrested and thrown intoa 
dungeon in thecastle, and the Ministers of State found 
the gates shut in their faces when they attempted 
to accomplish the same purpose. The Bavarian 
people have always been strongly attached to their 
mad King, and the excitement among the mount- 
aineers was such that if the King had persisted in 
refusing to obey the order of: the Council a serious 
crisis would probably have followed. On Saturday, 
however, he was persuaded by his physicians to leave 
the castle and to take up his residence in his favorite 
chateau on Lake Starnberg, and there on the follow- 
ing day his troubled life found its end. His brother 
Otho, who succeeds to the throne, is a hopeless 
lunatic, and the Government will be conducted by 
Prince Luitpold as Regent during his life. 


It is difficult to get at the exact causes of the riot- 
ing and bloodshed which have disgraced the city of 
Belfast and other Ulster towns the past week. A be- 
lief among the classes which always constitute a mob 
that the police had acted with undue severity in 
special cases had something to do with it ; the bigoted 
anti-Oatholic feeling of Bx lfast Orangemen, historic 
in its bitterness, had more ; the unwise harangues of | 


and finally, but not least, the madneas of intoxication 


| or carrying it away in vessels. 


opponents of Home Rule doubtless had their effect ; | 


description of the street scenes is almost the exact 
counterpart of that given by Charles Dickens of the 
Lord George Gordon ‘‘ No Popery” riots of London 
in 1780. The police were fired on and driven back, 
dozens of houses belonging to persons obnoxious to 
the mob were wrecked, taverns were broken into and 
barrels of liquor emptied in the gutters, whence men 
women, and even children were seen lapping it up 
As the drinking went 
on the fury of the mob increased, and they had the 
audacity to march tothe police barracks and formally 
challenge the force to come out and fight. Many of 
the rioters were killed, scores seriously wounded, 
while the police suffered severely from the volleys of 
paving stones. It is sad to relate that, as in the 
recent Chicago riots, infuriated women took an active 
part in the disorder. The appeals of Protestant 
clergymen were treated with contempt. It was only 
by repeated volleys of buckshot that the mad, 
unreasoning fighting was brought to an end. The 
Belfast authorities are now dealing with the ring- 
leaders with prompt and just severity. Minor dis- 
turbances still occur, but serious disturbance will 
probably not be repeated. 


The adoption by the French Assembly of the bill 
for the expulsion of the French Princes may possibly 
be necessary, but at this distance seems eminently 
unwise and eminently unrepublican. On the face it 
looks like a confession of weakness on the part of the 
Government. A strong government, while it would 
not have permitted intrigues against its authority 
and existence, would dertainly not have interfered 
with its citizens so long as no actual conspiracy 
could be brought home to them. There have been no 
charges of any kind against the Orleans Princes. It 
is true that these gentlemen are surrounded by some- 
thing of the formalities of a court, as the Bourbon 
princes were before them. But those who know the 
traditions of French life could hardly expect anything 
else, and the fact has no significance, except as indi- 
cating that a small body of the French nob/esse are 
irreconcilables. Nothing in the shape of intrigue, 
either at home or abroad, has been traced to the 
Comte de Paris or the Duc d’Aumale, both of 
whom are known in Europe and in this country 
as cultivated gentlemen of singular amiability and 
attractiveness of nature. America certainly will 
never cease to regard warmly the Comte de Paris, 
who served the National cause so generously and 
heartily during the war, and has since written 
one of the most valuable records of that great 
struggle. The difficulties of the French Government 
are, of course, only imperfectly known at this 
distance, and it is impossible to pass a final judgment 
on such an action as this without full knowledge of 
the facts. On the face of things, however, it looks 
as if a serious mistake had been made. 


As the debate upon the anti Civil Service heform 
clause in the Appropriation bill progresses, it becomes 
evident how much has been gained during the last two 
years. Mr. Randall feels compelled to state that he 
‘* never desired to interfere with the Civil Service act.” 
He “* would not for a moment go back to that vondi- 
tion of things which at every election turned out the 
adherents of one party indiscriminately, and put 
in the adherents of another.” His measure does 
not provide for the removal of any Republican, but 
only that Democrats may have a ‘‘ fair” share of the 
offices. It seems that the number of offices which 
have been handed over to the Democrats is much less 
than is generally supposed by Republicans. Mr. 
Cannon, of lilinois, accused Pension Commissioner 
Black of having so ‘‘ manipulated the Civil Service 
law as to violate every provision in it.” Mr. Springer 
replied that of the employees in the Pension Depart- 
ment, unprotected by the Civil Service law, fully one- 
half are Republicans. In a similar way the attacks of 
the Boston ‘ Advertiser ” upon Collector Saltonstall 
for violating his principles have been answered by Col- 
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stall’sterw of office at the Boston Custom House only 
sixiven out of 337 employees have been removed. 


These statements are, in a general way, confirmed 
by the recent rather remarkable speech of Oongress- 
man Reed, on his nomination in Maine, in which he 
taunted the Democratic party with not ‘‘ turning the 
rascals out,” and cited the fact that so many Repub- 
licans were lef* in office as an evidence of Republican 
honesty and efficiency. These facts indicate that the 
Administration has not only made an honest effort 
to promote Civil Service Reform, but has been 
remarkably successful in the effort. It has not, it is 
true, converted the Democratic party, which, as 
represented br Congress, is doing what it can to 
repeal the law, and would repeal it if it dared. But 
its action affords a valuable, though reluctant, testi. 
mony to tre strength of public sentiment in favor of 
the principle of Civil Service Reform. For only a few 
of the most obtuse Bourbons venture to admit that they 
desire anything more thar a “‘ fair division” of the 
offices. They all adore the principle, and will be 
quite ready to see it put in practice as soon as their 
particular friends are provided for. 


According to recent reports, our fishermen are 
organizing, and propose, if the Government dallies too 
long, to arm and drive off all Canadian vessels com- 
ing to the United States with fish, meeting them on 
the high seas and destroying their cargo. This, of 
course, does not give apy cause for alarm, since the 
American people never delegated the power of de- 
claring war to the fishermen of the Eastern coasts 
There is no danger that the tail feathers will be 
allowed to fly away with the American eagle. 
Nevertheless, it is rather discouraging that sucb 
measures are seriously talked of. If there has been 
one fact demonstrated in this difficulty, it is the 
absolute identity of interests between the United 
States and Canada. When our boats were seized for 
buyivg bait, our fishermen were injured. When the 
Canadian bait was not bought, the Canadian fisher- 
men were injured. Canada talks of shutting out our 
fishermen from her bays, thus destroying one of our 
employments. We are talking of shutting out Oa- 
nadian fishermen from our ports, thus destroying one 
of their markets. Evidently the cure lies in reci- 
procity, and not in animosity. A few years before 
the war we made a reciprocity tréaty with Canada, 
and while it lasted (from 1854 to 1866), the commerce 
between the two countries trebled. During the last 
ten years, according to a report recently read before 
the Canadian Council, the commerce between the 
two countries has actually decreased. This com- 
merce means a market for our manufactures, so that 
it ought to be encouraged even by those who deny 
that commerce itself is a profitable industry. The 
only important interest which was protected by the 
failure to renew the reciprocity treaty was that of the 
owners of our forests. During the last five years we 
have waked up to the fact that the cutting down of 
these forests must no longer be encouraged. Our only 
reason for commercial hostility is gone. Commerce 
with Capada would be a mutual benefit. We are 
glad to see that this idea is taking hold of business 
men on both sides of the line. 


There are many of us in the North, and we think 
an increasing tumbler, who would be glad to let by- 
gones ve bygones; who think the war is over, and 
have no desire to follow it with criminations and 
recrimiuations ; who wish in a true sense to join 
with our brethren in the South in forgetting those 
things which are behind and pressing forward toward 
a novle aud a united future. But there are none of 
us in the Worth who are willing to ferget our noble 
dead, uor to be silent when they are slandered or be 
littled. Certainly rot least among those who gave 
their lives in unselfish service for their country was 
Eiwin M. Stanton. He was not a reed shaken in 
the wind, nor a man clothed in soft raiment. Im- 
petuous in temper, brusque in manner, with healthy 
and vigorous hatred of sycophancy and fraud, and 
living in an atmosphere vitiated by both, with that 


consciousness of power which always belongs toa 


strong executive nature, and with a pleasure in exer- 
cising it which led him sometimes, doubtless, into 
exces-es of authority, he was noue the less a devoted 
patriot and a disinterested man, and as truly a mar 
tyr to the cause of liberty and unicn as Abraham 


Lincoln him-elf. General Wheeler, of Alabama, in his 


speech in the H use of Representatives, did, we trust, 
as much i: justice to the spirit of the South as he cer- 
tainly did injury to the cordial relations between 
North aud South, which it shoald now be the busi- 
ness of all peace-makers to establish and cement. 


One thing is very certain: the people of the North 
will never admit that the Lost Cause is anything else 
than lost forever, nor ever consent to abandon to the 
wordy assaults of enemies the fame of those who laid 
down theif lives in defense of the Nation. 


The fact that so large a part of the foreign com- 
merce of the country is through the harbor of New 
York gives a very serious in'erest to the report of the 
Harbor Committee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. According to this report the depth of 
the harbor no longer correspunds to the needs of the 
large ocean steamships. Vessels like the ‘‘ Aurania” 
are ‘‘ frequently grounded on the bar,” and ‘ often 
detained twelve hours, and not infrequently one day,” 
in waiting to cross it. This condition of affairs arises 
from two causes. In the first place, the size of the 
steamships is being enormously increased. In the 
second place, the scows which are supposed to carry 
out to sea dredgings, street refuse, and other objects 
of deposit, are in the habit of dumping these wherever 
it is most convenient. As a result, vessels often 
ground where it was supposed that twenty five feet 
of water existed at low tide. It was found so easy 
for the scows to evade the State laws of New York 
and New Jersey that these States now approve of 
having the entire harbor placed under United 
States jurisdiction. This step will probably 
prevent any further artificial obstruction of the 
channels, but it will not remedy the evil 
already existing. The Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce have investigated not only the 
present condition of the harbor, but its history 
for the past one hundred and fifty years. They have 
taken transcripts of every chart ever made of the 
harbor. The result of their investigation is the 
discovery that while the Main Ohannel has gradually 
become shallower, the East Channel has deepened 
about two and a half fret. This channel is by several 
miles shorter than the other, and the Committee rec- 
ommend that Congress, instead of doing work which 
nature is certain to undo, shall assist in deepening this 
channel, which nature herself seems to design for the 
use of the future. The Oommittee recommend that 
Congress shall appoint a commission consisting of the 
hight st available talent from the Eagineer Corps, the 
Navy, and the Coast Survey, together with two civil- 
ians from New York and New Jersey, who shall take 
in charge the protection and improvement of the great 
national harbor. Oongress has squandered so much 
in reckless appropriations for rivers and harbors that 
we are glad to see that the New York Chamber of 
Commerce has taken hold of this question in a busi- 
ness-like way. 


Governor Hill has vetoed what is known as the 
Nooney Excise bill, a bill which, under pretense of 
settling a legal dispute between cor flicting Boards of 
Excise for the city of New York, took the power 
of appointing Excise Commissioners out of the hands 
of the Mayor, where clearly the previous Legislature 
had intended to vest it, and reposed it in the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen. The Governor 
declares very truly that the Legislature ought not to 
interfere to settle legal disputes unless there is some 
clear and pressing necessity for it ; that in this case 
there is really no ground for questioning the Mayor’s 
right of appointment under the law ; that the Mayor 
both has and ought to have that power; and that 
what New York City needs above all things is to be let 
alone and not be ioterfered with by needless special 
legislation. The right of the Mayor's appointees 
will hardly be questioned after this. The city will 
have a right to look to them, not indeed for such an 
administration as would satisfy temperance senti- 
ment, but for an honest administration of the excise, 
in the interest of law and order. The city at last is 
able to hold the Mayor to a strict account for the 
existence of disorderly houses; and it will be the 
fault of the citizens of New York if these are not 
rapidly reduced in number, and eventually closed 
altogether. It takes a little time to stop a vicious 
horse when he is running away, no matter who the 
horseman is. The liquor traffic of New York Oity is 
a very vicious beast ; but we bave at last got a bit in 
his mouth, and we believe also a good man holding 
the reins. 

Our Boston correspondent makes a very bfief 
report of a sociological discussion, the mere existence 
of which deserves to be noted as one of the signifi- 
cant events of the past week. An entire day, from 
nine in the morning uatil six in the evening, with a 
brief recess for dinner at noon, was devoted at Ando- 
ver toa discussion of the labor question, chiefly by 
its own alumni. In addition, however, were papers 


presented by Professor i. T. Ely and Mr. Edward 
Atkinson. Such a discussion cannot be compressed 
within the limits of a paragraph ; and as it has no 
other results than those of impressions produced 
upon the minds of the auditors, these cannot be gath- 
ered up and presented in a paragraph. More impor- 
tant than ary specific result is the fact that the day 
was devoted, not toa discussion of theological, but 
of sociological, problems—a fact which indicates that 
at least the progressive ministers in our country are 
earnestly desirous of promoting social and political 
reform, in improving the condition of the working- 
man, add removing or reducing to a minimum the 
friction between employer and employed. Such a 
distussion indicates the fact that the churches are at 
least beginning to recognize the truth of what Pro- 
fessor Seelye, of Amherst, said at the Home Mission- 
ary meetings at Saratoga, week before last ; namely, 
that the religious problem of the nineteenth century 
is the problem of Christian brotherhood. May we 
not also say that the very fact that this discussion 
took place at Andover :ndicates a relationship be- 
tween a new sociology and the new theology? As all 
social questions revolve about the brotherhood of 
man, 80 all theological doctrines take on a new sig- 
nificance in the light of the fatherhood of God. 
The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
are not independent of, but spiritually identical with, 
each other. There can neither be human brother- 
hood without divine fatherhood, nor divine father- 
hood witbout human brotherhood. 


We find in the Boston daily papers the following 
report of a significant address delivered by the Rev. 
Robert Hume, missionary of the American Buard in 
India, delivered at the Andover Alumni dinner : 


** We are looking to this Seminary to help usin our mis- 

sionary work in all respects. Some of us feel that we are 
being helped already by influence which comes from here. 
A fall and universal atonement by Christ has its natura! 
avd logical conclusion in a universal providence through 
Christ. I believe that this is going to help usin our mission- 
ary work. It is not merespeculation on idle questions as to 
what becomes of the ancestors of those to whom we carry the 
Gospel. It is, I can assure you from ar experience of twelve 
years, an every-day question to us, and requires an answer 
which it bas been very difficult to give. I know I have gone 
home with a heavy heart, and often dim eyes, because the 
Gospel of love and mercy which I was seeking to give to 
these men was followed by a feeling of bitterness in their 
hearts because they thought it implied nn eternity of sor- 
row for their ancestors. It is alive question, and must be 
met in a Christian way. I can say, not only for myself, but 
for a considerable number of workers in the fleid, that we 
believe there is light in this matter. It is a practical ques- 
tion, which we believe is going to receive from this source a 
more Christian and helpful solution. It has been my priv!- 
lege to meet in the last few months five of the largest theo- 
logical seminaries in our country. We applied to all these 
to help us in our work. In no one have we found more 
missionary spirit than in Andover, where this phase of 
Christian thinking is especially held: By the fruits ye may 
judge the tree.”’ 
It has been so long and so dogmatically asserted that 
the doctrine of a possible probation after death for 
those who have never known the mercy of God in 
this life cuts the nerve of missions, that a great 
many people are likely to think it true, for there are 
a@ great many people who accept dugmatic assertion 
in lieu of independent thought. Such astatement as 
this coming from Mr. Hume may perhaps suggest 
another line of thought—suggest that perhaps a 
doctrine which presents a possibility of hope for the 
loved and honored dead may help the cause of 
missions among those to whom Christianity is to be 
preached, without hindering enthusiasm for missionary 
service in the h+arts of those who are preaching. The 
suggestion is not ours; it comes from the missionary 
field, and is worthy of being pondered. 


At the Oolumbia commencement last week the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, cum laude, was con- 
ferred upon Miss Winifred Edgerton, a graduate of 
Wellesley College. This was the first occasion upon 
which Columbia has granted a degree to women. 
When it was announced, the entire audience, which 
almost filled the Academy of Music, united in long 
and enthusiastic applause. In this George William 
Curtis and others upon the platform heartily joined. 
The young Doctor made a fine impression upon the 
audience, and was decidedly the hero of theday. She 
had gained her degree in the department of as! ronomy 
and mathematics. Three years ago the Board of 
Trustees voted that women passing the examina- 
tions should be given certificates of their attainments. 
Now it has voted that they shall be granted the 
regular degrees. All of this at least indicates that 
public opinion is strongly in favor of the higher 
education of women, Whether or not it fayors for 
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women and men the same education at the same 
time and in the same place is stilla question. The 
Trustees at Columbia are as yet unwilling to accept 
co-education. 


The death of Kichard M. Hoe recalls the fact that 
our greatest public servants are often not our public 
men. The life of Mr. Hoe was the history of the 
recent marvelous development of the printing: press. 
At the time of bis birth, in 1812, all the preaswork of 
the country was done by band, and done so slowly 
that the audience of the morning paper could not 
exceed that which a single voice might reach at the 
town meeting. Today the words of the journal 
travel faster and farther than even the imagination 
of that day could conceive. The beginning of the 
evolation of the printing-press took place during the 
childhood of Mr. Hoe, in the printing-house of his 
father. His father is said to have been the first 
American printer who used steam as a motor power ; 
he was certainly the first to invent the “ cylinder 
movement,” by which the paper is run over the solid 
and immovable forms. This took place in 1827, 
about which time Richard Hoe entered the office. 
From the start he manifested the family genius by 
suggesting improvements in the details of the press. 
Ten years later he invented the ‘‘ double cylinder” 
press, by which device as many papers could be 
printed in the same time as by his father’s invention. 
In 1846 Mr. Hoe made himself famous by perfecting 
his ‘‘rotary press,” by which 10,000 copies could 
be struck off in an hour. This tecame known 
as the ‘‘Lightning,” avd has since been im- 
proved to a capacity of 20,000 an hour. But this 
great invention was not destined to be the final one. 
It could only print one side at atime. Fifteen years 
ago Mr. Hee and his partner, Mr. Tucker, brought 
before the world the ‘‘ web perfecting press.” By 
this marvelous machine 15,000 copies an hour 
of an eight page paper can be printed on both sides, 
cut, and folded ready for the carrier. In addition 
to these triumphs as an inventor, Mr. Hoe was 
successful in business and in the development of a 
symmetrica] character. Nearly thirty years ago he 
established an evening school for the appreutices of 
his factories. The Christian Union has recently shown 
that his interest in his employees remained with him 
tothe end. The monuments to his memory are the 
thousands of iron presses which carry on the work of 
his life. 


CONGRESSIONAL Procrepincs.—The House of Rep- 
resentatives has coosumed mostcf the past week 
in debating the Appropriation bill; especially the 
clause relating to the Civil Serv icerules. A motion to 
strike out the entire appropriation for the Civil Service 
Commission was lost by a vote of 18 to 51.——The 
Senate passed the bill to legalize the incorporation of 
trades-unions.-——-A bill-has been introduced into the 
House prohibiting the employwent of alien or convict 
labor on public works. This will help to supplement 
the numerous State bills which provide that convict 
labor shall not be employed on anything but public 
works.——— Representative Davis (Massachusetts) has 
introduced a bill ‘‘ to protect the freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse.” Mr. Davis’s method of accomplishing 
this is to authorize the President to deprive ef all 
commercial privileges any nation which refuses to 
sell us bait.——Senator Beck's bill against members 
of Congress acting as railroad attorneys was passed 
by the Senate, but the same day was reconsidered, on 
motion of Mr. Hawley.——The Senate Committee on 
Public Lands has ordered a favorable report on the 
House bill to repeal the pre-emption, timber cult- 
ure, and desert lands acts, but at the same time has 
so amended it as to substitute the Senate bill in its 
place.——The Senate has defeated a bill to restore to 
the navy 145 cadets who were paid $950 each and dis- 
charged after graduation. Those who opposed the 
bill said that already one man out of five in our navy 
was an officer, and that the fact that the Government 
had already given these young men, all told, $3,350, 
——— it under obligations to help them still 

her. 


GENERAL ITeMs.—The President has returned from 
Deer Park to the White House.——The United States 
Supreme Oourt has rendered a decision sustaining the 
prohibition of payment of advance wages to sailors. 
——A Pittsburg horse-car company has brought 
suits in the United States Court against officers of the 
Knights of Labor, charging them with conspiracy to 
injure the business of the company.— Bread riots 
have been threatened in Concepcion Bay, N. F.—— 
Oregon has elected a Democratic Governor. Ade- 
lina Patti, the famous prima donna, has been married 


to Signor Nicolini.——Litchfield, Oonn., a fine old 
country town and summer resort, has been partly 
destroyed by fire.——The hearing on the question 
whether an order shall be granted directing the 
Seventh Avenuo Kailroad Company of this city to 
turn over the property of the Broadway road to the 
receiver is set down for June 21. Meanwhile the 
Philadelphia syndicate which wishes to control a 
‘‘gridiron” system of roadsin New York has obtained 
a controlling interest in the stock and holds posses- 
sion of the road. ———It is said that Mr. F. S. Winston, 
who bas just resigned his position as our Minister to 
Persia, bas obtained concessions to construct railroads 
in that country. 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE PLAN. 


N Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a plan has been devised, 

and bas been in operation for thirteen years, by 
which the issue between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics has been amicably settled, and a public 
school carried on under the supervision and control 
of the State, and yet in such a form as to make pos- 
sible religious instruction within its walls such as 
satisfies the demands of the Roman Catholic priests 
in that city. We have referred to this Poughkeepsie 
plan several times in our columns. Its history, in 
brief, is as follows : 

St. Peter’s Church had parish schools which accom- 
modated more than eight hundred pupils. In 1873 
the pressure of the hard times upon ths members of 
this congregation, most of whom were very poor, 
rendered the burden of sustaining these schools 
exceedingly heavy. Curtailment, if not worse, would 
be necessary. At this juncture the parish priest, 
Father McSweeny, entered into conference with one 
or two members of the Board of Education, and as a 
result the Board of Education agreed to, and did, as- 
sume the school upon the terms described in the letter 
of Mr. Bakergiven inanothercolumn. The parish of 
St. Peter's rented to the Board of Education their 
school buildings at the nominal rent of one dol/ara 
year, the Board agreeing to make all needed alterations 
and to keep the buildings in good repair. The teach- 
ers were at liberty to give religious instruction to 
their pupils after the regular school hours. In all 
other respects the schools are under the same regula- 
tions as the other city schools. The board appoints 
the teachers, who are subject to the same examina 
tions, the same supervision and control, as all other 
teachers in the public schools. The books used are 
the same, as are the hours and methods of instruc- 
tion. Several of the teachers are Sisters, and wear 
the garb of their order. The most of them, however, 
are young ladies not under vows. Protestant children 
must be admitted if they apply, and some are to be 
found there. As in all the Poughkeepsie public 
schools, the ‘‘ color line” is disregarded, and now 
and then a colored child has been in attendance at 
the schools of St. Peter's, or, as they are called in 
reports, Schools No. 11 and 12. 

We give in another column a report from Father 
Nilan, the present priest in charge of St. Peter's, 
and from the Ilion. ©. I). M. Baker, the Pres- 
ident of the Poughkeepsie Board of Education, 
as to the actual workings of the system. We 
publish this report of the actual operation of a 
scheme devised for the solution of what has been 
generally regarded as an unsolvable problem, namely, 
how to unite State education with religious instruc- 
tion, without undertaking to pass judgment upon 
it. Whether the same plan would be feasible 
throughout the country we do not undertake to 
determine. We confess very frankly that sucha 
compromise as this would not have seemed to us 
practicable ; whether it would be so under different 
auspices is still a question. But one fact is worth a 
great many theories, and the facts in this case are 
certainly well worth serious pondering by all men 
who believe im the right of the State to furnish its 
citizens with free education, and yet recognize the 
difficulty of making that education adequate and sat- 
isfactory in a community with religious differences 
as widespread and as radical as they are in America 

We have sent the report of this plan as furnished 
us by Father Nilan and Mr. Baker to a number of 
gentlemen who are interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. Their replies, as far as received, are also printed 
in this issue. It will be seen that they come from very 
different quarters, and that, while the plan seems 
defective to several of our correspondents, most of 
them are inclined to regard it with favor. We sub- 
mit the plan and the opinions of our correspondents 
upon it to the candid consideration of our readers. 


The end sought by the Poughkeepsie plan seems to 


us eminently desirable. Whether the Poughkeepsie 
plan is the best method for securing it may be a quesa- 
tion. But it bas the distinct advantage of being a 
definite method. 


THE APPEAL TO CASAR. 

FTER centuries of debate, recrimination, coer- 

cion, and civil war, the Irish issue is at last 
fairly made up and eubmitted to the English people. 
Statesmen have endeavored to devise wise and per- 
manent settlements, politicians have tried all manuer 
of temporary expedients, but each and all have failed ; 
Ireland has remained unieconciled to her place in 
the Lritish Empire, and often bitterly resentful of 
English rule. Irish statesmen have been at the head 
of the great movements of English politics, Irish sol- 
diers have he!pei to enlarge and consolidate the 
British Empire ; but Ireland has remained cold and 
sullen, or passionate and violent, even while she 
bas enriched English history with the eloquence of 
Burke and the genius of Wellington and Wolseley. 
Her own record has been stained by caprice, by un- 
reason, and by violence, but she has been consistent 
in ber refusal to accept anything less than political 
equality with England and Scotland. Her restless- 
ness and turbulence under tbe very shadow of a 
world-wide military power have demonstrated anew 
the utter inability of force and repression to destroy 
the instinct for freedom and nationality, andit marks 
a long stride in advance that a people of such arro- 
gant temper as the English are begiuning to recog- 
nize the inevitable failure of force unaccompanied 
by justice even to repress social disorders. 

It is a great triumph for Ireland, and an incalcula- 
ble gain for England, that the issue between force 
and justice, between coercion and home rule, is at 
last fairly made up and submitted to the English 
people. The hitherto insoluble problem passes out 
of the hands of Ministers and Parliament into the 
hands of the people. We believe that the English 
Democracy, now waiting on the threshold of power, 
will signalize its accession to sovereignty by a great 
act of justice to a kindred people ; that it will accord 
to others thoce righta which it has demanded and 
obtained for itself. For the Irish question is not 
simply a question for Ireiand ; it ia a fandamental 
question for Kogland. No detail of the Government 
bill and no misrepresentation by the ¢pposition can 
conceal or confuse the simple issue of the right of a 
people to regulate their own local affairs, and to 
receive the recognition and weight due to their 
interests and aspirations. Mr. Gladstone's bill may 
be imperfect; there probably are faulta in its 
details; some of the objections of the Tories and of 
the Liberal seceders may have reason in them ; but 
these things must not coufuse th: simple issue 
before the English people the issue between 
coercion and home rule. With his customary insight 
and decision, Mr. Gladstone has discerned the funda- 
mental question and stated it in his manifesto so 
clearly that no one can misunderstand what the 
dissolution of Parliament and the appeal to the 
people mean. When the Salisbury Ministry declared 
in January for a renewal of the policy ef coercion it 
was seen by all parties that the [rish question had 
come to the front for final settlement; the only 
question was the manner in which it should be set- 
tled. ‘‘In my judgment,” writes the Prime Minis- 
ter, ‘‘the proposal of coercion was not justified by 
facts, and was doomed to certain and disgraceful 
failure.” ‘* Will you govern Ireland by coercion, or 
will you let Ireland manage her own affairs? To 
debate in this address this or that detail of the lately 
defeated bill would only be to disguise this issue, 
and would be as futile as to discuss the halting, 
stumbling, ever-shifting, and ever-vanishing projects 
of an intermediate class which have proceeded from 
the seceding Liberals. There are two clear, positive, 
and intelligible plans before the world; there is the 
plan of the Government, and there is the plan of 
Lord Salisbury. Our plan is that Ireland should, 
under well-considered conditions, transact her own 
affairs. His plan is to ask Parliament to renew 
repressive laws and enforce them resolutely for 
twenty years.” The Liberal opponents of the Home 
Rule bill call themselves ‘‘ Unioniats,” but Mr. 
Gladstone denies their right to the word ; the union 
they refuse to modify is a paper union obtained by 
force and fraud, and never sanctioned or accepted 
by the Irish nation. There is leas union between 
Great Britain and Ireland to-day than there was 
under the settlement of 1782. Home rule will 


strengthen the Empire, destroy antagonisms, and 
effect a great saving of public money, 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration has not been 
telegraphed in full, and the grounds on which he and 
the Liberals whom he represents appeal to the 
English people are not fully known here; among 
them, of course, is the exclusion of the Irish mem- 
bers from the Imperial Parliament. This feature in 
Mr. Gladstone's bill is undoubtedly its most vulner- 
able point ; but those who object to it object to a 
detail rather than to a principle. Many Liberals 
who, like Dr. Dale, are persuaded that the Irish 
ought to be represented at Westminster Palace, 
accept the principle of home rule without reservation, 
and would have voted for the Gladstone bill on its 
second readiug simply as decisive recognition of that 
principle as fundamental in all fature legislation for 
Ireland. The objection to handing over the control 
of Ulster, with its large percentage of Protestant 
population, to an Irish Parliament has seme force in 
it, but bas been very dishonestly and ignobly used by 
English politicians, and Protestantism has gaincd 
little by the savage Orange riots of the past 
week. The misrepresentation of facts, and the evident 
appeal to religious prejudices, ought to put the 
English people on guard against a hasty judgment 
from unsound premises. Mr. Chamberlain will un- 
doubtedly work for the development of a strong 
Protestant sentiment, and is more than likely to 
succeed in a measure ; but we do not believe that any 
appeal to the religious passious will induce the 
English people to continue an unjust and unwise 
policy toward the Irish. It is pure assumption that 
Ulster would suffer at the hands of a Parliament in 
Dublin ; and her rights can be amply protected by 
Imperial act if she is incapable of protecting them 
herself. But the Irishmen from the North have 
proved their possession of exceptional gifis as 
administrators and legislators, and we overrate their 
ability if they do not play a great part in the future 
of Ireland. 

So far as we can read English opinion, Mr. Glad- 
stone will be supported at the polls next month by 
the English people ; so far, every council of the Lib- 
eral party has condemned the Liberal seceders, and 
Mr. Chamberlain's long sought-for and elaborately 
planned caucus system has turned against him. But 
no man can predict the immediate fu.ure ; the com- 
bination of Tories, Whigs, and Radicals may carry 
the country, and throw Mr. Gladstone finally out of 
office. One thing, however, is clear: Ireland will 
never accept anything from England less thorough 
and sound than the principle of home rule. Mr. 
Gladstone may be defeated in his endeavor to settle 
the Irish question to-day by a simple act of justice, 
but he has imposed on his party and his successors 
in office a policy from which they will never be able 
tu depart. Home rule for Ireland is simply inevita- 
ble when the eyes of the English democracy are 
opened ; and home rule for Ireland means home rule 
for Scotland and England in the long run. When 
that day comes, the English Parliament will be 
relieved from the enormous local business which 
obstructs and embarrasses its action, and will be 
free to discuss and settle questions of Imperial 2on- 
cern, and the English people will have entered upon 
another stage of their long and noble political devel- 
opment. 


WHY NOT? 


DWARD HENRY PALMER was a young clerk 

in London when he began his eminently suc- 
cessful career as a linguist. He had picked up the 
Romany dialect as a boy from wandering gypsies, 
and he set out to learn Italian by the same practical 
method. He wasas busy as thousands of other clerks 
of whom the world has heard nothing and of whom 
it never will hear anything. If most of his co- 
workers in the city had been urged to learn a lan- 
guage, they would have answered that it was impos- 
sible ; they had all they could do; they had neither 
strength nor time for the task. Palmer was by no 
means strong; he was, in fact, delicate, and before 
he was twenty he had been sent home to Cambridge 
to die. But. weak and busy as he was, he had a strong 
will, great persistency, and a clear purpose to en- 
large his intellectual life. When office hours were 
over, instead of wasting his evenings after the usual 
fashion, he fri quented the Italian eating houses and 
the docks where ships from the ports of Italy were 
loading and unloading. He talked with all classes 
of Italians, interested himself in Italian questions, 
picked up the language day by day, and finally 
became such a master of it that he could speak not 
only the language of Rome but the patois of the 
different ports. From that point he went on to 


learn French, and, later on, to put himself in the 
front rank of Oriental scholars. Such an example 
carries its own lesson with it—a lesson which most 
men fail to learn, and in that failure miss opportu- 
nity, advancement, influence, and fortune. The men 
are few in any occupation who cannot add immensely 
to their chances of success in life by self education. 
The man who wastes an hour a day puts aside the 
resources of the intellectual life; for there are few 
men whose careers one hour a day of persistent 
knowledge seeking would not materially advance. 
Most men never use their powers to the full; they go 
through life with faculties which, if once awakened, 
would recast on a greater scale their whole careers. 
They are servants when they might become masters, 
artisans when they might become artists. The unused 
materia! in life is incalculable. If it were all brought 
into use for a single generation, there would bea 
phenomenal advance of civilization. Such a result 
cannot now be hoped for; but there are countless 
individual lives in which the miracle may be wrought 
by a little courage, patience, and self denial. Is your 
strength fally put forth? Are your spare hours used to 
intelligent purpose? Are you making the most of your 
opportunities 


THE LAW OF HONESTY. 


As you are devoted to the interests of the laboring class, 
and consider all questions from a broad, generous, and 
intelligent view, I want to submit a question which is being 
discussed here by our business men. A little history of its 
origin: Some time since the Congregational minister here, 
in a sermon, took the ground that to take .dvantage of a 
fellow-man, or of a body of men, or of a large class of con- 
sumers by an act of intellect was of the same nature, and 
under moral law was just as culpable, as to seize a man and 
by strength of arm take from him his money ; or to buy prop- 
erty at half its value, because a fellow-man is In distress, is the 
same as taking that much money from him when he is sick 
and unable to defend himself. The question then arose, 
and this is the one I wish to submit, Is a thing always 
worth what it will bring? or is it always right to buy for 
what you can getathingfor? An answer to this question 
will greatly oblige a large class of young merchants. Please 
publish in The Christian Union. 

Yours respectfully, 


A. R. K. 
Fort Smits, Ark. 


T is a great deal easier to lay down a general 

principle than to apply it; in other words, to 
preach than to practice. But, important as general 
principles are, they are somewhat dangerous, and 
need to be applied with care. They are not subs’i. 
tutes for common sense, but instruments for common 
sense to use. 

It is true as a general principle that the value of 
any article is best determined by the price which it 
will bring in open market and in free competition. 
But there are often cases in which there is no open 
market and no free competition, and in such cases 
this method wi!l not determine actual value. The 
amount which Jacob was able to get out of Esau for 
the mess of pottage was not a fair measure of its real 
worth. But if there had been half a dozen Jacobs, 
each anxious to sella mess of pottage, and half a 
dozen hungry Esaus there or expected, the price fixed 
by the competition would have been as good a way 
of determining actual value as could have been hit 
upon. A fair price for labor is neither the price 
which a combination of laborers can compel capital- 
ists to pay who are under contract to finish a piece 
of work by a given time, and who may be bankrupted 
by failure to fulfill the contract ; nor the price which 
a combination of capitalists can compel laborers to 
accept, if their only alternative is starvation. The 
fair and just price for any article is the price which 
in the exchange will make the transaction mutually 
beneficial to both parties. As a general rule, no 
bargain is a fair one which enriches one man at the 
expense of another; though this general rule also 
may have its exceptions. 

The man who takes advantage of his neighbor's 
physical weakness, and takes his property from him 
by force, we call a robber. The man who takes 
advantage of the mental weakness of an idiot, and 
deprives him of his property without an equivalent, 
we have no words to express detestation for. The 
man who knowingly and intentionally takes advan- 
t:ge of his superior skill and wisdom, not merely to 
use to better advantage property which his neighbor 
cannot so well use—that is right—but to get it away 
from his neighbor without giving his neighbor the 
value that he could get from it if he were not under 
pressure to part with it, is certainly not loving his 
neighbor as himself. There is such a thing as intel- 
lectual brigandage ; it is sometimes misvalled busi- 
ness ; but it is not materially superior to brigandage 
by force of arms. The business which is a battle in 


| 


which each man is attempting to win a victory over 
the other, and to despoil him of something, is pagan ; 
the business of the Christian future will all be, as the 
major part of business is rapidly becoming, an honor. 
able exchange in which each party is a gainer, in 
which each party promotes his neighbor’s interest in 
promoting his own. This is very general, possibly 
vague ; but honesty and honor are a spirit, and spirit 
cannot be defined byarule. Morals cannot be reduced 
to mathematical formule. There is no better law of 
justice than, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
We can generally judge, if we will, when we are com. 
plying with that law and when we are violating it. 
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EVIDENTLY A MISTAKE. 


E asked any reader who could cite Scripture 
authority for the dogmatic declaration of 
the Presbyterian Southern General Assembly that 
“the human body was directly fashioned by 
Al nighty God without any natural parentage of any 
kind” to give it to our readers. The invitation was 
general to the entire ecclesiastical world ; and this is 
the only reply which the invitation has evoked. We 
print it entire : 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of 3d inst., commenting on the resolutions 
passed by the Southern Presbyterian General Assembly 
on the subject of evolution, you say: 

**In fact, there is not a passage in the Bible, from Genesis 
to Revelation, to support the declaration that the human 
body was directly fashioned by Almighty God without any 
natural parentege of apy kind, out of matter previousiy 
created out of nothing.’’ 

Asking you to excuse dogmatism, I will venture to say : 
There is no method of interpreting language which wil! 
allow this language of Scripture—‘‘And the Lord God 
formed man out of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul ’’—to be interpreted to mean anything else than that 
Adam, before God breathed into his nostrils, was nothirg 
else than a lifeless mass of earth having the form of the man 
to be. 

There is no honest method of interpreting Genesis ii., 22, 
to mean anything else than that God took one of Adam's 
ribs out and made a woman of it. Just read it: ‘‘ And the 
rib which the Lord God had taken from the man, made he 
& woman, and brought herunto the man.’’ If that is not, 
so far as it goes, a true account of the creation of man, then 
Scriptural language has no definite meaning, and I, for one, 
would favor tossing it inte the fire, and relying solely on 
prying into the secrets of nature for information concern. 
ing his origin. If this account is not literally true, it does 
not furnish a foundation for intelligent guessing, even. 
That Moses, or whoever penne] the words, intended to have 
them understood literally, there is no room for the shadow 
of a doubt. 

When men, inspired or uninspired, write poetry, they 
write in the language of poetry ; and the reader is no more 
in doubt as to whether the language expresses fact or 
imagery than as to whether noon is midnight. To claim 
or to accept the idea that Moses, while in a state of spiritua! 
hilarity, penned the account of creation in language having 
no definite meaning, is to pass severe judgment, not only 
on Moses, but also on the Source of the knowledge which he 
was inspired to impart. H. P. Cops. 

Derrroit, Mich., June 5, 1886. 

Our correspondent, it will be observed, discovers in 
all Scripture but one text which even in his jadg- 
ment warrants the dogmatism of the Southern As- 
sembly ; but he is very clear that this text means that 
Adam was a lifeless mass of earth, and became a 
living being when the divine breath was breathed into 
him ; and that ‘‘ there is no method of interpreting 
language which will allow this language ”’ to be inter- 
preted in any other way. Now, the conclusive reply 
to this is, that it has been interpreted in a very dif- 
ferent way by the ablest and most devout scholars 
of the Christian Church from the third century to 
the nineteenth, from Tertullian to Tayler Lewis. 
The opinion has been entertained in all ages, and 
by able, devout, and scholarly interpreters, that its 
object is to make it clear that man possesses a double 
nature—a fleshly, which comes from the earth and re- 
turns to earth again, and a spiritual, which comes 
direct from God and will return to God again ; that, 
in the words of Tertullian, ‘‘God made man of the 
dust of the ground, not of spiritual essence; this 
afterwards came from the divine afflatus ;” that, in 
the words of Dr. Conant, ‘‘ man has a higher spiritual! 
naiure, made in the likeness of God, as w-il as a ma- 
teria] animal nature; kindred with that of the brutes ;” 
that, in the words of Dr. Tayler Lewis, ‘‘ this does not 
exclude the idea that the human physical was con. 
nected with the previous nature, or natures, and was 
brought out of them.” He who declares that ‘* there 
is no method of interpreting language which will 
allow this language of Scripture” to be anything else 
than a revelation of the architectural method of the 
formation of the first human body is clearly mis- 
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taken, since it has been interpreted differently, if 
not absolutely by the current of interpretation in the 
church from the earliest period until now, certainly 
by a series of interpreters very eminent for scholar- 
ship, integrity, and orthodoxy. The truth is, the 
resolution adopted by the Southern General Assem 
bly in its panic is scarcely more consistent with the 
best exegesis of the church than with the most ap 
proved opinions of science. It runs athwart both. 

There is, at all events, a difference of interpreters 
upon this passage ; that is evident. How shall these 
differing scholars treat each other / Suppose we were 
to assert that the doctrioe that Adam's body was 
directly fashioned by Almighty God without any 
natural animal parentage of any kind is a ‘‘ danger- 
ous error ;” suppose we were to declare that the man 
who holds this error is unfit to be a teacher in the 
Church of Christ, and hardly fit to be a member, 
that he must be csst out of the pulpit and the pro- 
fessor’s chair, if not out of the communion of the 
saints, because he differs from those who in all 
ages have beld that Genesis ii., 7, simply teaches 
the twofold nature of man, emphasized in Romans, 
chapter vii.—his fleshly or earthy, and bis spiritual 
or divine—our correspondent would be indignant at 
our unchristian narrowness, and we should be defense- 
less before his indictment. It is not a whit better to 
denounce as heretics, and dangerous, and unfit to be 
recognized as Christian teachers, those who read this 
chapter as it has been read by a large number of 
Christian scholars, who believe that to it applies 
Paul’s declaration, ‘‘The letter killeth ; the spirit 
maketh alive,” who find in it a clear enunciation 
that man’s spiritual nature is God-given and links 
him to God, but that in it there is no intimation as 
to the method by which God fashioned the body from 
its earthly materials, or the time during which he was 
engaged in this work of preparing an earthly taber 
nacle for the living spirit. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


HE movement in the Home Missionary Conven. 
tion at Saratoga toward Christian comity in 
Christian missions was rightly regarded by all those 
who attended that Convention as one of the signifi- 
cant and hopeful signs of thetimes. Not less so, 
certainly, are the following resolutions, which were 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Langdon at the Jate Conven 
tion of the Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, favor. 
ably reported by a committee of which Bishop Ra‘i- 
son was chairman, and unanimously adopted in full 
convention : 


‘* Whereas, There is evidence that very many of our Chris 
tlan brethren, now separated from commanion with us and 
with each other, are laying seriously to beart the great dan- 
gers we are in by reason of our unhappy divisions ; and 

‘* Whereas, Alike through the press and on the platform of 
public assemblies, the hope and possibility of the restoration 
of catholic Christian unity has become the subject of serious 
discussion ; therefore 

‘* Resolved, That the Dioceee of Central Pennsylvania re- 
epectfully prays the General Convention of this Church, at 
its approaching session, not only to commend this subject 
earnestly to the active attention of the Commission on Eccle- 
siastical Relations, but also to appoint a special joint com- 
mittee, charged to inquire what duty these facts lay upon 
this Church, and to report what obstacles to such reunion 
exist for which we are responsible, and how they may be 
removed, that in no respect may any errors, shortcomings, 
or wroxg of ours be an offense or an occasion to fall in our 
brothers’ way. 

‘* Resolved also, That the House of Bishops be respectfully 
asked to consider whether it be not fitting, ander the cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the great reproach brought upon 
the name of our dear Lord by such divisions among his 
disciples, to set apart a day and to invite our Christian 
brethren of every name to unite with us in humbling our- 
selves before God, confessing our sing, beseeching him to 
remove this reproach from his people and from his church, 
and so to pour out upon us the Holy Spirit of all grace and 
truth that all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else 
may hinder us from godly union and concord, may be\aken 
aWay; that, as there is but one body and one spirit and 
one hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of us all, so we may, henceforth, be all 
ot one heart and one soul, united in one holy bond of truth 
and peace, of faith and charity, with one mind and one 
mouth glorifying God, that thus, not only with our lips, but 
in our lives, we may more effectually bear witness to our 
Lord Jeeus Christ and preach his Gospel among men.” 


This is a first step toward practical action. Chris- 
tian union has been urged in press and assembly ; it 
has been preached from pulpit and from platform ; 
it has been the theme of public discussion in church 
congresses, denominational and undenominational. 
The evils and follies of sectarianism have been ex- 
posed again and again—the needless expenditure of 
money; the absolutely injurious expenditure of 
moral force ; the bickering, and jealousies, and con- 


tentions ; the diversion of power from the work of 
spiritual conversion to that of sectarian proselyting. 
And now it almost seems as though the day of action 
was dawning. The Congregationalists, who stand at 
one end of the line ecclesiastically, the Episcopalians, 
who stand at the other end of the line, both resolve, 
and appsrently with hearty unanimity, that some- 
thing can be done, and something ought to be done, 
to promote that communion of saints and to make 
feasible that Holy Catholic Church which all Christen- 
dom unites in declaring to tea part of the kingdom 
of God. Is there any reason why the Presbyterians 
at their next General Assembly, and the Baptists at 
their next annual Convention, the Methodists at their 
annual Conference, and the Congregationalists at 
their National Council, should not also appoint a day 
of prayer for Christian unity, and also appoint a 
special joint committee charged to inquire what duty 
is laid upon these churches respectively, what obsta- 
cles to reunion exist for which they are responsible, 
and how they may be removed? In other words, is 
there any reason why representative thought-leaders 
of the Congregational, Methodis*, Baptist, and Pres- 
byterian Churches should not meet in conference 
with those appointees, who, we may hope, will be 
appointed by the General Oonvention of the Episco- 
pal Church to confer upon this whole subject, and 
see what the churches can do about it ? 


Last November the Boston Post published certain cor- 
respondence of Dr. Withrow with and concerning Dr. Her 
rick, which had previously been the subject of considerable 
talk among the Boston churches, and it accompanied them 
with severe editorial animadversions. A brief epitome of 
the letters as published was printed in The Christian Union, 
without, however, any reference to the comments of the 
“Post ’’ thereon. The ‘‘ Post,”’ tn a recent issne (the 
editorial management having meanwhile changed), says, 
editerially : ‘‘After careful inquiry and fuller information, we 
are satietied that In these articles a great injustice was done 
Dr. Withrow, and his action misrepresented.’’ The corre 
epondence has been laid before us, and we agree with the 
** Post in its estimate of its own animadverstons. We must 
also add that the correspondence as printed in the “* Post,”’ 
and therefore the epitome of it printed in The Christian 
Union, was in some vital respects misleading; and while 
in our judgment the original letter was one which ought 
not to bave been written, because it violated the sound 
principle, Never write about a manu what you would be re- 
luctant to have shown to him, there was nothing in the sub- 
sequent correspondence, when interpreted by concurrent 
events, to justify the suspicions and accusations based upon 
it. It should also be said, in justice to the parties immedi- 
ately concerned, that no one but the editor has any responst- 
bility for either the original paragraph or for this one, 
and that no attempt has ever been male by any one con 
cerned in the difficulty toinduce The Christian Union to 
take sides in it. 

Will the lady who kindly sent her address to Zenas Dane, 
making inquiries about a consumptive young man wishing 
to go West, please write again? Zenas Dane. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


T Andover the skies were bright, the mountatin- 
compelled winds had in them genuine tonic 
There were also breezes of a sociological and theological] 
character. Large numbers of the alumni were pres- 
ent. The cxaminations in the several departments | 
did not hear. Froma stenographic report [ glean this: 
The doctrines of annihilation and universal salvation 
cannot be accepted ; to cut one off from the offers 
of grace one must commit the unpardonable sin ; 
the unpardonable sin is conscious and persistent 
rejection of Christ and resistance of the Holy Spirit ; 
this sin may be committed and probation terminated 
long before death ; there is probability of future pro- 
bation for those who do not have Christ adequately 
presented before death; the word atonacs does not 
necessarily convey the idea of endilessness Professor 
Harris stated at the close of the examination that he 
had devoted the last haif of his iast lecture in present- 
ing the several theories of probation and future punish- 
ment, leaving the student free to select the theory for 
himself. Future probation does not appear to be taught 
as a dogma. 

The Rev. F. E. Woodruff, who has been Associate 
Professor of Sacred Literature for three years, was 
heartily elected Professor. He had done his work se 
well as to win the confidence and enthusiasm of the 
Trustees and students. 

One class took the initiative in an act which does credit 
to its heart and good sense. Elght gentlemen of the class 
of '71, all who were present, went in a body to call upon 
Professor Park. This class when in the Seminary were 
not in sympathy with the Professor's theology, an‘ there 
was naturally more or less of friction ; one of the num- 
ber has since become a Unitarian. Leaving aside theol- 
ogy, these gentlemen went as Christian men to present 
their regards and great veneration for the man who had 


taught them to think in the classroom. although the 
thinking had resulted {n the rejection of some of his 
theorles. When they had exchanged greetings with the 
esteemed teacher. and expressed thelr feelings through 
one of thelr number, there wasan om{nous silence Pro 
fessor Park strove to command his emotions and speak 
in reply, but the great will was not equal tothe task ; he 
bade them be seated, remarking that if they had called 
him an ‘old fogy ” he could readily have replied to 
them. but thelr kindness qu'te overpowered him. He 
stated what is most remarkable, that this fs the first class 
which ever called upon him asa class. If there were 
more amenities of this sort, more exchanges of greetings 
and congratulations on the plane of common humanity 
and accepted Christianity, there might be much less of 
theological asperity and larger unlly of falth A pleas- 
ing feature of the alumni dinner was the rising of all 
present, at the request of the President, Dr Fiske as an 
expression of esteem and gratitude to Professor Park, 
who fifty years ago entered upon his professional work 
in Andover. 

Wednesday was devoted to the discusafons of labor 
problems by some leading laymen an‘? clergymen tn the 
country. If the people did not feel like old boitles full 
of new wine, most of them were full to overflowing long 
before the afternoon session closed. I did not noteany 
thing new on social problems. It was interesting to see 
where the emphasis was laid. Three years ago the 
tone, temper, and doctrine of most of the speakers would 
have had other colors and shadings. The Christian con- 
ceptions of man, of the State, of property, of soctal 
relations, of obligations, were the working leaven of 
the thought. Profeseor Ely’s paper, which was read by 
another, demanded the thorough reconstruction of the 
State so as to secure the actualizition of love and good- 
ness all departments of life. Mr. E iward Atkinson's 
paper of an hour fn length was received with much favor. 
The fundamentsl idea of the address was tnat the essence 
of Christianity fs democratic and econom!c; «utiles as well 
as rights on the part of laborers and capltallsts ; unless 
each renders service to the other nothing can long exist. 
He says the demand for shortening hours of labor {s in 
erder ; they have been shortened, are shortening, the 
question being now how to carry the process forward. 
The problem must be allowed to solve itself in accord 
with advanciag public opinion. The implied theology 
of Mr. Atkinson's address, so far as there was any, m'ght 
be stated as God In society. Dr. Newman Smyth made 
a manly and brilliant address, some sparkles evidently 
saying themselves in the lightning-like working of his 
mind. Other addresses were able and timely, and, all 
tn all, the discussion was pertinent and must be helpful. 

Five of the graduating class delivered addresses which 
did themselves and the Seminary high credit. Whatever 
there is new in Andover theology is in the conception of 
the atonement much more than in probation. Dropping 
the governmental theory, and woring out from the love 
of God as revealed in Christ, the Christian conception fs 
enlarged and broadened. Dr. George Leon Walker will 
lecture next year on Foreign Missions; Dr. A. H. Quint 
on Congregationalism ; Dr. Fairbairn, of Bra !ford, Eng- 
land, will lecture on the compurative history of the 
greater religions. 


An advisory council, on which were Drs Duryea, 
Quint, Herrick, with some eighteen others, the Rev. Mr. 
McGinley, Moderator, met at Newburyport to decide 
the ecclesiastical standing of the Rev. Henry B. Mott. 
Ile was dismissed at Augusta, Me., some years ago, by 
counci), which acquitted him of the charge of Untversal- 
ism, but neither commended him to the churches nor 
thechurch tothe grace of God. He thus lost his mintis- 
terfal standing. Two churches in Newburyport have 
employed him to preach as acting pastor. The confer- 
ence of churches not only refused to recoznize Mr. Mott 
as the pastor of the Whitefield Church, but wrote a letter 
of censure to thatchurch. There has been much excite 
ment for some years. Many letters have been written. 
Mr. Mott some years ago conferred with some Unitarian 
clergymen, and was accused of duplicity. The council 
decided that the church should have called acouncl! to 
give Mr. Mott ecclesiastical standing before hiring him ; 
that the conference bad no right to admonish the church ; 
that there Is no evidence aga!nst the Christian cha:acter 
of Mr. Mott; that he ought to be restored to good stand- 
ing in the denomination. The eplsode of an anonymous 
letter which was sent by ‘‘a Christian brother” to the 
Moderator received severe rebuke from him, and brought 
the house down in tempests of applause. I' will be well 
if this rebuke shall be heeded, and ministers and others 
who have indulged In “‘sending letters shead,” trying 
to clrcumvent men covertly, shall see themselves as all 
self-respecting and honorable men see the conduct. 


Dr. Arthur Little, of Chicage, addressed the Congre- 
gational ministers, Monday, at length, describing the 
Rev. Mr. Jones’s work in thatcity. He says optnion 
there is divided concerning the success of Mr. Jones. 
He feels that the evangelist does not take strong hold of 
the conscience and make deep {mpreseions. Professor 
Fiske, of the Seminary in Chicago, said a few words in 
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confirmation of Dr, Little's remarks. Both spoke hope- 
fully of the Christian cfforts in the suburbs and foreign 
parts of the citv. 


The Boston Children’s Friend Soctety have dedicated 
their new home for boys in Dedham, the house being 
beautifully located on a plot of eight acres near the Fatr- 
banks mansion, claimed to be the oldest in New England, 
and the early home of ex Governor Fairbanks, of Ver- 
mont. -—-The House of Representatives, by a declded 
majority, enjo'ns the city of Worcester to purify {te 
sewage within four years. OnSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HIE Mental Sclence Church, sald to be the first 
organization“of the kind in the country, held {ts 
first meeting last week in the C'ark Street Methodist 


Church. The attendance was sma!)!, but enthusiastic. 


Those who make up the soclety welcome all who be- 
lieve in what is known as the mental or metapbysical 
cure of disease. These Mental Scientists profess to be 
able to cure those whom regular physicians give up. 
They discard all drugs, end affirm mentally that the 
patient has no disease. The testimony as to the num- 
ber thus cured given at the gathering referred to above 
was certainly very remarkable. The organisation pro- 
poses to hold meetings the first and third Wednesday 
evenings of each month. The organization sustains a 
Mental Science College, from which twenty persons 
have just graduated. The course costs $50, and con- 
sists of twelve lessons of two hourseach. While little 
has been said here about the work of these Mental 
Scientists, they have evidently obtained a strong footing 
in Chicago, and are slowly increasing in power and in- 
fluence. 


The Congregational Club held {ts last meeting for the 
season at the Grand Pacific, Monday evening, January 7. 
About three bundred and fifty persons were present. 
It was City Mission night. The Rev. H. A. Schauffler, 
of Cleveland, made the opening address, dwelling espe- 
clally upon the work among the Bohemians, and upon 
the promise this work makes. He was followed by 
R. E. Jenkins, Esq, Vice-President of the Society, 
who, in a detailed statement of the needs of the Society 
for the year to come, showed very clearly that not a 
penny less than $20,000 would meet the demands now 
pressing. Taking ‘‘Uur Opportunity” for his text, 
Dr. F. A. Noble made an appeal for subscriptions, in 
response to which about $9,000 were pledged. It is 
thought that the rest of the money will be obtained. 
The Society wishes to ald two or three churches in 
building the present year, and to meet almost the entire 
expense of a building for Clinton Street Church. Its 
policy is to equip some one field for work each year, 
and thus in time establish {ts missions in every part of 
the city. It has already aided ten or fifteen churches 
and missions, and has under fts care, directly and in- 
directly, about ten thousand Suarday-school scholars. 
The Bohemian work grows more promising each week. 
A new building is greatly needed, and there is hope that 
the business men of the city, irrespective of denomina- 
tion, will furnish the means for {ts erection. 


The labor troubles, though not yet removed, are 
giving us less anxiety than a week ago. We hear of 
fewer strikes, though contractors do not feel that they 
can so far trust their help as to assume much responsi- 
bility. It is judged here that the rougher and more 
unreasonable element among the Knights of Labor capt- 
ured the Cleveland meeting, and that Mr. Powderly’s 
influence is waning. This is generally regretted, though 
some think that the sooner the Knights break up, the bet- 
ter, and that to abandon such counselors as Mr. Powderly 
is a short cut to dissolution. Probably the public has 
less sympathy with the labor organizations than it had 
before the Anarchistic outbreak in May. For in some 
way the feeling is quite strong, though perhaps without 
reason, that the leaders of strikes and Communists and 
Socialists and Anarchists are pretty closely linked to 
gether. The charge as to the spirit and purposes of the 
Anarchists made at Seattle, the arrest of Rau at Omaha, 
and the discoveries which have been made here, give 
evidence of a purpose on the part of designing men to 
start a crusade against property and owners of property 
in every part of the country. It is expected that some 
very astonishing disclosures as to the extent and power 
of the Anarchists will be made at the trial of those who 
are under indictment for the part they had in the riot in 
Haymarket Square. This trial is set for June 21. 


Public sentiment :gainst Sunday theatricals has so far 
prevailed as to bring together the managers of our 
better theaters for consultation as to the most feasible 
means of 1.reventing Sunday performances in the future. 
It is understood that performers and managers do not 
desire them, and it is affirmed that hereafter no first- 
class theaters will be open on Sunday. 


The most brillfant social event of the season was the 
opening of the Union League club-rooms ‘Thursday 
evening. This club, composed of some of the best men 
in the city, was organized in 1879, for social and political 
ob jects, and especially to create in its members a deeper 
sense of the obligations of citizenship, and to the 
passage and execution of such Jawa as the tlmes may 
call for. Its power has already been felt th securing the 
passage by the last Legtslature of a law for the provention 
of illegal voting. Its new butiding, at the corner of 
Jackson Strect and Fourth Avenue, {s one of the most 
attractive of its kind in the Uatted States. The building 
has cost $170,000, and with {ts furniture $45,000 more. 
In its architectural fintsh, {n the arrangement of its 
rooms, in the elegance of its furnishings, in adaptation 
to the purposes for which {t was erected, the building 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


The report of the Saratoga meeting of last week 
rejoices our hearts. Now that we have passed the half 
a million in annual gifts for home missions, let us not 
rest till the million {fs secured, and the Gospel faithfully 
preached wherever in this land {t can find hearers. 
The one thing, however, which we of the West do not 
believe the Society needs {s a special secretary for its 
city work. What would such a secretary find to do in 
such a city as Chicago, for example, where the work is 
under the care of as wise a superintendent as the Society 
can furnish, and who has the constant and unwearied 
assistance of a large number of the most succesful 
business men the city contains ? 


SPRING-TIDE. 


By Lrey Larcom., 


HE tide had turned from the ebb ; the first billow sighed 
toward the shore ; 
And with ita song-sparrow’'s carol came in at the open door. 


As the chant of the sea gathered volame, the bird’s song in 
melody grew :— 

What new, unexplained exaltation is flooding me through 
and through ? 


‘One swallow makes never a summer,’’ the wise ones are 
wont to say; 
But the wisiom of trustier heralds is abroad in the air to-day. 


All May, all the roses of June, I possess in that song-spar- 
row’s note ; 

All the might of the mellow sea-thunder is mine in that 
murmurous rote. 


The ear by itself cannot listen ; we hear with the heart and 
the soul ; 

And the messenger holds the full message : in a drop! have 
tasted the whole. 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE PLAN. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


N response to your request for a statement from me as 
to Schools Nos. 11 and 12 of this city, I have to say : 
Down to 1873 two parochial schools were maintained 
in this city under the charge of the Catholic Church au- 
thorities, in buildings owned by that Church. In that 
year the schools were discontinued, and an arrangement 
entered into between the owners of the buildings and 
the Board of Education whereby the buildings were 
leased, during school hours, to the city at the nominal 
rent of one dollar per year—the Board agreeing to keep 
the buildings in repair and insured; also to establish 
and maintain public schools in the buildings, which 
should be in all reepects the same as the schools con- 
ducted under the direction of the Board in the buildings 
owned by the city. About September 1 of that year the 
Board received possession of these buildings, under this 
agreement, and organized public schools of primary 
grades in them. 

Ten buildings were then being used by the city for 
school purposes, numbered from 1 to 10, inclusive ; 
these were numbered, one 11, and the other 12, and they 
have since been known by these designations. The 
organization of these schools by the Board was as 
though no schools had ever been conducted there. Of 
the twelve teachers then selected but one had been pre. 
viously employed in the buildings. 

These schools were established, and have since been 
conducted, by the Board in like manner and under the 
same rules as the other public schools of the city, and in 
all matters of school work, procedure, and disc!pline, 
and in the recognition of absolute and unquestioned 
control by the civil authorities both of teachers and 
pupils, there has been no distinction between these and 
the other public schools. From the fact that these 
schcols are situated in the parts of the city where the 
Catholic population is mainly located, and that the city 
is not subdivided into districts, but parents are permitted 
to select any school, of a proper grade, they may desire 
their children to attend, provided a vacancy exists in the 
particular room, the pupils in these echools are largely 
of Catholic parentage, though more or less pupils of 
Protestant descent always attend ; but no complaint of 
denominational influence or practice has ever been made 
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to the school authorities, The teachers have always beeti 
examined, employed, and discharged, and all mattefé 
concerning these schools acted upon, by the Board of its 
own motion, and without suggestion from or consulta- 
tion with the owners of the buildings or any one repre- 
senting them, 

All the teachers employed in theso schools are under- 
stood to be of Catholic affillations, but they have been 
selected by the Board in the exercise of an untrammeled 
judgment, the Commissioners having deemed {t proper 
to do so. Two of the teachers {n one school, and three 
in the other, are Sisters of Charity. They are women 
of high scholastic attainments, and their school work bas 
been very satisfactory ; they wear the dress of thelr fic- 
clety, but are known by their baptismal nares, which 
they use {n all communications to the Board. The mem- 
bers of this Soclety are ladies of Catholic faith specially 
educated as teachers and to ald in worksof charity ; they 
are not nuns, and differ much from them ; the vows 
of the nun are perpetual, and thereby her life is devoted 
to the exclusive service and advancement of the Church, 
while the obligations of the Sister are of a temporary 
character covering but a year, when the member may, 
at her option, renew them for another year, or honot- 
ably and freely retirefrom membership. Many changts 
of teachers bave been made by the Boafd, anda majority 
of those at present employed {n these schools have been 
educated {n the public schools of the city, and are grad. 
uates of our High School. 

By the terms of the agreement, the owners have con- 
trol of the buildings except during school hours, and I 
belleve catechetical exercises are conducted there with 
such of the pupils as choose to remain, or who may 
come there for that purpose from other schools. With 
this the Board, of course, has had nothing to do, except 
that it has provided that no pupil attending schoo! there 
shall be restricted in any way in entering or leaving the 
bulldings prior to or after schoo! sessions. 

During the thirteen years of this arrangement the 
Board has consisted of twelve commissioners, selected 
in annual groups of four, for the term of three years 
each, by the people of the city at large. No one con- 
nected with the Catholic Church has been a member of 
the Board or a candidate for a commiseionership dur. 
ing this time. But two of the Commissioners who were 
in office in 1873 are now members of the Board, and 
neither of them has since been continuously in office. 
Prior to the change, the extent and character of {nstruo- 
tion fn the parochial schools here was not sufficiently 
advanced to enable those instructed there to enter our 
High School, and, so far as I have any knowledge, none 
ever came to that school from that source; since that 
time these schools have been regularly sending pupils to 
the High School, in about the same proportion as the 
other schools. This system has apparently been satis 
factory to our citizens, and it certainly has been the 
source of great advantages toa large class of puptls, who 
have thereby secured the benefits of a common school 
education, which otherwise they probably would not 
have obtained. I think the arrangement has been large- 
ly successful by reason of the very judicious action of 
the Catholic people here in not attempting to exerclse, 
influence, control, or participate in the management of 
the public schools, and in allowing a Protestant Board 


| of Education to freely treat and dispose of this serious 


question. This fact of non-interference has strengthened 
the Board by relieving it from any feeling of insecurity 
on the part of the Protestant citizens, and enabled it to 
proceed in such manner as in the judgment of {ts mem. 
bers for the time being was best under the circumstances, 
to so arrange that all the children of the city should 
equally obtain the opportunity to receive the common 
school education contemplated by law. 


O. D. M. Baxer, President. 
CITY OF POUGHKEEPSIE, BoarD oF Epvucarion. 


FROM FATHER NILAN. 

In reply to your inquiry concerning the degree of 
satisfaction given to us by the present plan of conduct 
ing the public schools of this city, it may be stated, un- 
hesitatingly, that it meets all just claims, and leaves 
nothing to be desired. There have been some in the 
congregation who preferred the old parish school system, 
although I have heard but one gentleman give expres 
sion to that opinion, and,he only as a matter of specula- 
tion. 

It may be remarked, however, that the results of the 
thirteen years’ experience of the Poughkeepsie plan, as 
evidenced by the moral and religious habits of the boys 
and girls of our congregation, who have been trained in 
these schools ; the just harmonizing of the apparently 
conflicting clafms of Church, State, and family ; the ad- 
justment of race differences ; the allaying of petty prej. 
udices, which elsewhere disturb the tranquillity of the 
community—these and many other equally precious re 
sults may be fairly ascribed! to the judicious spirit in 
which the Board of Education have carried on their 
work, and effectually solved the school question. 

James NILAN, Pastor. 

St. Peter’s N. Y. 
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FROM PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


I have long felt that the wise harmony and strength 
of our schoo] system must, as regards religious in- 
struction, be found in more liberal inclusion rather 
than in more rigid exclusion. All that the public, 
under the most stringent sense of justice, can demand 
is that public instruction shall be completely ruled by 
its own officers, and 89 be able to reach the most efficien- 
cy with the least outlay under prevalent methods. 

This demand seems to be met by the Poughkeepsie 
plan. If, in any particular, thereshould be any fallure, 
correction would be an easy matter. The obvious gains 
of the method are extended concillation, a preservation 
in its completeness of public {pstruction, and—this also 
seems to me a gain—a gratification of the desire to unite 
religious end secular training. Even those who are 
hostile to such a union must admit religious education 
to be an undeniable right of those who desire it; while 
very many, besides those whose feelings are most direct- 
ly involved, will regard this affiliation as a promise of 
good and as giving a very desirable extension of 
liberty. 

The largeness of this method, in the feelings which 
prompt and sustain {t, goes far to commend It. 

Joun Bascom. 


Unrversity or Wisconsin, Maprson, Wis., } 
PRESIDENT'S Room. 


FROM THE REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 


The ‘‘ Poughkeepsie plan” {s virtually that of the 
State teaching religion. A slight disguise is had, but 
the fact Is still there. Now, if the State does this with 
a Romanist school, why not with a Mormon school, or 
an Agnostic school ? The public moneys go to teaching 
a sectarian religion, abhorrent to the majority of the 
people. That religion is not taught during echool hours 
amounts to nothing, when the same “sisters,” who 
teach during school hours, teach religion to the same 
scholars afterwards. The State has taken up a school 
which the Romanists could not sfford to run, aad now 
runs itforthem, That isthe wholeof it. Of couree, 
Father McSweeny and Father Nilan are satisfied. 
They may well be. But ask the Presbyterian and 
Reformed pastors of Poughkeepsie what they think of 
this system. The opinion of an official School Board Is 
not worth much. Officials have very weak vertebre, 
and very limited opinions generally. Mr. Baker's letter 
does not give asingle reason for the expedient, except 
that it quiets the Romanista and allows a Protestant 
Board of Education to freely treat and dispose of the 
school question! Why, of course it will do that. Give 
the Romanists what they want and they will not trouble 
you. Poughkeepete ts a little town, and this thing can 
pass there. But it is the thin edge of the wedge. By 
and by we shall have tt tried in New York. Father 
McSweeny bas been writing to me about it lately. I 
reckon we shal! have a lively fight when ft comes here. 
There is ne safety for our country but In anon religious 
elementary education {in our public echoolsa. The 
higher education and the religious education must be 
private, by the homes and the churches, All else fs 
fraught with danger. Howankn Crosry, 

116 Fast Nineteenta Street, New York City. 


FROM PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 

In reply to your {inquiry just recefved, 1 am happy 
to express my favorable opinion of the “ Poughkeepsie 
plan.” 

The Poughkeepste plan seems to me valuable as an 
A» erican instance of just and sensible dealings between 
public echool authorities and the Roman Catholic por. 
tlon of a population which its heterogeneous as re. 
gards religious faith. European experlence upon the 
same subject is ample and conclustve as to the perfect 
feasibility of doing justice fn this important matter. 
But it is a wise child, or people, that learns from the 
experience of others. As Benjamin Franklin says, 
‘* Expertence keeps a dear schoo: ; but fools will learn 
in no other, and scarce in that.” Hence the peculfar 
value of the Poughkeepste facts. 

Crarves W. Exror. 

Harvarn Cawarings, Mass, 


FROM PROFES80R G. STANLEY HALL. 

The plan tried at Poughkeepsie strikes me, so far as 
can be inferred from the silps you Inclose, as a very 
happy adjustment of the relations between the Roman 
Catbolle Church and the public achools. Itis, of course, 
only a modus rivend:, and by no means @ solution of the 
religious question to education. It seems to me, how. 
ever, that both the church and the school authorities 
show a charity and toleration as commendable and as 
Christian as it is rare. The spirit displayed on both 
sides is so «xceptional that I doubt {f such a plan could 
be generally adopted. G STANLEY HALL 

Jouns Usrversitr, Bactrwore, Md. 


FROM REV. FATHER PATRICK F. McSWEENY, D.D. 
I have received yours of May 25, in which you 
request that I should give my judgment respecting the 


value, for general adoption, of the ‘‘ Poughkeepsie 
plan” of public school education. Being destrous my 
self that some arrangement should be arrived at which 
would secure dally religious {nstruction to the Catholic 
children without their parents being oh'iged to deprive 
themselves of the benefits freely dispensed by the State 
echools, I a~ only too happy to co-operate with anybody 
In trying to bring aout such a result. 

The Oatholica are now giving free education In both 
religious and secular knowledge, in this diocese alone. 
to more than 36000 of their own children, at great 
expense to themselves, while they are also taxed for the 
public schools. One thing, therefore, is beyond ques 
tlon—that they are completely sincere and bonest fn 
their objection, not to the public schools, but to the 
present system {n vogue {n them, by which religion {s 
divorced from secular knowledge. Tbis system seems 
to approve itself to the majority ; but all will allow that 
what is so honestly objected to by fully 500,000 people 
—tbe number of Catholics in this city alone—ought not 
to be regarded as so fixed and excellent a system that to 
80 much as suggest any change In {t should be set down 
as unpatriotic, un-American, and almost sacrilegious ; 
nor should {t be sald, without the grossest injustice, that 
theee 500 000 of our fellow-citizens are opposed to edu. 
cation, when they are actually paying twice for what 
their calumniators pay only once. Finally, ft not fair 
to jump at the conclusion that they are 500,000 fools 
The Catholics, as I said, belleve that religious inatruc- 
tion and practices, such as prayer, etc., should accom- 
pany the imparting of secular knowledge, just as salt fs 
taken with food, not in large doses once a week, but by 
pinches dally and hourly, so that the child may be 
trained to be a good, clever cltizen. They attach more im- 
portance to the goodnees than to the cleverness, not only 
for the future life, but even for this life, and they want 
the goodness and smartness well mixed. Now, they feel 
aggrieved that they should be punished, not intentlon- 
ally, but practically, for being religiously incifned, and 
obliged to pay the fiddler for others’ dancing. They 
would naturally like that the State should give them 
back thelr own money, by allowing them a subsidy for 
every child that they educate fn secular matters to the 
satisfaction (on examination) of the Board of Education, 
and to thelr own satisfaction {n religion, morals, etc., 
without their being interfered with at all in the man- 
agement of the schools. This would, of course, be 
the best plan, since they could then, as now, have 
their own Catholic histories, readers, geographies, etc , 
prayers at all hours, and everything without let or hin 
drance ; the State looking only at results. This plan 
would not cost the State one-half the present amount of 
money, and fs in actual use in England and elsewhere. 
Non Catholics would, of course, be entitled to the same 
privileges. Not being able to get this, on the princt- 
ple that half a loaf is better than no bread, when I was 
pastor at Poughkeepste, with the full sanction of the 
late Cardinal, and through the enlightened sense of jus 
tice and wisdom of the members of the Board of Edu 
cation of that city, one of whom was Mr. O. D. M. 
Baker, we there succeeded in establishiog the ‘‘ Pough. 
keepsie plan ’’ described in your paper by that gentle. 
man. This gave us teachers of our own falth, and the 
right to teach religion outside of school hours ; books, 
etc., belong In common with other schools of a neutral 
character. An almost identical system bas been tn use 
with the approval of the Catholic authorities, all over 
Ireland for many vears. I found it to work well while I 
had relations with the Board, for some five years, and the 
Rev. Mr. Nilan, my successor, bas been also well satis 
tied. Now as to your query: Would it doasa general 
arrangement? I soswer, yes and no! Yes, if all 
Boards of Education were like that at Poughkeepele. 
As Mr. Baker telis you, ‘‘ All the teachers employed to 
these schools are understoud to be of Catholic affilla- 
tions, but they have been selected by the Board in the 
exercise of an untrammeled judgment, the Commis. 
sloners baving deemed it proper todo sv.” It ts plato 
that Catholic parents would gatn nothing If the teach 
ers were not of Catholic aflillations. How, for Instance, 
could they give Catholic religious Instruction? And 
why should Catholic parents give their buildings to the 
Board if they were to get no privilege at all? Still, in 
this Instance the Board was not bound to tuke avy no 
tice of their wishes. The parents simply trusted the 
mem bers to do the square thing, and these gentlemen have 
acted justly and judictously, although free to do other- 
wise. To make the system general it would not do 
to have it dependent on the mere personnel of @ board, 
There would have to be legislation entitiing the parents 
to vote as to the religion of the teacher, so that, in accord 
ance with the law of the Creator, they should have 
something to say fa the education of their own offspring, 
let them be Catholic or non Catholic. In whose hands, 
after all, is 80 when they are not uofitto fulfill 
the duty? Practicaily, this doctrine t4 recognized by 
non Catholics. For example, outof the twelve schools 
of Poughkeepsie, only two have Catholic teachers, 
whereas ten have Protestant or non-Catholic teachers ; 
that is, teachers who sult the parents of the children 


attending those echools. The teacher {fs simply the 
vice-parent for the day, hence !{n al! that fs right she 
ought to be like the parent, and, above a!!, not opposed 
to him fn religion, which m«kes so radical a «difference 


What the parent holris sacred shou! i no’ be to the vice 
parentasubj-ctof ridicule, ete etc otherwtee the chtld 
falls by trytog to ride two horses going opposite dire: 

tons. Hence, ete , etc.. rerbum sapientiius Let us try to 


put the Catholic, Protestant, and Jew'tsh parent back 
where G od placed them, and save the children to religton 

This might be done {f wecan get a!! Christian and 
Jewish parents to unite in demanding—first, that religton 
be not excluded from the public schools ; second, that, 
where the Catholic or non Catholic children are in a 
majority, the teacher be Catholic or non Catholic, and 
that, the alstrict system being abolished, the parents of 
the minority may be free, {f they choose, to send thefr 
children to another school where the teachers aie more 
suitable. Wecould concede, moreover, tha’ no religious 
instruction be given fn schoo] hours, and that {t be not 
given to those whore parents do not destre ft. 

If the principle ts admitted, we wi!! have little diffi 
culty in arranging these detat!s, and you wil! find that 
instead of hatred {t will produce good will between the 
different denom!nations. To sim un, the denomina- 
tional system would sult best, but the Poughkeepste plan 
would do tf legalized ; or; to say the least, the experiment 
is worth trying. 

If we wish in the future to have a republican form 
of government fn this our beloved land, or, indeed, 
Christian civilization with any form of government. ft 
behooves us to give the young al! the religion that they 
can recelve, P. FP. MceSweeny, D.D., Rector. 

Sr. Curren, New York Crry. 


FROM THE REV. GEORGE 8. PAYSON. 

The Poughkeepsie plan for the unfon of religious 
instruction with the curriculum of public schools, as 
outlined in recent articles in your paper, obj -ctlon- 
able. 

A very obvious blemish {s the sectarian dress of the 
sisters, which ought not to be tolerated In any State- 
supported schools. It 1s an object lesson {n sectartanism, 
and a most effective one. The more capable the teacher 
the more Impressive the leseon, for her talents and char- 
acter will be naturally associated with her garb. Even 
if she utters no syllable of sectarian {nstruction, elther 
within school bours or before or after them, the garb 
itself isan intolerable infringement by sectarianism upon 
neutral ground. It ought to be at once prohibited by 
law. Apart from this, however, the plan, If carrled 
into our system of public education, would be likely to 
encourage sectarian distinctions which should not In any 
way be recognized by the State. 

To mention the least objectionable form which it 
might assume: there might be a threefold division ; the 
Catholics with thelr schoo! buildings and teachers, the 
Jews with theirs, and the Protestants of a!] denomina- 
tions, uniting upon fundamentals of Chri-tian truth, 
with theirs; in each case religious {instruction being ex- 
cluded from school hours, but belng permitted before 
and after, the expense for this being met by ecclestastt- 
cal funds, and the expense for the public school instruc 
tion being met by Siate funds. But even against this 
there are three grave objections, 1 Sectarian distinc- 
tions, which the State should do nothing to encourage, 
would be emphasized. 2. The State, as auch, would 
still be throwing its influence—as it now does—agaltnat 
all religious teaching by exc!u ling {t from the currleu 
ium of {ta schools ; for, upon the supposition, no pupil 
wou'd be compelled toattend the religious classes of the 
schools. 3 The hundreds of thousands of children 
(there are 740,009 in New York State alone) now un- 
reached by any religious Instruction whatever would 
still be untaught fn religion ; which a free S'ate, for ita 
own permanence, ought not to permit. The last two 
objections might be removed If religious tnstruction of 
some kind, elther Jewish, (atholic, or Protestant, were 
by the State made com pulsury for every child ; and this 
ought certainly to be done, whatever else 1s left undone. 
But the first objection would still remain a very serlous 
one {In many minds. The excellence of our public 
school system, a3 a matrix for democracy, bas heen, 
and is, that Jews, Catholics, and Protestants sit ste by 
side, and learn through dal'y contact to love and honor 
one another from childhood. It would be « grave mis 
fortune for the country to bave this matrix broken ; an! 
therefore the Poughkeepsle plan, even when the offen 


sive sectarfan garb or dress were removed, would be 
objectionable. 

Still, tt may be found that some modification of thi 
plan will prove to be the only practicable compromire 
between contending tnterests. It !s evident that ou: 
State-supported schoo!s cannot lonv remain as they now 
are. Religion, thelstic religion, the simplest and most 
fundamental religious truth, is ignored their curren 
lum ; and, since neutrality in this matter ts from the 
nature of things impossible, the State is throewiny the 


weight of its vast influence in there schools ayalnat 
religion. But for a free State this is suicida!, since a 
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pure and stable morality is of vital importance, and can 
only be secured through religious sanctions. 

It is idle to affirm, as some have done, that China 
presents an illustrious example of permanence where 
national morality has no theistic foundation. China {fs 
not a free State. Its morality is vile. Republican in- 
stitutions could not exist for a single century with such 
education as the Chinese furnish. The government 
of China would not be tolerated in America for ten years. 
Our public schools must be in some way associated with 
the teaching of positive theistic truth, or the doom of 
American democracy is sealed. Buta large number of 
our fellow-citizens are aggrieved by taxation for god- 
less schools, and yet they will not be content with any 
compromise upon religious dogmas. They will be sat- 
isfed only with the teaching of Roman Catholic doc- 
trines in connection with the schools; and their self- 
consistent, steadfast, and continual reiteration of these 
conscientious views demands respect from €very earnest 
thinker. If, then, Jews and Protestants would consent 
to make arrangements, mutatis mutandis, for the uni- 
versal adoption of the Poughkeepsie plan, so that 
the Jews would have their own schoolhouses and 
teachers, and the Protestants theirs, it might be found 
the most practicable plan proposed for the settlement of 
this burning question. It would certainly have the 
merit of being impartial and fair toall. And, inspite of 
the resulting aggravation of denominational differences, 
there might be a counterbalancing gain through the 
national abandonment of the present popular but peril- 
ous secularization of the public schools. In any case, 
however, whc«ther the Poughkeepsie plan become general 
or not, the State, for its own preservation, ought to make 
the inculcation of theistic religious truth imperative in 
every public school, as an indispensable part of compul- 
sory education for every American child. 

GrorGE 8. Payson. 

No. 1 Seaman AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


FROM THE REV. A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 


The Poughkeepsie plan seems to me, on religious 
grounds, eminently worthy of adoption, wherever it {s 
practicable. Asa Protestant Christian I should be glad 
to have the children of parents belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church trained in a religious faith in closer 
kindred with my own. But it is of immeasurably 
greater importance that they have a training in which 
the religious and Christian element holds a prominent 
place. Our great social and political danger is {n the 
fact that a very large proportion of the children, espe- 
clally the sonsof Roman Catholic parents, grow up with 
no religious belief or principle of any kind. Of the 
leaders in socialistic and communistic movements very 
mapy are vative Americans, the sons of allen Roman 
Catholic parents, whom our public school system has 
detached from the church of their parents, without re- 
placing its discipline by any religious teaching or influ- 
ence. 

There seem at first thought many reasons why the 
children of native Americans and those of parents of 
foreign birth should form the relations of mutual regard 
and confidence which might be expected to result from 
their attending the same schools ; but if childrez of the 
latter class can remain under the watch and ward of 
teachers and priests, who care for their souls, we may 
well adjourn the question of co-education till such 
time as our ordinary public schools can have the ethical 
and religious value which they now for the most part 
lack. A P. PEasopy. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


FROM FATHER THOMAS 8. PRESTON. 


If I understand the Poughkeepsie plan, the Board of 
>ducation leases the school building from the church, 
and pays all the expenses of the school. The teachers 
are to be nominated by the Catholic pastor, and to pass 
the required examination before the Board. No school- 
books are to be used which are not approved by the 
pastor.’ No religious instruction {is given during school 
hours. This just action on the part of the Board of 
Poughkeepsie shows an intention on their part to meet 
the wants of all citizens, as far as the law permits. I do 
not know the exact contract between them and the Cath- 
olic pastor, and cannot, therefore, speak of it with any 
minuteness. It is not what Catholics want ; for we bave 
a right to denominational schools, and to our part of the 
fund raised for primary education. But it isan approach 
to justice. If the same spirit were shown in other cities, 
education would be more general, and the tax upon the 
State much less. On principle, we object to the separa- 
tion of religion from education, and do not wish that 
the mouth of the teacher should be shut, even during 
the six hours of school, upon the subjects which concern 
the highest interests of man—the worship and duty 
which he owes to God. Tuomas 8. PREstTon. 


Ann's Cuvrca, 110 East Srresr, 
New York. j 


1 We think this is a mistake. The school-books are wholly 
DY the School Board,—([ Eps. Cc. U. 


THE APACHES AT FORT MARION. 


N one of the saddest pages in Helen Jackeon’s 
“Century of Dishonor” the story is told of the 
massacre, by white men, of Apache Indians in the spring 
of 1871. The Indians asked to be permitted to live in the 
mountains and raise corn in the valleys, where their 
fathers, and their fathers’ fathers, had lived before them. 
They laid down their arms and began to work, while the 
army officers, convinced of their honesty, intelligence, 
and ability to support themselves, urged the Government 
to grant their request. Before the reply came a party of 
white men made a raid on the Indian camp, killed 128 
persons, al] but eight belng women and children, and 
drove the rest of the band to the mountains. The rec- 
ord since has been a terrible one. The story of the last 
four years needs no repetition. Fortunately for our 
honor, General Crook has been in command of the De- 
partment of Arizona, and, knowing he was fighting 
wronged though gullty men, he has risked his life and 
reputation to save those whom he was compelled to 
conquer. Seventy-five of the Chiricahua Apaches, a 
part of the last band remaining hostile, surrendered to 
General Crook in March, and were sent to Fort Marion, 
in St. Augustine, Fla. There are fifteen men, thirty- 
one women, and twenty-nine children in the party. 
The braves are rather short, thick-set men, of great 
physical strength ; with one or two exceptions, they 
have not the faces of criminals. Old Nana, who, the 
Indians say, is 127 years old, bears the reputation of 
having killed a white man for every year of his life. 
The women and children vary in age from tiny bables 
to intelligent, well-grown boys and girls, and from 
young, unmarried women to old crones whose faces 
are wrinkled and whose backs are bent with age. They 
arrived at St. Augustine in the half-clothed condition in 
which they surrendered in Arizona, and, as the army 
stores contain no supplies for women and children, their 
condition could not be improved. 

‘* Repulsive creatures,” people said, though the men’s 
faces are strong and fine, and the women’s are full of 
expression. As we watched the strange group we could 
forget the rags and dirt and admire the courage and 
endurance of women who, carrying heavy burdens, 
had kept pace with their husbands and brothers, along 
blind trails, over the wildest mountain passes. We 
wondered at the chivalry and tenderness of the men 
who, fleeing for their lives, had not suffered the women 
to lose their care, nor left behind one toddling baby. 
Chi-hua-hua, the head chief of the Indians at Fort 
Marion, a short man with heavy frame and firm, ex- 
pressive face, is the national leader of his people, and is 
very anxious for their welfare. His address to General 
Crook at the surrender is full of Indian elequence: ‘I 
am anxious to be better, for I see the sun looking down 
upon me and the earth listening. . . . It seems to me | 
have seen the one who makes the rain and sends the winds. 
He must have sent you to this place. . . . I surrender 
to you because I believe in you. You have never lied 
to us. You do not deceive us. You must be our God. 
. . . I want you to be a father to me and treat me as 
your son. 1 want you to have pity on me...I am 
now in your hands... . I surrender myself to you. 
. . . Do with me as you please.” 

What will the nation whom General Crook repre- 
sented do with Chi-hua-hua and his band? The men 
are prisoners of war. Their future is in the hands of 
the War Department, and the tenderest-hearted friends 
of the Indians may not plead for them. 

If they had cause for revenge, they are still guilty in 
wreaking that revenge on people innocent of any crime 
against them. If, as fugitives, with scores of women 
and children dependent on them, they must live by 
depredation, and cover their traces by the death of their 
victims, they have no excuse for being fugitives. They 
had pledged to General Crook a lasting peace—that they 
would work for their own support, with no expectation 
of ald from the Government. By the Indians’ own 
code the most contemptible crime is a broken covenant. 
But after the Indian warriors have been judged, the 
women and children remain to be provided for. What 
is to be done with them’? The quick response will 
come from every friend of Indians in the land, “‘ Edu- 
cate them.” Work again the beautiful miracle in char- 
acter and life which has been often wrought before 
through Him who saves men. It has been proved that 
there is no depth of degradation which His redeeming 
hand cannot reach. Prove it again. There in the 
tents, on the ramparts of old Fort Marion, begin to teach 
the sweet lessons of a Christian home, and guide these 
people, now utterly surrendered to you, to usefulness 
and peace. General Ayers, who is in command of the 
post at St. Augustine, will give his hearty support to 
any wise work forthem. The noble women who began 
the work of teaching Captain Pratt’s captives stil! live 
near Fort Marion, and are ready to lend their advice 
and assistance. But to do such work well under the 
present conditions requires both money and strength. 
lt demands the whole time and energy of people trained 
to the work. It is not fair to ask a few women to per- 


form the service voluntarily—noble and capable as they 
are—whoee time is already crowded with other cares. 
We can hardly expect a wise and generous policy in 
the Government. The time has not come yet when the 
American people require ‘‘ fair play for the Indian.” 
A vast number of people in the Western States and 
Territories demand that he be crushed down and 
exterminated, and a large majority in our Eastern 
cities are indifferent to his wrongs and careless of his 
fate. 

The wistful, pleading eyes of the girls who followed 
me to the entrance of old Fort Marion follow me still, 
and, looking back, I watch the babies {n the courtyard 
learning to take their first steps. Who will make paths 
for their feet ? I. B. E. 


WHAT WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE. 


NDER this head in The Christian Union some 

time ago, among other things you speak of de- 
siring to see is a different method of studying foreign 
languages. This emboldens me to give my experience 
on this subject. 

Many years ago, when I began the study of French 
for my first acquisition in this line, {t soon struck me as 
a very slow and painful way to do {it through the dry, 
abstruse rules of grammar, and the annoying necessity 
of consiantly fumbling over the pages of a dictionary. 
So, casting about to see if there was not a more rapid 
and agreeable method, I fortunately iit upon ‘‘ Dufief's 
Nature Displayed,” in two volumes octavo, sixth edl- 
tion, published in New York fn the year 1825 In this 
I found added to the grammar severa! thousand short 
sentences, with an English translation underneath. 
These were selected from the best French authors and 
other sources, covering the ordinary range of domestic 
life, matters of business, and generai literature, simply 
and idiomatically expressed. 

I had my French master read over slowly and dis 
tinctly as many of these lines as were necessary for the 
lesson of the day, and, as he read each, | repeated it 
directly after him, taking care to catch his intonation, 
sO a8 to acquire as perfect a French accent as possl- 
ble. 

This lesson occupied about one hour dally, when my 

master left me to learn the English translation under each 
French phrase, and then to put this translation back into 
French. After giving tliree hours dally to this study for 
a few months, I found 1 could then read nearly all 
French books which were not particularly technical or 
scientific, about as currently as in my own native lan- 
guage. I was thus relieved of the necessity of consult- 
ing the dictionary except in rare cases, s0 that the pe 
rusal of these works came easy to me, and was a great 
pleasure rather than a laborious task. How different 
this feeling from that following the ordinary way of 
studying languages; for, after painfully hammering 
over the classics, and leaving school or cojlege, remeni- 
bering this drudgery, I have heard many a graduate 
say the sight of a Virgil, a Horace, or a Homer 
was hateful, and that he never wanted to look into 
either of themagain. Thus in a short time they forgot 
nearly all they had been so painfully learning for 
years. 
In addition to the above phrases, | committed to 
memory the admirable list of proverbs given at the end 
of the volume. These not only taught me much that 
has been useful to me through life, but have also been 
quite helpful to an immediate and more perfect under. 
standing of those writers who make so liberal a usu of 
them. Subsequently, studying Dufief’s volumes for ac- 
quiring Spanish, I found 1 could easi.y read ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,” the most proverbial of all in the conversation 
of his amusing squire, Sancho Panzo. This gave me 
additional delight, as, on account of the exquisite play 
upon words, it is impossible to perfectly translate many 
of these proverbs. 

When studying French, I had the advantage of din- 
ing dally at a table dhéte. At first I scarcely under- 
stood a word of the conversation of those present, for 
there seemed no division between the words: each sen- 
tence, however long, sounded to my ear as if rolled into 
one. But within three months I learned to distinguish one 
word from another, understood most of the conversation, 
and in six months could speak with tolerable fluency. 
Before attempting it, however, I would as often as con- 
venient arrange in my mind what I was going to say, 
and then be careful to give the proper pronunciation and 
tone to my speech. If I failed in this, the gentlemen 
present, instead of laughing at it, as Eoglish and Amer- 
icans are apt to do, kindly and patlently corrected me. 
For this I invariably expressed my grateful thanks, 
which encouraged them to continue, thus enabling me 
to improve in the language more rapidly than I other- 
wise could have done. Mingling with a foreign people 
is the only way to learn to converse with ease and pro- 
priety in their language. 

Those young men who go to Athens to study Greek 


over those who stay at home 
to acquire it. Then there is the great pleasure added 
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of beholding ite beautiful scenery, architecture, statuary, 
and many other things, too numerous to mention. 
After thie, the perusal of Grecian history, poetry, and 
science will be infinitely better understood and appre 
clated, and also add greatly to the satisfaction of those 
knowing them. Rome is too much modernized to do 
this with Latin so perfectly. 

If Dufief’s system were applied to the teaching of 
Greek and Latin among us, I think one might get a 
tolerably good knowledge of these in much less time than 
is now usually epent. Then in after life they would not 
be forgotten so often as is the case now, because the 
acquisition would be so much more thorough and 
familiar. After learning French pretty well, I had little 
opportunity of epeaking {t for upwards of thirty years, 
and read but few works In the language during this 
time. Then, visiting France, the language came 
instantly to me almost as fluently and correctly as when 
I had first learned it, and they told me there I had the 
true French accent, perfectly free from the rather 
disagreeable and harsh English or American, to a refined 
native ear. 

I think Dufief’s method {s quite superior to the inter 
lineary, which {s used to some extent In schools. But 
this last is infinitely better till one gets tolerably 
acquainted with the language than painfully laboring 
over the grammar and dictionary. After this, in order 
to acquire a fuller and more varied knowledge of the 
meaning of words in the perusal of books not fully 
understood, the dictf nary should be resorted to for this 


purpose. A. 
A PRESIDENT WITH A PROGRAMME. 


By Leonarp Bacon. 


N the unanimous election of Dr. Timothy Dwight as 
President of Yale College the casual newspaper 
reader may have noted nothing more than the striking 
coincidence of name with that of ove of the most illus- 
trious of the former Presidents, and the remarkable fact 
that one family stock should have furnished to this 
eminent office, {n three generations, two Timotby 
Dwights and a Theodore Dwight Woolsey. Those who 
have been interested in the course of recent educational 
discussion may have looked upon {ft as the practical 
answer of the government of Yale College to a some. 
what clamorous protest against classical studles and the 
religious conduct of the Institution, that {t has placed 
at the head of all the faculties a Congregational minis. 
ter, equally distinguished as a theologian and asa Greek 
scholar. But this view will be somewhat modified by 
the fact that the choice of the corporation was unan! 
mous, and that the committee which hore to Professor 
Dwight the announcement of his election {ncluded so 
distinctive a representative of ‘‘ young Yale” as Mr. 
William Walter Phelps. 

There is no need of any conjecture {n the case. It Is 
not common for an election to take place anywhere in 
which it may be so truly sald that ‘‘ the candidate {s the 
platform ” as in this. To begin with, apart from all 
questions of name, and antecedents, and educational 
theories, and of plans for the conduct of the university, 
the corporation and the facultles and (toa surprising 
degree) the graduates of Yale wanted Dr. Dwight him- 
self for President, for those personal qualities which, 
wherever he is known, and justin proportion as he fs 
known, make him the object of a solid respect and 
hearty affection. ‘‘ It’s a way they have at old Yale” 
not to go out exploring for celebrities who will confer 
dignity on the station, but (as belng reasonably confi- 
dent that the station has no need of reinforcement in 
point of dignity) to seek the man they want among 
those whom they have long and thoroughly known in 
the college itself, for his fitness to this very office. And 
how well the Yale way works {n actual practice may be 
judged by the brief catalogue of her Presidents for a 
hundred years. 

But President Dwight’s own programme for his admin- 
istration hus been for fifteen years before the public in 
a series of five articles ‘‘On the Future of Yale Col- 
lege,” published in the ‘‘ New Englander” during the 
years 1870 and 1871. The occasion of the articles was 
the close of the administration of President Woolsey 
and the accession of President Porter—a time when the 
friends of the,college naturally took long looks forward 
and backward. The principal points presented in these 
articles, with characteristic clearness and sobriety of 
language, as the desiderata of the new era, are these : 

I. Unification. It was in the mind of President 
Dwight, at the opening of this century, that the design 
of surrounding the academic college witb special schools 
originated, and {t was actually begun under him by 
the institution of the Theological Seminary. Later, {ft 
has come to be felt that these ‘‘ outside schools” are not 
merely an incidental, but an essential, of the college. 
It needs now to be recognized that they are (he essen- 
tial thing ; the outside schools must be inside schoolsa— 
integral parts of the university. (1) The prevalent tone 
of feeling on this subject must be modified. (2) There 
must be regular and frequent meetings of all the facul- 


ties of the university together. (3) In addition to spe- 
clal foundations and endowments, there is need of a 
university fund, in the benefit of which all the schools 
of the university shall share. (4) But especially the 
President of the university must be a center of union 
and co-ordination. He should be, and that not merely 
in name, & member of each of the faculties; and asa 
University Lecturer he should have a share in the 
instruction, on points of common interest to the whole 
body of students. ‘If he is set apart by ordination to 
the office of the ministry, as has always been, and we 
hope always will be, the case in this Institution, he can 
preach “frequently in the university chapel ;’ and the 
chapel ought to be the central polnt of the university, 
constructed as a place of common worship and instruc- 
tion for the entire body of students in whatever faculty. 
The time has come when the characteristic reluctance 
of Yale College to assume the title of ‘* university” 
muet be walved, and it must consent to be in name 
what it so long has been in fact. 

II. It must more aad more be accepted as the duty of 
the university to make provision for the further advance 
of its students, after they have completed the curriculum 
of arts and eclences, along various lines of higher study. 
This requires (1) large additions to the teaching force, 
giving each student ample opportunity of personal 
counsel and association, la his chosen course of study, 
with men of eminent attalnments, whose time is devoted 
to this service ; (2) more ample encouragement to stu- 
dents, by means of fellowship foundations, which shall 
provide in greater or lees degree for their support while 
pursuing advanced studies; it should be understood 
that the fellowships are ina line of promotion to the 
tutorahips and higher chairs of the university. Withal, 
the methods of instruction should be such as to inspire 
spthusiasm and stimulate original inquiry. The teach- 
ing of Latin and Greek, instead of being discontinued, 
should be so carried on as to be, mot an end, but a 
means, alming to give the student the facile command 
of them, so that, Instead of learning much about the 
languages, he should learo the languages themselves, 
and other things by means of them. In general, the 
method of questioning by the teacher, drawing out 
answers from the student, should be in large measure 
reversed ; the student should ask the questions. 

ILf. The professional schools of the university have in 
past time been too dependent on the reputation of indi- 
vidual instructors, and thelr prosperity has consequently 
been fluctuating. For the more ample equipment of 
them there is need of larger funds, the providing of 
which is a proper part of the cares and duties of the 
President of the university. 

IV. Astothetwo undergraduate departments, there Is 
& most reasonable ground of pride and congratulation 
over the succeas of the Yale plan of reconciling the 
claims of literature and science in the two schools, one 
of which gives a literary education with a modicum of 
sclenoe, and the other gives a scientific education with a 
modicum of literature, but elther of which gives what 
may worthily be called a liberal education. 

In the academical department, among the Improve. 
ments required is not to be counted (as some have urged) 
the abolition of the office of tutor, the value of which Is 
too well proved by experience. But the number of 
tutors may be less in proportion to the size of the 
faculty ; and by selecting them from the ranks of the 
fellows, the office may come to be more distinctively a 
stage in the professional career of a university instructor. 
A large increase in the number of {nstructors {is a neces- 
sary condition of those improved methods of {nstruc- 
tlon, less mechanical and routinist, leas tasking to the 
mere memory, more stimulating to the enthusiasm of 
study, which are now required. But with all these 
provocations to the spontaneous activity of the student, 
there ought to be no relaxing of the system by which he 
is held to a steady responsibility for his dally work. 

V. The concluding article of this series treats of incl. 
dental toples, among which {s the importance of a com- 
prehensive and far-seeing plan for the complete rebulld 
ing of the college edifices, as a thing likely to be required 
and accomplished {n the present generation. 

This summary of an important, and at this time a 
very significant, series of articles should be read in view 
of the fact that they are now fifteen years old. How 
much of the prophecy and promise of them has mean. 
while been fulfilled, how much still remains to be ful 
filled, and whether any part of the suggested programme 
ought now to be dropped, are interesting questions to 
the friends of Yale and of liberal education. One thing 
is manifest throughout the articles: if any fears have 
been entertained that the new President will stand as a 
representative of retrogression, or of dull persistence in 
established usage, such fears may be wholly discharged. 
The constant tenor of the discussion is progress and 
improvement. But at the same time it is sufficiently 
clear that Yale College is going to enter into no compe- 
tition for popular admiration by adventurous expert- 
ments in education, and especially that it is not going 
to depart from its solidly established character as an 
institution, not only of universal learning, but also of 


Christian education. One will hardly rise from the 
reading of these five essays without a confident hope 
that the providentia! purpose which the writer traces in 
the succession of the former Presidents of Yale College 
is to be anew and signally illustrated in the admlaistra- 
tion of the second Timothy Dwight. 


— 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


ONATHAN EDWARDS once sald that a part of the 
happiness of the saints in heaven consisted in com- 
paring their state with that of the sinners who possessed 
fewer climatic advantages. As this sentiment is not yet 
extinct, it may be turned into a source of consolation to 
the army of young Americans just stepping from college 
into professional life. 

To begin with, the young American has a much 
shorter period of apprenticeship than any of his foreign 
brethren. The young German has to study three or 
four years at the university, and then clerk and study 
at least four years more before he Is licensed to practice 
in the courts. The young Frenchman has a course 
much similar. He cannot hope to be a licensed advo- 
cate until he is about thirty. In England the time 
requirements are less. but the money requirements are 
more. The young Englishman has to eat a certain 
number of dinners at the Inns of Court, and pay fees 
amounting to about five hundred dollars. The young 
American can get his diploma without money and with- 
out more than two years of study. In some of our 
Western States he can teach school during the greater 
part of his two years, and needs only a certificate of good 
moral character from some local statesman. 

One would expect that this lack of vigorous require- 
ments in America would result in a tremendous over- 
crowding of the professions. To a certain extent this is 
true. In America there are one doctor and one lawyer 
lo every SU0 people—to every 160 families! In Italy 
there {s one lawyer to every 2,000 people, and one 
doctor to every 8,500. This proportion in Italy is 
rather large than smal! as compared with the rest of 
Europe. Yet in spite of the fact that there seems to be 
only balf as much of an overproduction of professional 
men in Italy as amongst ourselves, the Italian brain- 
worker’s lot is far from belng a happy one. He is taxed 
on his income. The fourteen thousand lawyers in Italy 
return an average income of $146, and the elght 
thousand doctors return an average of $89! True 
enough, the amount of prevarication in these reports Is 
proportional to the ability of the prevaricator, yet 
there are limits beyond which the successful prevarica- 
tor cannot go. These figures indicate, if not the exact 
truth, at least a very bitter one. 

The condition of affairs is no better in Germany. 
Accorcing to a recent article in the German ‘‘ Year-Book 
of Political Economy,” aa abstract of which has just been 
published by the ‘* Nation,” the number of candidates for 
the bar is double the number of those who can possibly 
obtain a practice. The German lawyer cannot, like the 
American, turn his attention to the thousand and one 
things by which most American lawyers plece together 
a living. One very Intelligent forelgner who visited 
America a few years ago wrote in his book of travels 
that half of the people here earn their livings by insuring 
the other half. When one considers that about one-third 
of this ‘‘ half” are lawyers, {t is no longer strange how 
so many American lawyers manage to keep body and 
soul together. In Germany all such ways and means as 
these are forbidden by law. The number of lawyers 
used to be limited. This restriction is now removed. 
The German lawyer Is stil] compelled to stick strictly to 
legal business. Nor is this the worst of it. He is for- 
bidden from competing with others fn their line of buat- 
ness ; but he himself is not free from competition in his. 
The most profitable suits which are won by the young 
lawyers in America are largely monopolized by the milf- 
tary in Germany. If a German lawyer gets a young 
lady with a good figure (in the German sense), it is 
generally because the young lady has unusually little 
affinity for brass buttons. 

Nor Is the condition of the lawyers more lamentable 
than that of the other professional classes. The German 
doctor has to contend witb poverty, penuriousness, and 
superstition. The German dentist has a still harder 
struggle. He is not even called Doctor, but must content 
himself with the name of tooth-artist. Worse than all 
this, he is belng ruined by the competition of American 
labor. American dentists are taking all of the first-class 
trade away from him. The best he can do is to come 
over here and study, and then go back and advertise— 
** Graduate of the Philadelphia Dental School.” If he 
only dared to change his name to Smith or Brown, he 
might be able to get the extremely high prices paid to 
the genuine American dentists, But this coup dctat is 
unlawful. 

When we come to literary men we reach the acme of 
German professional misery. If our literary man hap- 
pens to be a real German and not a Jew, he hardly 
stands the slightest chance in German journalism. All 
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of the papers in Germany except the ‘‘ Kreuz-Zeitung” 
(Journal of the Cross) and a few others are owned anc 
edited by Jews. Notice for a moment some of the sta 
tistics of Germ::n suicide, and remember that the Jewish 
element very rarely betakes itself to this refuge. Among 
1,000,000 servant girls the number of suicides is 41; 
among doctors it is 163; among lawyers, 217 ; among 
vagrants, 259 ; among literary men, 618! Among “ die 
dumme Dienstm‘idchen,” who work sixteen to twenty 
hours a day, the number of suicides is 41 ; among liter- 
ary mon, 618! ! 

When we turn to the social side of life, we find the lot 
_ of the American professional man equally preferable. 
To sum up briefly : he isa member of the aristocracy ; 
his doings and sayings are reported in local newspapers ; 
he is asked to make speeches; he is elccted to city. 
councils, and boards of education, and State legisla- 
tures, and what not; distinctions lie within his grasp. 
But the poor German! he is nobody. Nobody writes 
about him ; nobody elects him to anything; he has no 
chance to cover himself with glory except in the neigh- 
boring ‘‘ bier-local ;” he is altogether nothing, and life to 
him is weariness and vexation of spirit. An American 
law professor once told his graduating class that in 
their young manhood they must try to get on, in middle 
age to get honor, and in old age to get honest. The poor 
German has no chance for any of these except the last. 
Let us hope that he gete it. 


A VISIT TO BEDLOE’S ISLAND. 


By E.eanor A. 


‘‘yY WISH,” said I, at the breakfast-table, one perfect 

summer morning, ‘‘ that I could go away to-day, 
somewhere across the water, to some place where I 
have never been, and see some people whom I never 
saw before. I should like to go a-traveling ; I fee) just 
like it.” 

“* Very well,” sald the Judge ; ‘‘1 will take you. Get 
the lunch-basxet ready.” 

“Oh, thank you!" I responded, delightedly. 
where are we going ?” 

“Tam going to take you,” he answered, with dignity, 
*‘across the water, to a place where you never have 
been, to see some people whom you never saw before. 
If you want to go, you had best get ready.” 

Sc I put into the lunch-basket four corned-beef sand- 
wiches, two delicious little cream cheeses, one smal! 
tumbler of raspberry jam, and two slices of cupcake ; 
then I put on my things, and was ready. We went 
down to South Ferry, and across it, and then around to 
the Barge Office. On one side of that historic edifice is 
a snug wharf, which was presided over, on this morn- 
ing, by a jolly looking sallor-man, with a pair of round 
cheeks, which those fine artists, the sun and the wind, 
had browned and polished until] they looked as if they 
might have been carved in mahogany. He had keen 
blue eyes, the cleanest of checked jumpers, and a salt 
water ro]] to his walk as he strolled up to the gate to let 
usin. He accommodated us each with a starch-box to 
sit upon, and gave us of tickets for a consideration, 


‘* But 


and also informed us that the ‘‘Jud Field” would be 
due in about ten minu Accordingly, in about that 
length of time we heard an enormous wheezing and 
puffing, as of an asthmatic leviathan, which sounds 
gradually grew louder and louder, accompanied by 
much splashing of water, until, at last, the ‘‘ Jud Field” 
bumped against the wharf, and was made fast. ‘‘ All 
on board for Bedloe’s Island !” shouted the sailor man, 
and we stepped across the gang plank on to what, I sus- 
pect, was originally a canal-boat. The decks and seats 
were sticky and odorous with fresh paint, the planks 
creaked, the whistle sureamed, the engine thumped, the 
boat rolled from side to side, but she brought us across to 
Bedloe’s Island somehow. Bedloe’s Island, it is perhaps 
necessary to explain, is Government property,-and it is 
but a few years since it was abandoned asa Govern- 
ment post. There is upon it a granite fort, surrounded 
by earthworks, between the openings of which could 
once be seen the iron lips of guardian cannon. It fs in 
the center of this fort that the pedestal for the Statue of 
Liberty has been erected. 

All islands which are encircled by blue sea water are 
enchanted lands to me. They are transformed into very 
different ground from ordinary mainland by the great 
tide, whose every wave is freighted with sea magic, and 
which twice a day comes sweeping in from remotest 
ocean spaces to take them in its arms. ‘‘ The isles of the 
sea”’—the shepherd poet knew the difference between 
them and his tranquil country pastures where he kept 
his sheep, and dreamed of the vast ocean, the echo of 
whose surges even he could not hear. Then what 
delightful people have lived on {slands! The very men- 
tion of the name always calls to my mind those lovely 
visions of youth and beauty, Ferdinand and Miranda, 
and, after them, the scarcely less charming Paul and 
Virginia, while dear old Robinson Crusoe, with his dog 
and gun, invariably brings up the rear. And Bedloe’s 
Island, though £0 near and modern, still held something 
of an island’s charm for me, as it lay in the shining har- 


bor, with the sunlight streaming down upon it, and the 
salt wind blowing over {t. Below the sea wall the slow 
waves lapsed, just breaking {nto ripples near the shore 
as the breeze curled their edges. All the grassy slopes 
of the embankments were embroidered with the delicate 
pink blossoms of the wild morning-glory. Crowds of 
glistening daisies filled the hollows, and on the side next 
to the Jersey shore was a group of venerable willows. 
Here and there on the sward, lying dismounted and 
helpless, were great hulks of cannon. I patted their 
warm, black muzzies ; but their talking days were over, 
and long grasses and weeds were growing about their 
shoulders. The spacious brick house formerly occupled 
by the commandant of the post had a forlorn air of 
having seen better days. On the grass-plot before the 
door were a decrepit baby-carriage, a tailless peacock, 
and a mongrel dog, who had all the confidence which 
belongs to his species. He was not attractive ; I did not 
care for his company ; but he was so cheerfully sure 
that I did that I could not bear to mortify him by inti- 
mating to the contrary. I was relleved when a workman 
who was passing whistled to him, and he trotted off at 
his heels in the direction of the fort. 

We wandered away toward the water, and, sitting 
down on a shaded rustic bench which faced the city, ate 
our lunch and rested, looking dreamily meanwhile at 
the beautiful view before us. There hung the marvel- 
ous bridge from its rocky towers, the majestic sweep of 
its great cables making lines of perfect beauty, while 
the hundreds of smaller ropes connecting them with the 
road-bed seemed as fine asaspider’s web. And New 
York itself, its masses of stone accented by red brick, 
and with Trinity’s brown finger pointing heavenward, 
made a picture dear to the Judge’s eye. For in New 
York he was born and bred, and every stone in its 
streets is dear to him. The Judge is one of those 
fascinating individuals, an ‘‘old New Yorker.” There 
is no city like his city. He glories in every modern 
enterprise of hers, and revels in each ancient legend. 
He will sit and gaze upon her for hours likea lover, and 
will talk of her all day long. The pride of an old 
Bostonian in Boston is different from this, {t is arrogant 
and exclusive ; but the pride of an old New Yorker in 
New York is broad and liberal and expansive. He simply 
puts his city in evidence, and then sits down in smiling 
complacency, sure that her supremacy will conquer. 
While we sat thus, the Judge began, as is his habit, to 
relate some rambling tales of his boyhood, whereof he 
and ‘‘ Alf,” a favorite brother, were the heroes, in the 
days when Brooklyn Heights was a cornfield, and 
Hoboken was the place to get turtlesoup. And I listened 
in happy idleness, while the great European steamers 
slid by us one after the other, all hastening down the 
Narrows to catch the high tide overthebar. At last we 
got up and sauntered over to a little graveyard which 
lay under the willows. There lie the wife and the little 
step-daughter of a former commandant of the fort, and 
four or five of the common soldiers. The headstones 
are none of recent date. On one of them some friend of 
the departed has given the refn to his muse, and bas 
produced some good old-fashioned tombstone poetry, of 
the kind which was apparently such a solace to our 
ancestors. It is written with the long 8, and is wildly 
besprinkled with capitals : 

‘* Confined by death to shades of Night, 
He lies concealed from Mortal sight, 
’Till Jesus, from the holy skies, 

Shall bid his slumbering dust arise. 

Why should his mourning friends complain ? 
Thelr loss is his eternal gain. 

From Life’s tempestuous scenes at rest, 
With joys unnumbered, Hee is blessed. 

Why should We murmur, but prepare 

To meet our God, and meet him Where 

We may with him forever reign, 

When that last Tyrant, Death is slain.”’ 

Give a sigh for the boy who lfes underneath this ; he 
was only twenty-two. His mourning friends have long 
since followed him, and the old tombstone which they 
gave him, with its quaint verses, is alsocrumbling away. 
Upon another stone I came across a stanza which 
sounded like a strain of sweetest music to me : 

‘* Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking. 
Dream of battlefields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking.”’ 
What soldier could not rest with those words murmur- 
ing a perpetual lullaby just over his breast ? 

All this time the noise of the workmen’s hammers 
kept filling the alr with amusicalclink. We could hear 
the creak and strain of the derrick as it holsted the stone, 
and the voices of the men calling to each other sounded 
mellow in the distance. 

‘Don’t you know,” sald I to the Judge, ‘‘ that people 
don’t come to Bedloe’s Island to mouse around among 
old tombstones, or to pick daisies, or to watch the ocean 
steamers as they go down the Narrows ?” 

‘I’m not doling any of those things,” protested the 
Judge, meekly. ‘‘ I’m just watching a man dig bait.” 

‘‘ But you ought not to want to watch a man dig bait, 


when the pedestal of the Goddess of Liberty is stand- | 


Ing before your very eyes. Come, let’s go up to the 
top.” 

“Oh, no,” he answered, tranquilly. 
It is too hot up there.” 

Put I want to go,” 1 

“Oh,” he responded, getting up with alacrity, ‘‘ that’s 
it, is it? Sodol; I've been wanting to go ever since 
we got here, and I have been wondering when you would 
get ‘round to it.” 

So we went along the winding path, and through the 
old sal!y-port, and found ourselves inside of the {nclos- 
ure, and then, by climbing a serles of wooden stafr- 
ways, we arrived {m course of time at the top. From 
that height the view was moreenchanting than ever, and 
the Judge resigned himself to gazing upon his beloved 
harbor. A light, silvery haze was hanging over the Nar- 
rows by this time, the low line of the Jersey hills lay 
lfke a purple bank against the sky, Staten Island was 
taking on the same rich color, and the long shadows of 
the afternoon were growing. As for me, I watched the 
workmen. A great block of granite had just been 
hoisted into its place in a corner, and the man who had 
been directing it turned, and saw me watching ; he came 
to where I stood at once. He was a fine-looking man, 
with a shrewd, clean cut, brown face, and clear, dark 
eyes, well set under his black brows. He was the 
‘* foreman of the gang,” he sald. 

Many give the honor of a noble structure entirely to 
the mind who planned {t. But as for me, I never look 
upon a stately building, every brick and stone of which 
is laid honestly and well, without thinking of the strain 
of muscle and the sweat of brow which went to make 
it what it is ; and I never knew a great architect or en- 
gineer who did not generously acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to the men who built as he had planned. And 
as I tried to lift the heavy stone hammer which the 
foreman had laid down, and which in his hands seemed 
but a plaything, and listened to his talk as he explained 
to me the plan of the pedestal, and how he was build- 
ing it, I felt my respect for the American workman 
confirmed, both as to his mind and his muscle. 

“You ought to be a proud man,” said I to him, in 
the course of the conversation, ‘‘to be engaged in such 
work as this. This pedestal, with its statue, will be a 
landmark in American history.” 

“Well, yes,” he answered, quietly, taking up his 
hammer and chipping a fragment of granite to bits with 
it as he talked. ‘‘ These stones will be standing here 
long after I’m dead and gone, and the Statue of Liberty 
will mean & great deal to this country, that’s true. But 
I will tell you what I am proud of,” sald he, suddenly, 
straightening himself, and looking toward the bridge 
with a gleam in his fine eyes. ‘‘I worked on that 
bridge all the time it was building. I was there from 
start to finish, and 1l'm proud of every stroke of work 
which I put into it. 1 was present when Colonel 
Roebling’s father, Mr. John A. Roebling, met with the 
accident which cost him his life, and I was there at the 
dedication services which ended the whole. That was 
by the Colonel's orders, you know. He sald that all 
the workmen should have a place in the building on 
that day, and we did; and some of the gentlemen 
in their addresses—well! they said some things 
about us that might make a man feel proud, thanking 
us, you know, and ail that.” 

‘*Then you knew Colonel Roebling ?” I questioned. 

‘* Knew the Colonel ?” sald he, smiling. ‘‘ Well, I 
should think so; and his wife, too. I took my orders 
from her just the same as from him, for a good part of 
thetime. Mrs. Roebling isa wonderful woman,” he went 
on ; ‘‘she knows every bit as much as her husband does. 
She understood that bridge ewactly, and knew how 
every part ought to be. The Colonel never could have 
got on, after he was taken sick, without her. She car- 
ried his orders, and inspected the work, and then re. 
ported to him. I've stood by her sidein two feet of 
mud and water in the caisson when she was down there 
examining things, and if all wasn’t just as {t should be 
she told meinaminute. You couldn’t cheat her; she 
was thorough.” 

‘*Did Mra. Roebling go down in the calssons ?” sald 
I, surprised. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, ‘‘ more than once. She used 
to put on a man’s sult, with rubber boots on her feet, 
and 4 felt hat on her head to protect it from the damp, 
and then she was ready for anything. She is a brave 
lady,” sald my foreman, with a ring of admiration in his 
voice, “‘and she knows how to help her husband as few 
ladies do.” 

By this time all the men had stopped work, and had 
gathered around to listen, and I discovered that we had 
been chatting for more than half an hour, so I got up 
from where I had been sitting and prepared to go ; as I 
did so, one of the workmen came toward me shyly with 
a chip of granite in his hand. 

“Would you like it, Miss,” said he, ‘‘ fora paper 
weight ?” 

should, indeed,” I answered. Then, bidding him, 
and my friend the foreman, and the rest good-by, we 
came away. 
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As we came along down to take the boat for home we 
looked into the cases where the great Goddess {s packed. 
She appeared like anything bul a deity, as she lay there 
in fragments; but before long she will stand majestic- 
ally upon her green island, a fitting image of the free- 
dom of this Western world. 


STORY OF A HIGHLAND COTTAGE. 


By Mary B, 


HE dark-green hills in the west of Scotland, covered 
with thick fir and cedar trees, make a fit setting 
for the beautiful intervales of purple heather and the 
rich fields where the “ crimson-tipped dalsies” have 
their home, and where the wild red poppy grows and 
the blue corn flower lifts up its graceful head among 
the waving grain. The smooth, clear lochs reflect the 
tall, dark pines and firs, and now and then a graceful 
larch dips its pendent branches {n the Iimpid water. 
The heather, like a purple vell, grows in every meadow 
and on the banks of every stream, and lends a purplish 
tinge to all the landscape. 

The old Scotch boatman, as he rows his little craft 
over the smooth lochs between the bills and sings his 
Scottish songs, points to the spot where the Highland 
eagle fed upon ‘‘the fleet limbs of the gallant Gray,” 
and invites the traveler toalight on Ellen's Isle”’ under 
the shadeof the “ aged oak which slants down from the 
Islet Rock.” On the hillsides, scattered all through the 
forests, are smal! cottages, sometimes made of peat sod, 
and sometimes of stonescovered with thatch ; sometimes 
grouped together in villages, and again standing alone 
on the hillside where the sturdy peasant keeps his cow 
and goat to graze on the same “bit o’ land” his father 
and his grandfathers have pald land rents for perhaps for 
centurles back, and that ‘‘ wee bit o’ land” is more dear 
to him and to his children because with the ‘‘ sweat of 
his brow ” he labors and tolls to get enough out of the 
herd soll to keep the bairnies from want. Peat from the 
neighboring fens keeps alive the little fire in the long, 
cold winters, and kale and potatoes stored away in the 
dried leaves serve to keep the batrnies from hunger. 

Far up on one of the rugged hills, among the dark, 
moaning pines, there was a little group of cottages, and 
one among them al ways attracted the passers-by because 
of its unusual surroundings. It was covered with vines, 
and wild ferns were captured from the fens to adorn 
the narrow pathway, anemones wers hidden under the 
shadow of the little thatched porch, and always Insum 
mer many flowers adorned the smal! cleared patch which 
surrounded the cottage. It was no easy matter to make 
flowers flourish {in that hard and sterile land, for the 
short summers and the long, cold winters and the thick 
shade of the pines and hemlocks made {t almost impos. 
sible to bring flowers to bloom ; but the thrifty little 
widow who lived there with her only boy Johnnie was 
the daughter of a gardener {n yon country seat, and she 
had inherited from her father a love for flowers and for 
all beautiful things in the deep woods and along the braes 
and doons, and she had taught her boy how to make the 
moet out of their ‘‘bit o' land.” Every moment that 
could be spared from ‘‘ the schoolin’,” and the diggin’ 
and delvin’ among the kale and potatoes, and the sarvice 
at the kirk, was spent {n raising and training the posles 
which both mother and son delighted in. One day, as 
they were working together on the ‘‘wee patch,” 
Johnnie startled his mother by saying, “1 wish I could 
work in the great garden yonder, and learn how to ralse 
fine flowers and make money to take care of you, 
mither.” ‘‘ But, Johnnie, ye would break your auld 
mither's heart if ye should leave her, for ye are all she 
has since the poor father left us;” and for that time 
Johnnie said no more ; but the thought of earning money 
and bettering his poor mother's condition had taken pos 
session of him, and the little posy beds looked smaller 
and smaller each day, and the cottage grew nar- 
rower and narrower, and Johnnie made many plans 
by day, and dreamed at night, on his little straw bed 
under the thatch, of working in larger gardens, and buy- 
ing with his wages a better home and a larger field for 
his dear old mother. When the winter came around 
again, and the chilly winds blew bard, and the gnarled 
old trees broke their branches with the weight of ice 
against the thatch, and Johnnie had tostruggle with the 
foe and snow and fallen branches, and the peat ran low, 
and the goat shivered with the bitter cold, he again re- 
minded his mother of all the comforts he might bring 
her {f she would let him goand earn money at the great 
gentleman’s place in town. The dear auld mither wet 
her pillow with tears many a night, and prayed the good 
Lord to spare to her her only bairnie ; but, mother-like, 
her own heart was silenced when she was convinced 
that her boy would do better elsewhere, and she said: 
“ Ye may go, Johnnie, if your heart is set on it, and 
your mither’s blessing shall go with ye. Ye area bon- 
nie lad, and there is not mony likeye. Yehave minded 
well the goat and the moully since ye poor father left us, 
and ye have been good and kind to your auld mither. 
Ye have always tended the kirk, and heeded the 


minister, and learned well ye Scripter lessons. I'll 
comfort me lonely heart pray!n’ the good Lord to 
keep ye in all ye ways—to keep ye feet from fallin’ 
and your tongue from speakin’ evil. emember the com- 
mandments, to do them, Johnnie, and your auld mither 
will bide by the ingleside and do her best to keep the 
fire burnin’ bright ag’in ye come home. The vines and 
the posies will miss ye, Johnnie, but I'll do my best to 
keep them growin’, and my tears will molsten them 
mony a time when I dig about them in the gloamin’.” 

And 80, with his mother’s blessing and his wee bundle 
under his arm, with his rosy face and his pure, sweet 
heart, Johnnie went out from the cottage door, from the 
wicket gate, Into the little patch inclosed by brushwood 
from the forest, and, watering with his tears the narrow, 
well-worn path over which be had driven his goat night 
and morning all his life, he entered the great outside 
world, about which he knew so little, to seek his fortune. 
He was a winsome lad, and his bright face and respect. 
ful manner could not fail to win friends wherever he 
went. His first venture was at the door of the gardener’s 
lodge in the town nearest his old home. With hesitating 
voice and blushing cheek he asked if he might work for 
the gardener; and when asked if he knew anything 
about gardening, he stammered : ‘‘I only know that I 
love flowers better than anything In the world, and that 
they grow well for me because I love them so much.” 
The gentleman walking in the garden overheard this 
conversation, and was so attracted by the lad’s fine, 
manly, honest face that he sald at once, ‘‘ Try him; I 
think he can be made useful.” 

Johnnie wrought and dug and trained and pruned in 
the great garden ; and as the days passed by, and the 
flowers grew into greater beauty under his skillful, lov- 
ing care, he won the good-will of all his associates, and 
the gentlemen and ladies in the great house often fol- 
lowed him through the garden paths to hear him talk in 
his simple way of the beauty of some new flower or 
plant which had been brought into greater perfection by 
his skillful training. He soon became so proficient in 
his art that he felt there was litile more for him to learn 
in his present situation, and he began to long fora larger 
sphere. He bad read and heard much about America, 
and he greatly desired to try his fortune in our land of 
hope and promise ; but the thought of his faithful old 
mother silenced the longing for a while, and he worked 
on for several years, though always with the hope burn- 
ing bright in his heart that some day the way would 
open for him to see the broad prairies and to try his skill 
in the new soll of the far-off country about which he 
constantly heard and read. He had visions of acres he 
could call his own, and of a cottage where the preity 
housemald might be persuaded to preside whose face he 
caught a glimpse of now and then through the lattice as 
he was training the vines in the dewy morning. 

When the next winter came around, Johnnie was 
hastily summoned, one stormy morning, to the cottage 
in the forest. When he opened the door the cheerful 
voice which had always greeted him was silent, and the 
diar face which had never failed to beam upon him was 
white and motionless upon the pillow. Death had come 
in the quiet night—not an unwelcome guest to the tired 
old heart—to release her from the narrow limits of her 
earthly house and set her free to wander among the 
heavenly hills. Johnnie wept bitterly as he laid her 
tenderly away under the green turf, in the shade of the 
forest where she had lived her simple, trustful life, and 
talked and walked with God, never for a moment 
doubting that when she had done with her little home 
under the thatch there would be waiting for her a man. 
sion in the green fields and beside the living waters, 
where the flowers would unfold without her weary care. 
She had believed, and she had taught her boy, that God 
would keep his covenant forever, and that his promises 
were as steadfast as the everlasting hills—that not a 
sparrow’'s nest could be disturbed in one of thelr own 
mountain pines without God's high behest. 

Soon the cottage home passed into other hands; the 
goat was sold, and the few household treasures gathered 
in asmall chest, which Johnnie cherished as all that was 
left of his happy home. 

And now the time had come, and the way seemed 
open, for him to carry out his long-cherished plan of 
going to the new country. 

The little nousemaid, in her walks at set of sun, had 
been touched by Johnnie's loneliness, and a stray pink 
or other garden posy had occasionally been seen in her 
soft, brown hair after her walks. Johnnie thought her a 
bonnie lass, and he felt sure that the new country would 
not seem half so strange if he could persuade her to 
share his fortune ; and so, sitting on the stile just by the 
garden gate, after the work of the day was done, in the 
long twilight of the summer evenings, he unfolded his 
plans, and watched with throbbing heart to see how the 
announcement of his departure would affect his willing 
listener. 

‘*Jennie,” he sald, ‘‘I have been thinkin’ of goin’ 
across the sea, for me chance {s but sma’ here; it will 
be better in yonder new country. I can be head gardener 


there, and make more money ; but then, Jennie, I am 


thinkin’ how lonesome {t will be In a strange land. And 
of what good wil) the money be with no one to share it 
with me?’ With tremulous voice, and her sweet eyes 
brightened with the moisture of the tears she could not 
hide, she sald: ‘* It will be lonesome enough here with- 
out ye, Johnnie---and we shal! miss ye in the garden.” 
‘* Will you miss me, Jennie ’” There was silence for the 
space of a minute, and Johnnie's heart ‘‘ struck ‘gainst 
his side as {f bursting in twa;” and then, with a great 
sob, Jennie sald : ‘‘ The night's gaun too fa’, and I must 
go in, Johnnie.” ‘‘ No, no, not till ye have 
answered my question. Will ye miss me?” ‘Oh, 
Johnnie, Johnnie! the tlowers will not bloom for me 
when ye are gone; | canna bide the summer evenings 
without ye.” ‘* Will ye go with me over the sea, Jennie, 
and be my bonny wife?” And then the thrush’s song 


broke the silence, and the Highland lad and lassie, with 


their sweet, pure hearts, with clasped hands and asolemn 
kiss, pledged their mutual love. The marriage took 
place in the little kirk, and the wedding journey was a 
quiet walk to the grave in the forest and a tearful fare 
well to the humble cottage where Johanie had epent his 
happy childhood. 

After landing in America he was not long In finding 
a situation, and the autumn found him, with his bonny 
little wife, settled In a cottage on a gentleman's place in 
the neighborhood of Boston. Here they both made 
friends, and their little cottage was as happy a home as 
could be found in all the country side. Jennie, with 
her tidy ways and deft hand, made it so attractive that 
it was a pleasure to sit in the little parlor and hear her 
talk in her pretty Scotch way of Johnnie's ski!) in the 
gardens and lawns, and of her great happiness fn their 
pleasant home. She sald: ‘‘ I am jealous of the flowers, 
for Johnnie takes no heed of my cal) to dinner, and 
when I go to look for htm, wondering what has decome 
of him, I find him bending over some little flower in the 
greenhouse, lost in admiration, and forgetful of me and 
of his dinner. I sometimes chide him, and say, 
‘ Johnnie, I dinna like that flower,’ and then he smiles 
and says, ‘ | love the flowers next to you, Jennie.’ ” 

By and by, when the spring came around, and the 
violets began to peep out from their covering of brown 
leaves, and the anemones hung their modest heads and 
blushed at the kiss of the gentle zephyrs, and the little 
fussy ferns unfolded thelr green fronds, a new life awoke 
in the cottage, and Johnnie and Jennie thought it the 
loveliest flower that had ever opened to tke sun. 

When the next year came around, another little voice 
was heard in the cottage, and the birdlings grew 
together In the happy nest through all the long summer. 

With the autumn came the first shadow that had 
fallen upon their harpy lives. That terrible scourge of 
our beautiful New England, typhoid fever, took Johnnie 
from his accustomed work, and laid him low upon a 
bed of sickness. Delirlum took possession of his brain, 
and days of unconscious raving followed. 

During these days the only moment of consciousness 
was when a small bunch of the flowers he had loved 
and tended was placed before him ; when he was asked 
to look at them, he raised his blood-shotten eyes, took 
on his old sweet tones, and said, ‘‘ Oh, you dear little 
flowers, how I love you!” And then, for one moment, 
he recognized those who stood around his bed, and said. 
** Jennie, dear, tell the lady, better than anything she 
has ever sent me are these sweet little flowers. How I 
have loved them!” It was the ruling passion strong in 
death. It was the only moment of relief from delirium, 
and Johnnie, after a few more days of suffering, was 
summoned to the land of “‘ never-fading flowers.” 

Jennie's heart died with him. She had said in their 
Highland home: ‘“*The sun will never shine for me, 
Johnnie, when you are gone,” and now she repeated the 
old words: ‘‘ The sun will never shine for me; I shall 
never smile again.” With her crushed and broken heart 
she lived on for a few weeks, and then God in his meroy 
answered her prayer and took her to her love. 

The little girls were christened by the side of their 
mother’s coffin, and started on the journey of life with- 
out father or mother or kindred; but was not their 
life of more value than many sparrows, and did not He 
who heeds the sparrow’s call watch tenderly over the 
homeless little ones ? 

Not many weeks passed before God set them In homes 
where they were tenderly cared for and greatly beloved. 
The inherited sweetness of both father and mother shone 
in their characters, and with educational advantages 
and refining influences they developed into lovely 
womanhood, and adorned the homes where God had 
placed them. They are now taking an active part in the 
advanced movements of our time, and exerting an 
influence as teachers which is as salutary and al! 
pervading as the influence of a good woman must 
always be. 

And so the seeds of plety and Integrity which were 
wafted by God's providence from that secluded High- 
land home in the forest are springing up on our New 
England soil, bearing fruit an hundred fold, and verify- 
ing the promise of our God, ‘‘I will keep my covenant 


forever with them that fear me.” 
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MY AFTER-BREAKFAST HOUR. 
By 8. H. G. 


NE of the advantages of a suburban town {is that 
you can stay at home in summer if you wish to. 
We wished to last summer. Then, because children 
are happier all the day for some regular work in the 
beginning of it, and because I wished mine to learn 
lessons, not got by heart out of a book, we studied 
botany together. I say we, because I began it with 
them. I was careful always to keep one lesson ahead, 
and to loalg out all terms in a larger book, so that I 
mignot be ready to explain. I had no idea when we 
began that we should get such pleasure as well as profit 
out of it. That hour directly after breakfast which we 
took for it was often for me the bright spot in a busy, 
harassed day. 
Besides my own Rob and Ruth—aged eight and ten— 
I had a little friend of theirs, who always came rushing 
across the street in a hurry, lest she should not be 
in season for the lesson she delighted in. Unless the 
morning was rainy, out into our pleasant yard we went 
with our pencils and paper and Botany, and, seated on 
the grass, had so bright and industrious a time that 
it was only once in & great while that the children, 
intent on some scheme of their own, said at breakfast, 
‘Must we have botany to-day, mamma?” I always 


answered ‘‘ Yes,” because half the advantage was in the’ 


regular, persistent way we kept at it, rain orshine. On 
rainy days we brought our leaves and flowers into the 
library to study. 

The book we used was “ First Lessons in Botany,” by 
Eliza A. Youmans. In the discussion in the ‘‘ Popular 
Science Monthly ” this year between the author and Dr. 
Jacobi as to the advantages of studying as Miss Youmans 
directs—leaves before flowers—my sympathies were 
wholly with Miss Youmans, having found the practical 
working of her plan in every way admirable. For one 
thing, there were few flowers in bloom when we began, 
and if there had been, not having a flower garden of our 
own, we should have had a dally difficulty in getting 
either cultivated or wild ones enough. 

The progress we made in following out closely the 
system of this little book was surprising to me when I 
contrasted it with that made by children pursuing the 
old methods, and learning pages to be recited, and com. 
mitting long definitions to memory—poor things! 

Miss Youmans sends the pupil directly to the plant, to 
get his knowledge of the plant. He is told very little, 
but is shown how to find out everything, little by little, 
for himself. Rob and Ruth not only acquired a knowl. 
edge of plants, but they learned to observe and compare 
and to use their sharp little eyes till, as I told them, 
they were almost as good as micruscopes. I was amazed 
often to see what minute points they would detect in the 
structure of a leaf, things which I had not noticed. 
And, besides, they were learning to describe with more 
clearness and precision what they saw. Hob soon ceased 
calling a clover leaf ‘‘ round.” He said obovate or oval 
with a notch at the end.” 

The distinguishing feature of the book is the schedule. 
That is a written description at every lesson of the leaf 
or flower you are studying. We always used ia our 
descriptions the correct botanical terms as far as we had 
learned them. It seemed just as easy to little Ruth to 
write that a flower was polypetalous—after she under- 
stood what this was—as to write ‘‘it has a good many 
separate petals.” 

The book, as I said, begins with the study of leaves. 
In Schedule No. 1 the pupil writes out the names 
of three parts of the leaf which he has pinned to his 
paper. The next lesson tells him about veining. and 
he adds that to his account or schedule of a leaf. Each 
day's lesson is added to all the former ones. So much 
is gained by repetition. At the end of three weeks my 
litle scholars could answer eleven distinct questions 
about any leaf as readily as Rob could tell the points in 
a game of base-ball, or Ruth the names of her immense 
family of dolis. After leaves we went on to flowers 
with fresh interest. All summer we had something to 
entertain us on the dullestroad. We were always hunt- 
ing for specimens like the illustrations in our Botany, 
and made ‘‘a great miration,” as Uncle Remus says, 
when a new One turned up. 

Now and then, if the morning was one of those rare 
and delicious ones when one longs to ‘‘do something 
different,” something equal to such weather, instead of 
our usual lesson, we took 8 simple lunch with us, and 
our pencils and papers, and set gayly off on a botany 
picnic. Such happy children as they were that weot 
skipping slong at my side, or racing off with shouts to 
see which would soonest find the best specimens, that 1 
could think without a twinge of the basket of mending 
left deserted—oh, shades of my Aunt Martha lon my 
table at home. 

At suck times | realized, as never before, what a 


blessing is each resource we can give our children for 
their play hours. In a grove we were fond of visiting 
we sometimes met other picnics of little people. I could 
not help noticing how after their lunch was over their 
only amusement seemed gone, and they seemed hardly 
to know what to do with themselves. And they looked 
with wondering and envious eyes at my busy and in- 
terested little companions as they scrambled hither and 
thither in their eager hunt after new leaves and flowers. 
To them the commonest weed proved often a perfect 
treasure-trove, welcomed with delight. 

For myself, in that after-breakfast hour, I learned one 
lesson I hope never to forget. It is not the things we 
do for our children that make them love us most, but 
the things we do sith them. 


A POINT IN SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


By MarcaARET E. SANGSTER. 
HALL I give my frieud, whom I have known and 
loved for years, the doubtful pleasure of a surprise 
by suddenly ringing her door-bell and stating that I have 
arrived to spend a night with her, or shall I notify her 
of my intention beforeband, wait until her reply informs 
me whether or not she can conveniently receive me, and 
be guided in my movements by the expression of her 
wish in the matter ? Of course, if I write, there wil! not 
be the surprise ; I shall lose the opportunity of seeing 
how charmed the whole family are at my sudden 
appearance on the scene; I shall also be obliged to sub- 
mit to being treated a little more like company and with 
& greater degree of ceremony than I can reasonably 
expect if 1 obey my impulse and go unannounced. 
Perhaps there is enjoyment to me in making a sensation. 
Some people like it. 

But the question between my friend and myself should 
be, in this instance, not my gratification so much as 
hers. I may laud informal|ity to the skies; but have Ia 
right to be informal, to the possible annoyance and 
inconvenience of my hostess—especially when she is my 
hostess not on her election, but my own? Do good 
manners warrant me in iatruding myself as an uninvited 
guest on my most familiar acquatuta.ce ? Good man- 
ners, conventionality, polite deference to custom in 
social intercourse, al] rest broadly on the foundation of 
the Golden Rule, *‘ Do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you.” Am I obeying this when I 
thrust myself into my neighbor's door without so much 
as a preliminary postal card to give her time to be pre- 
pared for me ? 

Let us consider the thing from the standpoint, not of 
sentiment, but of common sense. 

My friend may love me devotedly. She may keep 
my letters tled with ribbon in a perfumed box, and 
regard my virtues with so amiable a complacency that, 
in her mind, I may deserve canonization as a saint. 
Still, so perverse are human events, I may drop down 
on her when she Is struggling through a campaign with 
the dressmaker, or weaning the baby, or training the 
new cook, or entertaining a friend of her husband's, 
who is occupying the best chamber and is specially 
particular about his dinner. 1 may, unfortunately, step 
in, with my shawl-strap and umbrella, on the evening 
when my friend’s daughter bas a birthday party ; and a 
lady of middle age is a little in the Way among so many 
rosebuds. I may come in the midst of diphtheria ; and, 
in that case, I shall probably have brought my little 
nephew or niece along with me. Or I may follow in the 
wake of the measles, when every one of my friend's six 
children have been in hoepttal, and there is no strength 
left in her to 80 much as talk to me. Or, save the mark |! 
it is spring, the season of house-cleaning, of aromatic 
paint and kaleomine, and autocratic paper-hangers—the 
time when the voice of the plumber is heard in the land— 
and my unlucky gown may brush against the freshly 
tinted parlor door, while my new kid gloves leavea 
decided impression on the balustrade. 

There is absolutely no end to the malapropos situations 
which may present themselves in calamitous conjuno 
tion, as if on purpose, at the very day and hour when | 
arrange my little surprise. 

Nothing effaces the bloom from a hitherto perfect 
friendship as certainly as the cumbering a meeting be- 
tween friends with a neediess embarrassment. The 
friendship may continue, but the bloom, the fine, in- 
tangible, beautiful floresceace, which distinguished it, 
once removed can never be restored. 

In old times, when there were neliher telephones nor 
telegraphs, when postal facilities were irregular, and 
traveling was attended with insecurity and incertitude, 
there was more excuse than there now is for taking the 
hospitality of friends and kindred for granted. God 
forbid that we should be niggardly, churlish, selfish, or 
inhospitable |! But there are periods when moat and 
portcullis, warder and horn, would be welcome defenses 
against even the most beloved friend in the world. There 
are times when a family longs to be by itself ; crises 
when no outsider can, for the moment, be anything but 
an alien. And it is not a decorous, a courteous, nor a 
Christian thing to run the risk of invading another's 


house {n such an exigence. Shall we force an unwill. 
ing hostess to reluctant greetings, or write ourselves 
bores and intruders? Nay, verily. 

Dear friend, when you and I go a-visiting, let us fall 
not to sound before us the trumpet of a sweetly written, 
daintily delicate note, costing two cents only for post- 
age; or, at least, let us ask, somehow, by the penny 
card, or the telephone whistle, or the abruptly emphatic 
telecram: ‘‘Do you want me? May I come? Tell 
me Yes or No before I stir a step.” Whoever sbal! in- 
filet the unexpected visit, we will then be free from its 
odium. 


WHAT IS A FUNGUS? 
NO. 
By Mary Gorpon. 


« OTHING but a toadstool,” some one replies. 

It is true that a toadstool is nothing but a 
fungus, but a fungus may be quite other than a toad- 
stool. The mushrooms and toadstools are the giant 
members of the race, and have managed to make the 
greatest impression {n a world |ike ours, where size and 
outward appearance carry so much weight. But these 
giants have a countless number of dwarf “‘ sisters, 
cousins, and aunts,” who from the first have reigned 
triumphant on the earth ; but since they are too minute 
for human eyes to descry, they have ever led a life 
of serene seclusion, in which they have had everything 
thelr own way. They may often have chuckled over 
us dull mortals, who, like the victims of an ‘ April 
Fool,” walk about with their pranks upon our backs, 
but unconscious of what ails us. But the scientist has 
come along with his microscope, and has pricd {nto their 
domestic and social arrangements, as they have long 
been doing to ours, and many of their wel! kept secrets 
are now prociaimed upon the house top. 

Wherever the microscope turns its powerful eye it 
finds the fungus at work, and it shows us that Its effects 
upon the comfort and even upon the life of man are 
most weighty. 

Let us look at these minute relatives of the toadstool, 
and see what they are like and how they grow. They 
are plants of the lowest order of vegetable life. But we 
must not imagine them like the plants of our garden. 
The green part, or chloropbyl, of the garden plant 
enables it to draw its sustenance directly from the soil 
and air. The fungi have no green leaves, and therefore 
cannot take their food from earth and air, but must have 
it prepared for them; és. ¢, they must feed on some 
organism, either animal or vegetable. The green plant 
blossoms and bears seed from which its kind is produced. 
We have been accustomed to regard flowers as made 
simply to please our eyes. But this conclusion only shows 
the conceit of man. We may well rejoice in their beauty, 
but with the humble recognition that they have a far 
higher object in life than our pleasing. They are the 
beautiful mothers set to prepare for and watch over the 
infancy of their fair race. As soon as the cradle is full 
and the little ones are ready to branch into life for 
themselves, the mother commits her charge trustingly 
to the tutelace of earth and air, and falls peacefully 
asleep like one who bas been ‘‘faithful in the least. 
The fungus has no flower, and therefore no seed. It 
muliplies its kind by dividing itself. These divisions 
are called spores, and are the germ of the new plant. 
Each branch of the family has its own ingenious way of 
setting its children up at housekeeping. We will look 
at one method. The moid on our bread is a fungus. 
If we puta bit of it under the leas, we find ourselves 
looking down into a thicket of leatiess but very beauti- 
ful branches, shining like the ice-covered twigs of trees 
in the brightness of a winter morning. We observe 
that the ends of the branches have a series of little silver 
knobs upoa them, reminding us of the beads which 
children slip on a pin. This beaded appearance is the 
preparation the fungus is making for dividing itself up. 
The little beads, which are the spores, become in due 
time detached from the branch, and start out on the air 
for another bit of bread which Bridget has forgotten to 
use, There they settle, grow, and divide as the parent 
did. We must always bear in mind that it is the 
microscope which shows us these marvels, and that the 
branches we speak of are so minute that it would take 
thousands on thousands, many times magnified, to make 
a thicket Jarge enough for a flea to take his conatitu- 
tional in. 

All mold on preserves, paste, cheese, leather, and even 
on our upused books, as well as mildew on linen, is due 
to the presence of the fungus. In all these cases the 
spore settles upon the material and draws its nourish 
ment fromit. Unlike the self-reliant, respectable chloro- 
phyl plant, which gets its dally bread in an honest way 
from earth and air, the fungus is a pale-faced beggar, 
pilfering its food from something prepared for some 
one else. 

The fungi which produee mold and mildew are 
innocent in comparison to those which occasion destruc 
tion to plants. The “ergot,” which spoils wheat and 
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rye, and robs the farmer of the profit of his hard labor, 
isafungus. But what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and that which kills the grain is a healing 
medicine to man, for ‘‘ ergot” is an important word In 
the doctor's dictionary. 

The potato disease is caused by hungry spores which 
go about seeking whom they may devour. They settle 
upon the under side of the leaf, and so fill up all the 
breathing cells with the filaments upon which the new 
spores grow that the plant is as literally suffocated as we 
should be were our mouths stopped with cotton. It often 
attacks the potate Itself, and once out Irishmaned the 
Irishman in its consumption of the tuber ; for when tne 
fungus and its progeny had dined from it, there was 
nothing left for the poor native and his family but to die 
of starvation. 

The blights of the grapevines and fruit trees are but 
pranks of these Invisible imps, and the hollyhock has 
been in danger of extermination from a fungus which 
liked nothing so well for dinner as hollyhock salad. 
Another more esthetic branch of the family prefer 
violets au naturel. The fermentation of preserves and 
the putrefaction of meat are caused by fungi! which 
germinate and flourish fn these materials. But the art 
of canning is fast narrowing their fleld of operations. 
Canning is simply protecting the meat or frult from the 
germs of the fungus, of which the alr isfull. The heat 
to which the material to be canned {is subjected drives 
the air from the can, and with ft a cloud of germs, as 
we drive the files from our windows {in August. The 
vessel is immediately scaled so tightly that no air can 
enter. If so much as a pinhole ts left in the cover, 
some spores will be sure to s\{p in and take possession. 

The fungus has put us to the trouble of sending 
oysters about the country on {ce, and meat in refriger- 
ator cars. Though the low temperature produced by 
the ice does not kill the germs, they can no more grow 
in it than the mignonette seed In the garden bed can 
spring in January. 


CANNED PEAS. 


ANNED French peas have for years been con. 
sidered much more delicious to the taste and 
attractive to the eye than the American peas. Within 
the past two months there has been a discussion as to the 
way in which the attractive color was produced, as the 
Brooklyn health officials had condemned their use. The 
New York Health Board have confirmed the judgment 
of the Brooklyn officials. A morning paper says: 
‘The action of the Brooklyn health officials a few 
weeks ago in condemning certain brands of French and 
other foreign canned peas {s to be repeated by the sant- 
tary authorities of thiscity. They have been examining 
these goods for some time, and have decided that they 
are dangerous articles of food. Over three grains of 
sulphate of copper have been found inasinglecan Dr. 
Day, the city sanitary superintendent, has directed 
Dr. Edson to proceed against those who hold the goods, 
and he will do so at once. [Fle will efther destroy those 
that are seized, insist upon their destruction, or compel 
the goods to be sent away from the Health Board’s 
jurisdiction. The brands forbidden to be sold by the 
Brooklyn authorities are Henry Deler et Cle., Daudicolee 
et Gaudin, Bordeaux ; J. Nouville, Bordeaux ; Perry fils 
A. Lazun, E. Estibal, Bordeaux ; E. M. Dacelzin, Bor 
deaux; D. M. Ansone, Bordeaux; L. Carpe et Cle., 
Lundeville ; Soule et Prise, Bordeaux ; F. Fiton aine, 
Bordeaux ; John Moir & Son, London, Aberdeen, and 
Seville; Charles Julian, Paris; Barton fils, Fontaine 
Freres, Paris ; G. Talbot, Bordeaux ; G. Ganes, alne et 
fils, Louis Freres et Cie, B. Eygrien. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


0 prevent silver from tarnishing, the ‘‘ Furniture 

Gazette” recommends painting it with a solution 
of collodion in alcohol. This is to be applied with a 
soft brush, and may be washed off with hot water. 


To produce a pure black upon wood, pour four quarts 
of botling water over one ounce of powdered extract of 
logwood, and when the solution is effected add one 
dram of yellow chromate of potassium, and stir the 
whole well. Repeat the application of this mixture 
until the wood is black. 


Brass ornaments may be cleaned by washing with rock 
alum which has been dissolved in boiling hot water. 
Washing ammonia, applied with a flannel cloth, will 
also clean brass ornaments. 


With very little labor, washing silver in water in 
which a teaspoonful of ammonia has been added will 
keep the silver with a white polish, and glassware will 
polish much more easily if washed in water to which 
ammonia has been added. 


Ollcloth is very much improved, and wil! last much 
longer, {f always washed with 9 flannel cloth or chamola 


wrung from a warm suds of Castile soap and water. 
Twice a year apply lightly white varnish after the 
cloth is thoroughly cleansed. 


At the entrance of a tasteful home in New York, 
where artistic intuitions have produced resu)ts that money 
alone could not produce, stands an umbrella stand 
made of a plece of tile pipe, covered, within a couple of 
inches of the top and bottom, with a pretty yellow paper 
having a design of fern leaves ; the exposed portion of 
the pipe is painted to match the groundwork of the 
paper, and the whole varnished with white varnish. A 
plece of pipe covered with paper having a terracotta 
ground, and then varnished, would make a pretty and 
inexpensive stand. Fit a plece of wood or tin Into the 
larger end of the pipe. 


A deep yellow makes a beautiful hanging for a dark 
room. A bracket with a yellow vase is just the thing 
to light a dark corner. Gilt {s not so effective as the 
plain color. The ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher” gives 
some hints on the selection of wall paper : 


** There is one point in the selection of light-tinted wall 
papers not to be overlooked. These, when tn place ona 
wall, assume an intenser hue than when submitted to the 
inspection of the purchaser, owing to the surface of one 
wall reflecting itself on another, particularly under artificial 
light. It is best to choose light wall papers on a sunshiny 
day ; with dark colors this is not so important, but these, in 
their turn, are deepened in hue by reflection. The tinta of 
light paper should always be sufficiently pronounced to be 
easily distinguished. Gold, where used in arabesque, scroll! 
or floriated designs, should present itself, if part of the 
pattern on ground, only in fine lines or occasional splashes, 
for the eye soon wearies of too much unrelieved brilliancy. 
Gold is best dispensed with in the wall paper of dining- 
rooms, where we look for warm rather than bright effects.’’ 

Moths are one of the pests that try the patience and 
pockets of housekeepers. How to protect woolens from 
their ravages is the important question. ‘*The Deco- 
rator and Furnisher” gives as a protection and destroyer 
common datry salt. It says: . 


‘*The housekeeper is often seriously troubled about the 
destruction of her carpets by moths. After taking them up 
and sending them to the cleaner’s at great trouble and cost, 
they are no sooner down again than the pests come from 
the walls and floors and continue their mischievous work. 
A simple and effective remedy ia to sprinkle the bare floor 
very lightly with ordinary dairy salt, putting down the 
carpet lining over it. About once in two weeks sweep 
the carpet thoroughly with coarse salt. Carpets are known 
that have been treated in this way and for years not a moth 
bas made its appearance even in the dark and unused 
corners, and that, too, where the nouse was infested with 
them previous to the ase of this simple preventive. 

** Coarse salt scattered abont the floors of closeta, and 
behind cupboards and drawers, will keep moths from har- 
boring In auch places. It may be thrown freely about on 
the regular sweeping days and taken up with the dust. It 
brightens carpets, lays the dust on bare floors, removes 
musty, stuffy smells, and is a general cleanser and purifier. 
lt may be used to advantage about bedateads, but in very 
small quantities, care being taken that it does not come in 
contact with any of the iron fittings, as they would be 
rusted and s#poile.’’ 

For upholstered furniture the use of deodorized 
naphtha is recommended. ltemove the furniture from 
any possible contact with fire, and spray with naphtha 
from a garden water-pot with a fine sprinkler. Brush 
thoroughly before using the naphtha. A more radical 
remedy recommended by ‘‘ The Decorator aad Fur- 
nisher” {is the fumes of brimstone. Burn the brimstone 
in the cellar, on a metal or fron plate, and leave the 


. house closed for twenty four hours. Burn any incense 


to remove the smell of brimstone. 


WORN-OUT HANDS. 
Br Mra. Finviey BRADEN. 


E can see them every day. Poor, worn out 

hands, trembling, wrinkled, and unsightly ; 

yet to me how beautiful they are! They have done so 

mucb, Their loving work began ininfancy. That was 

many, many years ago, when they, too, were dimpled 
and white. What tiny hands they were then ! 

But we find it bard to believe that grandma ever was 
a baby. We can hardly picture her In the dainty robes 
she must have worn. Still, she had her little niche in 
the happy household, and she filled it after her own 
perfect baby fashion. Father and mother both felt the 
tender touch of her soft, caressing fingers. The former 
went forth to his daily toil with renewed strength and 
courage, and the latter’s added duties only seemed to 
grow lighter as the days flew by. 

Baby grew fast. A few years later, what busy little 
hands she had! They were thrust into everything, and 
if destruction followed, ‘‘ helping mamma” was the 
sweet excuse which always shielded their pretty owner. 
Bat soon they were a help indeed ; always wiliing and 
ready. Ah, what dear bands they were | 

And they were destined to become still dearer, Only a 
few more years, and then an impatient lover had circled 


one slender finger with a golden engagement ring. They 
seemed the warmest hands he had ever clasped. Love 
was the on'y matchmaker, and their marriage quickly 
followed. Charles would have his way. How they 
missed her—father, mother, brothers, and s{sters—when 
those same dear hands had vanished to deftly make 
ready the new home nest ! They beautified it unti] the 
proud young husband thought there could be no lovelfer 
spot In all the wide, wide world. 

Another year; they were mother hands then, and 
their real life-work had just begun, and, If possible, they 
were more diligent than ever be’ore. They even found 
time for other work outside the I!ttle home. The needy, 
sick, and afflicted were helped {n a thousand different 
ways. They were benevolent hands. 

And years of peace, happiness, and prosperity were 
given them fn return. Twice had the cozy home been 
enlarged ; the loved faces God had sent filled {It to over 
flowing. 

After a time one left it, never to return. How the 
patient, pitying mother hands hovered round that dear 
one In the last sad hour! They tremblingly closed the 
sightless eyes, gathered sweet, fresh roses to lay on the 
downy pillow, tenderly raised the coffin-lid for one last 
look, and finally planted vines and flowers on the 
newly made grave. After that the home work went on 
as usual, only there was one Jess to dofor. Howstrange 
it seemed ! 

One by one the others alse left her side; the boys to 
make their way fn the great Babylon called town, and 
the girls to exchange the old home for new ones here 
and there. So mother’s hands fondly prepared each 
outfit as {t was needed; knitting stockings and making 
bridal robes were all the same to her. 

Then, after thirty years of earnest, loving tofl, her 
tired hands took a little needed rest. Al) the children 
had gone from her. There was only husband to care 
for now, and his wants were so few In comparison with 
what theirs had been! Her tender, wifely hands often 
lingered lovingly on his head. Poor Charles! His once 
thick black hair was now thin and gray. He was grow- 
ing old ; but surely he was now dearer than ever. The 
children could live without her. As in the beginning, 
he was again her all. 

But ten years later he was taken from her. h, the 
agony of tnat parting! His dying kiss fell on the dear, 
tear wet hands that had always scattered flowers along 
his life path. They fashioned his shroud. She would 
not suffer a strange hand to perform that last sad 
service. Soon he peacefully slept in the little village 
churchyard, and she was all alone in the old nest. 
How empty it was! Her hands were quite idle now. 
No work to do, no loved ones to walt upon. Only self 
left. 

At her tearful request, one child, a daughter, returned, 
bringing with her five fatherless little ones. Then 
grandma gladly took up the broken threads of her life 
work. There was stf]] so much to be done. It seemed as 
though all her own children were back again. She 
knew just what to do for them. Their many childish 
wants and necessities were to her an open book, which 
she read with delight. Little Charles was grandpa’s 
namesake. How she loved the bonny boy ! 

But at last the grandchildren left home, just as her 
own had done. Grandma's loving farewell followed 
them like a blesefng. They can never forget her. 

She is almost ninety now. There she sits in the roomy 
rocking chair in which dear grandpa died thirty long 
years ago. Soon she will joln him upin heaven. Her 
work is all done ; she fs only waiting. 

Poor, worn-out hands! Age and disease have crippled 
them, but they are not unsightly. No, no! Some day 
they will be folded, cold and white, upon her quiet 
breast ; and the sweet rest of the weary will be hers at 
last. 


Sora Pritow —The following suggestion will be 
particularly apropos now, when we are all looking 
forward to more hours of leisure : If one has not much 
time for fancy-work, and yet covets for her home some 
of the pretty knickknacks that cost so munch to buy, and 
so little, in comparison, to make. she must exercise a 
good deal of ingenuity, and be fertile in invention. One 
of these women suggested the idea of makinga sofa 
pillow, and using for a covering one of the gay silk 
handkerchiefs seen in gentlemen's furnishing stores. A 
cardinal handkerchief was chosen which had an ow! tn 
one corner ; after the pillow was madeand covered with 
ailesia or some similar material, she put the handkerchief 
over it and turned the corner which was ornamented 
with the ow! back toward the center and caught I{t there 
with invisible stitches. The corner of the pillow that 
was left without covering had a plece of black velvet 
put smoothly over ft, and a handsome ribbon bow of the 
same color as the handkerchief was then fastened to the 
velvet. The pillow was finished on the edge with a 
ama)! silk cord of bright gold color, and the under side 
was lined with canton flannel. It was pretty and, fn 
fact, very striking looking, and took but a few hours to 


make, 
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Gur Youna Forks. 


WHICH WAY? 


OYS who read the daily papers no doubt read the 
accounts of public officials who sell their vote and 
influence to those who will pay for them. 

Recently a New York alderman has been sent to Sing 
Sing for selling his vote in the interest of the Broadway 
Surface Railroad. That is, he agreed for a certain sum 
—said to be $20 000—to vote in favor of granting the 
use of Broadway te the managers of that road. Such 
an act is a State prison offense, and one man has been 
convicted, and a number are to be tried, and will, in all 
probability, suffer for their crime. 

Over in New Jersey, during the past year, an ofli- 
clal has been tried by a committee appointed by the 
Legislature, and a report submitted tothat body. When 
the report was voted upon it was found that the House 
divided on party lines. That is, the Republicans voted 
to remove the official, who was a Democrat, the Demo. 
crats to retain him. Oneof the youngest members of 
the House—Mr. George O. Vanderbilt—found himself 
in opposition to his colleagues, and this is what he said 
of his feelings, when writing to his old teacher : 

“*T believed him guilty, and how, as an honest man, could 
I stand up and eay not guilty simply because this man 
happened to be a Democrat? I wonder what conception of 
an oath the men who are criticising and carping at me have ? 
I will admit that it made me weak as the roll was being 
called and | saw the two parties ranging themselves for and 
against, and ‘ Vanderbilt,’ being within one of the end, would 
decide the matter one way or the other. Mind acted quick, 
thoughts ran through it with lightning rapidity—heart beat 
and throbbed fast—I felt the awful weight and responsibility. 
I had already asked my Maker to guide me to a correct 
conclusion. On one side I saw looming up party criticism, 
probably political death, and ostracism ; on the other hand 
the finger of justice pointing the path of duty. I resolved 
to follow conscience. I arose, and in answer to my name 
said, ‘ Guilty.’”’ 

Boys, here are two examples. Which will you 
choose ? 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO WANTED TO 
BE A HERO. 
PART II. 


By Acnes M. Macnwar. 


HEN it was almost dark, Findelkind awoke to 

find his father and the eacristan of the church 
and two priests standing over him with a lantern. His 
poor father bad been searching for him all day, fearing 
leet he were drowned, and wandering hither and thither 
wherever he heard that he had been seen. All his 
working day had been spent in the search, and the 
family at home had been full of anxiety about him. 
He asked Findelkind if he was mad, and if they were 
not poor enough at home, that he must roam afield to 
help the poor. Then he carried off poor Findelkind— 
empty wallet and all—in his arms, to the country cart 
he had brought, and they jogged slowly on, home- 
ward, under the light of the stars, by the riverside, 
toward the little farmhouse by Martinswand. And 
once his father asked him if he really had run away 
thinking to please God and help the poor. 

«Truly I did,’ half bbed poor Findelkind. 

‘**Then thou wert an ass,’ sald his father. ‘ Didst 
never think of thy mother’s love and my toil ? Look 
at home | 

** Poor Findelkind eaid nothing. But it had never 

~occurred to him that //s parents were poor, because he 
had always had enough to eat, and had wanted nothing. 

“When Findelkind and his father got home, there was 
much excitement and joy over the little wanderer. But, 
alas! his mother had sad news to tell him, as she tucked 
him warmly into his bed. His little brother had had 
to mind the sheep in his absence, and had lost poor 
Kattle’s beautiful twin lambs! And poor Findelkind, 
who loved Kattie and her lambs with al) her heart, must 
have learned a lesson for life when he heard the sad 
tidings and his mother’s moral —‘ Do not yo afield for 
thy duty again !”’ 

** All the rest went to sleep, but Findelkind could not 
sleep, but lay awake thinking, and watching the moon 
out of his window, and hearing poor Kattie, the mother 
sheep, bleating in vain for her lost lambs. The night 
was very cold. There had been snow on the mountain- 
side, and the river had overflowed its banks. Findel- 
kind lay with a throbbing heart, fancying all sorts of 
disasters and sufferings for the poor lost lambs, till he 
could bear it no longer. He jumped up quletly, dressed 
himself quickiy, and went out, accompanied by the big 
dog Waldemar, while all the rest lay wrapped in sleep, 
except only poor mourning Kattle. He looked at the 
mountain and then at the river, and at last decided to 
try the mountain, as the river had probably been 
searched already. He had put on his crampons or 
creepers, with which he had often climbed the mount. 


ain, going even as high as the rocky ledge to which the 
Emperor Maximilian had once clung, in peril of his 
life, and from which he had been rescued by a brave 
Tyrolese hunter. Findelkind sent back Waldemar, 
however, lest he should lead him into danger ; for the 
loss of Kattie’s lambs, through his neglect, lay very 
heavy on his heart. 

‘* On he climbed, with his little lantern, in search of the 
two tiny lambs, in a great mountain waste of darkness 
and silence. He knew the way the sheep-tracks ran, 
and on he went, gradually ascending the bleak mountain. 
side, with no fear of the darkness or the cold, or of the 
solliude—lonely though it was. Ile had often spent 
hours up there, looking up at the sky and dreaming ; 
but now, he thought, if this was what came of his 
dreams, he would never dream any more. 

‘‘Up he went—up the steep, zigzag, slippery path, 
slippery with the frost—among the dark Siberian pines, 
and over great stones that made him stumble and fall. 
All at once he heard a tiny bleat, very faint and feeble. 
He stood sti]] to listen, with glad and beating heart. It 
was still above him, and the snow was falling. But 
Findelkind braced himself to climb till he had found 
the jambs. He searched long, and now the bleating 
had stopped, but still he plodded painfully on, search. 
ing every nook and groping behind every stone, till the 
perspiration started from his forehead and drenched his 
curly hair. At last, groping beside a stone, he touched 
some soft, close wool, and gave a scream of joy. He 
knelt do'vn on the ground, and let the light of his lan- 
tern fall below the stone, and there lay the little twin 
lambs, huddled close together—still and silent. Ile 
thought they were asleep, and kissed them, and laughed 
and cried at once. But then a sudden fear came over 
him, for they lay so very still. He called them, and 
then took them up in his arms and kissed them again. 
But they never moved. Alas! they were cold and stiff. 
They would never frisk again, or come bounding to 
poor Kattle, the mother they, had been calling for In 
vain, though she, poor thing, was even then calling 
them. Death, not their mother, had hushed them to 
sleep.” 

‘*Oh—h,” exclaimed little Jack, with a sigh that was 
almost a sob. ‘‘ Oh, auntie! couldnt he make them 
alive again 

Lulu was fairly crying over the lambs, and Ernest 
looked very grave, while Aunt Eleanor continued her 
story. 

‘‘ Findelkind sadly took the two dead lambs in his 
arms, and covered them up {a the skirt of his sheepskin 
coat, and set out on the weary way down the mountain. 
Now he neither knew nor cared for the darkness or the 
snow. His heart was full of sorrow for the poor dead 
lambs. He held on his way, ofien feeling as if he must 
lle down and go to sleep; but he knew his mother 
would mourn for him if he never came home, so he 
struggled on, and at last he got down to the high road. 
When he came in sight of the church, he saw people 
out with lights, shouting and searching for him ; for his 
mother had missed him early, and was anxiously seeking 
him again. Findelkind came among the people with 
the lambs in his arms, and a dead-white face. ‘I killed 
them,’ was all he said, while large tears fell from his 
eyes on the cold bodies of the little dead lambs. 

‘* All through the cold winter, Findelkind lay {ll ina 
raging fever. When he spoke, he always said, only— 
‘I killed them.’ He lay weak and wasted and very 
still fora long time after that, and his mother as she 
sat by his bed, and his father as he went to his cows and 
his woodshed, between walls of hard snow, feared with 
sore hearts that their boy might be about to die, and 
go to be with the first Findelkind in heaven. 

‘* But gradually, as the snow disappeared, and the 
mountain torrents began to flow again, Findelkind 
began to grow better, and by the time the young grass 
was ready for the sheep, Findelkind was able to tend 
them once again. He did not leave them any more to 
go to beg forthe poor. He never forgets the two little 
twin brothers that died through his neglect. He was 
never a merry boy, and bis eyes often have a sad and 
thoughtful look inthem. But he tries to be mindful 
and obedient, and contert with the daily work that God 
has given him, and he takes special care of the lambs, 
that they do not get lost, or fall intodanger. But still 
that evil done, which cannot be undone, weighs heavily 
on his childish heart, and at bedtime he always ends his 
prayers by asking that the little dead lambs may be 
allowed to play with Findelkind who is in heaven.” 

The children were very silent. Lulu’s eyes were wet 
with tears. Presently Aunt Eleanor said, softly : 

“Don't you think that Findelkind could understand 
those beautiful words : ‘1 am the good Shepherd ; the 
good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep’? And 
those other words, ‘Go after that which is lost, until 
he find it’?” 

** Well, Aunt Eleanor, Findelkind was a hero in the 
end, wasn’t he ? It was so plucky of him to go up the 
mountain alone after the lambs!” sald Ernest, after a 
short silence. 


‘Yes, I think he was,” she replied, “‘ when he had 


forgotten to think about being one, and was content 
simply to do the duty that lay nearest him, with all his 
heart. You know the hymn that speaks about seeking 
‘for some great thing todo.’ You see, it costs some- 
thing to be a hero ; and the great things of life are done 
by those who do the little things well in the first place. 
And, do you remember, Lulu, that pretty verse of 
Charles Kingsley’s which he wrote in a little girl's 
album, but which we might all tale to our hearts at all 
times ? 
‘** My fairest child, | have no song to give you. 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet, e’er we part, one lesson I would leave you 
For every day. 


*** Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, a!! day long ; 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever 
One grand, sweet song ''’’ 

Ernest did not forget the story of Findelkind. The 
picture of the little Tyrolese boy, wandering alone oa 
the mountain at night, searching for the lambs lost 
through his neglect, haunted him for many a day. 
When his old dreaming habits began to prevail again, 
it stirred him up to remember that the only way to ‘‘ do 
noble things” was by doing faithfully the present duty. 
The consequence is that the little present duties are 
much better done, and, as Ernest truly desires to bea 
true Christian knight, there is every reason to hope that 
he will yet ‘‘do noble things,” not merely ‘‘ dream them, 
all day long.” 


POLLY-JOCKO.”’ 
By Gene H, 


OHN'S father was a sea captain, and when he came 
home from sea he always brought many beautiful 
presents to John and his mamma. 

Once, just before he sa‘led away, he sald : 

“* Now, Jobn, I am golng to the Congo River. Do you 
know where that ?” 

John was nine years old, and could read nicely in the 
Third Reader, but sometimes he was caught on his 
geography. I wonder how many of the boys and girls 
who read this story know where the Congo River is 
without peeping into a book! Well, John did not 
know ; so his father sald to him : 

“If you will find out where that river {s, and tell me 
what I can get for you there, I will bring home for a 
present whatever you ask for.” 

John was delighted, and ran upstairs to his little 
school desk, dragged out Mr. Swinton’s Geography, and 
began to hunt. First on the map of South America, 
because he knew very well the Congo River was not in 
our own country ; but he could not find it there. Then 
he looked in Asia, but he did not see it. Next came 
Africa, and, after a short search, there was the Congo— 
a litle black line on the map of Lower Guinea. 

John’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Now,” thought he, ‘‘I must 
try to find out what papa can get for me down there. 
Let me see—ob, here it is. ‘Rice is raised in great 
quantities in the Congo Valley.’ Pooh! I don’t want 
rice! We've plenty of that right here {n the pantry. 
‘Ivory and furs are exported in large quantities.’ Well, 
a fur coat wouldn’t be so bad, or an ivory elephant’s 
tusk. Still, I think I should get tired of thore, and, be- 
sides, papa might not be able to find an elephant’s tusk. 
‘Many parro\s are brought from this part of Africa’— 


‘Here the geography was flung on the floor, and a little 


boy in knickerbockers went flying down the statrs, 
shouting at the top of his voice, ‘‘Papa! papa! I 
know what I want you to bring me! I want a par- 
rot!” 

So it was all settled, and John’s father ealled away on 
his long journey. He was gone nearly two years, but 
he wrote eften to John, and after a few months told 
him he had found a beautiful parrot for him. 

This is part of the letter : 

“IT wish you could have been with me the day I 
bought your parrot,my boy. We visited a little village 
on the banks of the Congo, not far inland, where we 
bad been told the natives had many parrots. The queer 
little houses in which these black people live are buts 
made of bamboo, like our plazza chairs at home, and 
the roofs are thatched, that is, covered with layer upon 
layer of straw. The bird that 1 afterward bought was 
climbing up the side of one of these huts, pulling him- 
self along by his strong beak, while two or three other 
parrots walked about, in their clumsy way, on the ground 
beneath. They seemed as tame as our cats, and when 
I held out my hand to the bird I thought so pretty, he 
came toward me at once In the most friendly way, and 
as he backed down from the bamboo hut, he imitated 
an old hen calling her chickens so perfectly that I 
laughed. His owner said he could do several other 
funny things, though he is young yet. You know 
parrots live to be very old, sometimes ninety or a hun- 
dred years, so at five or six they are babies! The 
natives cal] them al! ‘ Jocko,’ just as we call our cats 
* Kitty,’ and I have kept on calling this one ‘ Jocko’ 
80 that he msy not be too homesick. I paid a whole 
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English pound for him—I think you know how much 
that is? It seems a good deal for a parrot out here, 
but I wanted to please my little boy. At another time 
I bought one for your grandmother, who asked me to 
bring her one too, but I do not like him as well as 
Jocko, for he {s not so gentle and affectionate. They 
are both shut up in large cages most of the time, and I 
am afraid they are homesick, but by the time we get 
back home they will have forgotten all about bamboo 
huts and palm trees.” 

About a year after this Jocko was delivered {nto 
John’s bands, and almost the first thing he said to his 
delighted little master was, ‘‘I am Polly-Jocko; who 
are you?” Some of the sailors had taught him this 
greeting, and also to call himself ‘' Polly-Jocko,” 
which he generally did. 

Jobn had seen several grown parrots, but none like 
his new pet, who was of a beautiful gray color, with a 
bright red tail, and some soft pinkish feathers far’ down 
on his breast. This is called un ‘‘ African gray” par- 
rot, and {is usually a fine talker. 

You may be sure that Jocko and John soon became 
fast friends, and the parrot would let John do almost 
anything he pleased with him. At John’s order he 
would life on the floor on his back, with his feet in the 
air, pretending to be dead. I must confess he some 
t'mes grew tired of keeping his eyes shut, and slyly 


peeped. Or he would let his master take him up and 


cuddle him in his neck, as you would a pet kitten, and 
when John sald, ‘‘ Kiss me, Polly-Jocko!’ the bird 
would put his beak close to the boy's cheek, and, touch- 
ing it with his funny black tongue, would make a nolse 
like drawing a cork out of a bottle, which was his 
k iss, 

The gate at the entrance to the front yard had a long 
fron chain, and one of Jocko’s principal amusements 
was to cling to this chain while John swung it violently 
back and forth. Sometimes the chain would force the 
bird to make a real somersault, and then he would 
scream with delight and shout, ‘‘ Hurrah, boys! Hur 
rah |” as he had learned it from John. 

He I!ked a tall wicker rocking-chair that stood by the 
library window better than any other playground, and 
Jobn’s father used to say it was becaure the cane seat 
and bamboo back reminded him of his native land. 

Whatever the reason was, Polly dearly loved to get 
out of his cage, clamber on the back of that chair, and 
look out of the window. He soon learned to know the 
postman, and when he saw him coming, would cry: 
‘*Postman’s coming! Postman’s coming! Eltaa: 
Eliza!’ Eliza belng the maid, who always took the 
letters at the door. 

He was such a gentle little creature that everybody 
loved him. When he was walking about on the floor, 
even a stranger could persuade him to ‘‘come and get 
his head scratched,” which he enjoyed like acat. And 
he would ‘‘ shake hands” in the most friendly way with 
apy one who asked him. 

But he was very mischievous, too. Sometimes when 
John’s mother had her work basket on the table, Jocko 
would steal her thread, her thimble, or even her little 
scissors, and run off and hide them. Odoace the thimble 
could not be found. Mamma had looked for it in every 
place she could thiak of, and at last she sald : 

“John, that naughty Jocko must have hidden my 
thimble. TPerbapsif you let him out agalo, and then 
sit here quietly with a book, and do not say anything to 
him, he will go and find it.” 

So the cage door was opened, and everybody left the 
room but John, who sat very still with a book in his 
hand. Out stepped Master .J ocko very daintily from bis 
house, and began, as he often did, to ta'k to himself in 
a xentle tone : 

‘‘Come, Polly! Come, Polly Jocko! Come! Come! 
Come !” 

Two or three times he walked about the room, peer. 
ing into this and that, then suddenly, as if he remem- 
bered something, he started for the hall door. John 
followed quietly, and from what hiding-place do you 
think that naughty bird took the lost thimble, as well 
as John’s slate pencil and a bitof bread ? Why, from 
papa’s overshoe, which he had left {n the hal] that morn. 
ing! They all laughed, and then scolded Jocko, and 
after that they sald to him so often, ‘* Jocko can find 
it,” that he learned to put his head wisely on one side, 
and say solemnly, ‘It’s lost. Jocko can find.” 

He could sing “‘ Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins” as 
well as John himself, and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” was one 
of his favorites. Often when he was alone in the room 
be would laugh and chuckle and ta!k to himself in such 
a funny way that I did not wonder when a@ servant in 
the house—an !gnorant girl—sald : 

“Sure, ma'am, the burrud has an ayvil sperrit in 
him !” 

After John bad been Jjocko’s master fora few months, 
his grandmother came to pay a visit, and brought her 
parrot with her. 

‘* Polly King,” as It was called—grandmother’s name 
being King—was not at all like Polly Jocko,. He was 
a flerce, cross bird, who would let nobcdy but his mis- 


tress touch him, and though he talked well and learned 
vory easily, yet he was not a favorite, like his gentle 
comrade. As soon as he arrived, John’s father gave 
orders that the two birds were never to be let out of 
their cages at the same time. When Jocko took his 
airing, Polly King must stay behind the bars ; and when 
Polly King was out for a walk, Jocko must be a pris- 
oner. 

The two cages hung in the dining-room, and some 
times it was very funny to hear the birds talk. They 
eeeme to enjoy each other greatly, and each learned 
something from the other. One day John stood out 
side the door—for they talked best when alone—and 
heard his bird sing the first lines of the favorite song, 
‘* Pretty —pretty—Polly—Hop—kins, How do you do— 
oo—how do you-—-do ?” 

To which, with great care, as {f the lesson were rather 
new, Polly King sang in reply the next two lines: 

‘*] am pretty well—I thank—you—How are you—oo 
—how are—you ?” 

Then Jocko sald, as had often been said to him : 

‘* Kiss me, Polly, pretty Poll !” 

And the other bird replied with the funny cork-draw- 
ing nolse that he had learned from Jocko, and which 
was called in the family a kiss. 

It was all very amusing, and John laughed heartily. 
Suddenly he clapped his hands together and eald : 

‘‘] wonder if those birds would really kiss each 
other {f I let them out together on the table '’ 

Then he remembered that papa had forbi.'den that, 
and his face fell. : 

But the little tempter who is not far away from us 
when we want to have our own way whispered in ‘his 
ear 

‘* Your father won't care. He thought they would 
hurt each other, and yo see they are the best of 
friends.” 

‘*Of course they are!’ answered John, out loud. 
‘‘ That's just what papa meant, and now, as long as | 
know they won't hurt each other, he wil) not care.” 
And, without stopping to let his conscience answer, he 
walked into the room, took down the cages from their 
hooks, set them on the big table, and opened each wire 
door. 

For a few moments neither bird seemed inclined to 
take a walk, but after a little they swung themselves 
down by thelr beaks, stepped out, and began to eldle 
toward each other. 

John was delighted. ‘‘Oh, good!’ he shouted. 
‘ They are going to kiss each other |” 

But, alas! there came a sudden whir of wings, and 
Polly King darted at poor Jocko like a little fury. 
Their beaks met in the ‘‘ kiss” for which John had 
been so anxious, and the next instant .Jocko stood as if 
stunned, with the blood dripping from his tongue. 
Polly had bitten it almost through, and now stood with 
raised crest and fluttering wings, as if trying to say, 
‘* Let me do it again |” 

John was dreadfully frightened, but, at the risk of a 
bite, be selzed his grandmotker’s bird and put him back 
in the cage ; then turned to poor Jocko, who was now 
ecreaming with pain, and fairly dancing on the table. 

By this time mamma had heard the noise, and ran 
down stairs to see what ft all meant. 

‘Get a glass of water, John,” she sald at once, and 
John went, sorry and ashamed at the result of his dis- 
obedience. 

When the water was brought, Jocko put his bleeding 
tongue in it, and held {t there until the blood had ceased 
to drip from it. 

As sinsible as a Christian, mum!” sald the cook, 
who stood in the doorway, watching him. 

Then he submitted to be put back in his cage, and 
what do you think he did to cure his wound? He 
plucked out of his own breast the soft little down that 
grows underneath the feathers, and fairly plastered his 
tongue with it, and for three days he sat very still and 
quiet on his perch, eating nothing, but drinking a good 
deal, as if he were feverish. His tongue was swollen, 
and hung from his beak, but he kept it constantly cov- 
ered with down, which acted as lint would on a wounded 
man. Who, do you think, taught him that secret ? 

We all feared he would die, and .John, who had con. 
fessed his own part in the little tragedy to his father, 
was punished enough at the thought of losing his pet 
through his wrong doing. 

But Jocko did not dle. He got well, and we called 
him ‘* Doctor Jocko,” and laughed at his treating his 
own case so successfully. 

The lesson was a good one for John, and as for Polly 
K lng, he was never let out of his cage again during the 
visit, and I think he felt he was in disgrace, and did not 
like his punishment. 


That Is the bitterest of all—to wear the yoke of our 
own wrong doing.—| George Eliot. 


There is no greater delight than to be conscious of 
sincerity on eelf examination.—| Menclus, 


OSSEPAWA. 


T stood on the street, before the clgar store, where 

the rain and snow beat upon it, the sun scorched It, 
and the wind covered it with dust. Scarcely any one 
paid attention to it; in fact, no one except the babies, 
to whom {t was a new object, and they glared solemnly 
at it over the shoulders of their big brothers and sisters 
who sat on the curbstone with their feet in the gutter, 
and then cried as though frightened. The nolse of the 
carts rattling by made it thrill with distress; the quar 
reling children, screaming and crying at intervals all 
through the day, annoyed {t so much that {t was ready 
to fly to pleces. ‘Twas only when night had settled 
over the city, when the children were in bed, the carts 
drawn in rows along the street, the horses {n the stables, 
that Ossepawa had a chance to think or speak. 

Now night had come, and quiet and peace would 
soon follow. The policeman wes leaning againat the 
lamp-post at thecorner, when he heard a heavy sigh. He 
turned quickly, looked up and down the street, but no 
one was in sight. Presently he heard a murmur as if 
some one were talking in a low voice. He walked 
slowly along, and, to his {intense surprise, the sound came 
from Ossepawa in front of the cigar store, and it seemed 
to move as though tugging at the chain that held it to 
the door frame. Fright and amazement kept the pollce- 
man rooted to the spot, and this {s what he heard: 
‘IT cannot stand this any longer. I must get away. 
This horrible nolse and confusion {s wearing me out. 
Oh tif I could but shake again this arm that fs so stiff 

olding outa hand that noone touches. Even the darling 
birds that I have sheltered from storms, whose homes 
I have held in my arms for ages, fly from me fn terror, 
thinking me, no doubt, a monster that wil! destroy them. 
No wonder. I shrink from myself when I see how I am 
disguised by paint and deformed by the hands of man. 
Who would recognize me as the giant of the mountain, 
fashioned as 1 am now, after the pattern of pygmy man ? 
Yet for ages I stood on the top of the mountain, my 
limbs the shelter of all the birds, my follage forming 
pipes through which the wind played, now slowly and 
solemnly, like the dirge played when a gr... Is 
mourned by a nation, and again merrily, like the laugh 
of a child when its father returns laden with gifts. 
Strong and straight, I defied the wind that lald the 
smaller trees about me in the dust, and in my beauty I 
pleased the eye of man. I frown at the children whose 
dirty hands reach out toward me. Surely I will be 
relieved from this life, and again return to my fellows 
in the forest.” 

“Never.” And Ossepawa started as he"gazed at the 
telegraph pole that had stood for years before him. 
** Never,” he heard again. ‘‘I am the trunk of which 
you were but the branch; I held you up where you 
could see above your fellows. Where you sheltered 
birds by the tens, I sheltered them by hundreds; where 
you made one note, I sounded the scale in every key. 
Concelt and obstinacy caused you to thrash about and 
break the linbs I tried to put out about you; you 
grew crooked {fn your struggles, and could not be used 
for mast or bowsprit, door or window-post, flooring or 
joist, as were those limbs I supported. Now you are 
made into the only thing that you could be without 
waste ; and even here you will not fulfill the highest 
opportunity that comes to you. You might emile, or at 
least look pleasantly, at the babies; but you frown at 
them, and cause tears instead of laughter. You scold 
the bables. I am glad they do not understand you. 
You—” 

Here a tremendous gust of wind came down the street ; 
shutters slammed, windows rattled, dust flew, flashes of 
lightning and the crash of thunder filled the ailir. 
Another gust of wind rushed down the street ; there was 
a sudden crash, and the policeman saw a broken image 
lying on the walk. 


A CLEVER PONY. 


HE following story is told of a pony : 


‘* The master, a clergyman residing in a lonely neigh- 
borhood, was going with the pony, a retriever, and a Dachs- 
hund, while obeying a call to visit a sick parishioner in the 
night, past a shepherd's cottace wherea very flerce dog was 
kept. This dog, having got loose, made an attack on the 
party, trying the retriever first and then the Dachshund. 
The pony became frightened, and the master dismounted, 
when the dog turned upon him. The affair became very 
serious for the clergyman ; the Dachshund had been put on; 
of the combat, the retriever had hid behind the hedge, and 
he had to keep up the fight alone, with no other weapon 
than a riding-whip. Then he ‘ beard a scamperiug, and the 
next moment the faithful pony rushed up and darted so 
suddenly between the combatants that the dog turned tai! 
and fled, evidently thinking the pony to be a larger and 
dangerous edition of himself. The gallant little fellow pur 
sued the cur until he was fairly chased back tothe cottave 
door. Then hereturned, quite docile, to his master, and the 
friendly quartet were abie to continue their way in peace 
and safety once more.’ ”’ 
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SunpaY CFTERNOON. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. 


By Hester Wo.Lcort. 


NE learns twice as readily by the eye as by the 

ear. If any one doubts this, let him try the 
following exper/ment in connection with the Quar 
terly Review, and see if, besides learning more from 
it, the children do not also enjoy it more than any 
other part of the exercises. 

The requisites are a blackboard and some colored 
chalks. Let one of the older classes, with its teacher, 
prepare and carefully rehearse the following exercise, 
which should, on the day of the review, be given from 
the platform of the Sunday-schoo] room, where all can 
see and hear plainly. 

1. Let the teacher draw with blue chalk a rough out- 
line of the coast of Palestine. One of the scholars says : 
‘This is the coast-line of Palestine, about 180 miles 
long. This to the west is the Mediterranean Sea.” 

2. T. (teacher) draws, with blue chalk, the river Jor. 
dan and the three lakes—Merom, Galilee, and the 
Dead Sea. 

Another scholar (S.) says, using a pointer: ‘‘ This is 
the river Jordan, 160 miles long from its sources in 
Mount Hermon to the lower end of the Dead Sea. This 
is Lake Merom, this the Lake of Galilee, and this the 
Dead Sea. This part of Palestine between the Jordan 
and the sea is about the size of the State of New Jer. 
sey—about 7,800 square miles.” 

3. T. draws, with yellow chalk, the boundary line 
of Judea. 

S. says: ‘“‘ This is the most important province of 
Palestine—Judea, so called from the men of the tribe of 
Judah. 

T. draws the boundary line of Samaria. 

8. says: ‘“‘ This is the province known as Samaria, 
which in Christ's day was under the same government 
with Judea, but the Samaritans had no dealings with 
the Jews.” 

T. draws the boundary line of Galilee. 

8. says: ‘‘ This is Galilee, where Jesus spent most of 
his life.” 

4. T. draws, in wavy lines, with green chalk, the 
outlines of the mountain region, beginning very narrow 
at Mount Carmel, broadening in a southeasterly direc 
tion to the southern boundary of Samaria, and then 
broadening, till about twice its previous width, in a 
southerly direction through Judea. 

S. says: ‘‘ This is the mountain country of Palestine. 
This to the west is the flat sea-coast plain. This to the 
east is the Jordan Valley, which at the Dead Sea is 
1,300 feet below the Mediterranean.” 

5. T., with red chalk, designates Bethlehem by a 
very smal! circle. 

S. says: ‘‘ This is Bethlehem, where Jesus was born.” 

6. T. designates Nazareth in the same way. 

8. says: “‘ This is Nazareth, the home of Jesus from 
bis infancy till about thirty years of age.” 

7. T. designates approximately Beth-abara to the 
east of the Jordan near its entrance into the Dead Sea. 

8. says: ‘‘ This is Beth-abara, or Bethany, the scene 
of the second lesson of the quarter, where John bap- 
tized Jesus, and where Andrew and Peter, John, Philip, 
and Bartholomew (7?) became his disciples.” 

8. T. designates Cana of Galilee. 

S. says: ‘‘ This is Cana of Galilee, the scene of two 
lessons of this quarter : the third lesson, where the water 
was made wine, and the seventh lesson, where Jesus 
healed the nobleman’s son though at a distance of 
about twenty miles. 

9. T. designates Jerusalem. 

S. says: ‘‘ This is Jerusalem, the capita] of Judea and 
the scene of four of the quarter's lessons ; the fourth 
lesson, where Jesus in a private house converses with 
Nicodemus about the new birth; the eighth lesson, 
where Jesus cures the infirm man at the Pool of Be- 
thesda ; the eleventh lesson, where Jesus at the Feast 
of the Tabernacles announces himself as the Living 
Water ; and the last lesson, where, on the following day, 
in the Temple, Jesus maddens the Jews by declaring 
that he was before Abraham.” 

10. T. designates Sychar, Mounts Ebal and Gerezim. 

8. says: ‘‘ This is the scene of lesson fifth—Jacob’s 
Well, near Sychar, between Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerezim, where Jesus talked with the woman of Sama- 
ria.” 

11. T. designates Shechem, close to Sychar. 

S. says: ‘‘ Thisis Shechem, where, in the sixth lesson, 
Jesus abode two days on the invitation of the Samari- 
tans who believed on him.” 

12. T. designates Bethsaida, on the northeast shore of 
Galllee. 

8. says: ‘‘ This is thescene of the ninth lesson, where, 
in a retired spot near Bethsaida, Jesus fed the five thou- 
sand with the five loaves and two fishes. This is the 
Lake of Galilee, about twelve and a half miles long by 


six and a half broad, where Jesus walked on the 
water.” 

13. T. designates Capernaum. 

8. says: ‘‘ This is Capernaum, where, in the tenth 
lesson of the quarter, Jesus tells the Jews that he is the 
bread of life.” 

If there is time after the preceding, let the superin- 
tendent take the pointer and point rapidly to the places 
referred to, allowing the whole school to respond with 
the names. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


OBODY, it is alleged, has ever come back from 
hearen, though we know of a really good many 
who bave gone there. But this does not protect the 
agnostic; for many people who are yet alive are in 
heaven. Heaven is not all in theair. It is no fiction 
to say there is a heaven on earth in which the saints of 
God tabernacle. There are more than the tabernacles 
of Jesus, Moses, and Elias—one for each of us also, if 
we will. The kingdom of God fs within you, if it exist 
at all for you. Jesus lived in a terrestrial heaven no 
less positively than he now lives in the seventh heaven. 
He whose heaven does not begin on earth may have to 
hunt a good while over the universe of God and lose 
the empyrean at last. 


The true light lizhteth all. Some people think that 
truth is so little there isn't enough to go around. Some 
there are who think that God has his favorites—that he 
is a respecter of persons ; but John says he is a respecter 
of characters. If a man isn't enlightened, he should 
suspect what he calls truth to beerror. If a man {fs in 
the dark, he should regard it as obvious that he has got 
away from thesn. There are all sorte of false lights, 
such as the pirates used to employ to lure vessels on to 
the shoals. The true light isn’t for sectaries ; the true 
church is cosmopolitan. When Faraday is able to bot- 
tle up the sun and take {t out of the sky into the labora. 
tory, then may the sectary be able to pack the light 
which John speaks of into his thirty-nine articles and 
take it up the pulpit stairs. If the truth is self-evident 
and universal, the folks who don’t see it must be to 
blame. Whatis it that prevents moral vision? The 
Forerunner says: Moral conceit. The only way to be 
honest with the truth is to be modest, unselfish, teach 
able. In other words, there is no other way of seeing 
the truth but by being true. The only revelation as to 
the Word is through making it flesh. I will defy any 
man to do as well as he knows how without doing bet- 
ter than ever he did—without finding the true light 
which lighteth all men. 


Not every man who has a farm given him tills the 
land. Hereditary acres are generally given over to ten- 
ants. One of the worst ideas for Americans has been 
the idea that Uncle Sam ifs rich enough to give us all a 
farm. What a man earns {s worth the while, but what 
we get asa gift generally is as full of stones as Jacob's 
well, and as dry. 


I am inclined to believe that a great trouble with 
modern life is deadheadism. It is not so bad as it used 
to be, when the oldest boy or the handsomest one got 
the old gentleman’s farm on that ancestor’s demise ; but 
deadheadism yet is a very grave evil. In fact, the land 
mouopolies of Europe arise more from hereditary dead- 
headism than from any other source. Unearned assets 
—getting something for nothing—ts at the bottom of the 
labor trouble. More peaceful will the world get as it 
gets to this idea: let him who makes opportunity and 
earns his assets enjoy them, and let them revert to the 
State when he is done with them. This is the tendency 
of applied Christianity in modern politics. Our rich 
men already have the habit of founding schools, hospi- 
tals, public parks, and other public bemefactions, and the 
governments of the world are taking the bull of land. 
lordism by the horns. Special tax of inheritances is 
next in order. The community has its rights. Christian 
socialism, which falied in the first century, was the ideal 
truth, and the pendulum again swings toward the sallert 
ideas of the apostolic commune, 


I take it that the leaders of the labor agitations of our 
day do not generally diagnose the case correctly. An 
affair like that of the Broadway Rallroad franchise is 
but a type of the betrayal of public rights for private 
galn. Your Crédit Mobiller mobilizes the discreditable. 
Your Pan Electric machine robs the political atmosphere 
both of ozone and electricity. The deadhead pass, an 
innocent bit of pasteboard to a]] appearances, has led to 
the plucking of the public goose, while the goose was 
all unconscious of the process. Giving nothing and 
taking something made a great fuss even in patriarchal 
families as yet hardly evolved from the nomad. Ina 
more advanced society Joseph’s coat means a deepening 
pit. 


The mystery of sin, of conscience, of life itself, appears 
to lurk ip the Gospel of John. The woman at the well 


of Jacob is the epitome of the tragedy of sin and 
amazement and conscience. How did sin get here? 
Why did it get here? I sometimes wonder why Provl- 
dence wants to waste so much apple just to get one worm. 
hole. Yet wormy apples, be they never so thorough- 
bred, are not packed on top of the barrel, but remain at 
the bottom to prove the survival of the unfittest. The 
whole assembly of siuners, parasites, contagious worms, 
and 80 on, are enveloped in the silence of the great mys- 
tery of perversity. The snake in Eden was a worm 
evolved. His origin is an originality as well asa sphinx. 
All the mystery of creation files in the butterfly’s wings. 
For is not the butterfly the child of the worm? And 
are not sin and consclence the larval state of a winged 
and enfranchised soul? If you will watch that curious 
process of spiritual rehabilitation at Jacob's well, I think 
you will perceive that wings are growing. 


How do we test men? By what they cando? Yes, 
in part, but in lesser part. What is the highest test ? 
What they can see. Watt saw; Napoleon did. Aris- 
totle, Socrates, Plato, Luther, Wesley, John Knox, and 
Parson Robinson saw. The greatest seer was Jesus. It 
was this power of looking right through her heart 
which magnified Jesus in the mind of the Samaritan 
woman, first into a prophet, and secondly into a 
Saviour. Some people’s eyes have no meaning ; other 
people are detectives by nature and by grace. A plerc- 
ing eye is nature ; a penetrating eye is nature and grace. 
In the presence of some men you defend and apologize ; 
in the presence of others you feel as though you ought 
to go and join the church. The Samaritan woman 
thought she oughi to go and behave herself. That is 
when wings begin to sprout. 


All organic life, it is sald, may be put into a chemical 
formula, but you cannot put a chemical formula into 
organic life. You can disintegrate and weigh and 
resolve into ultimate elements, but you cannot recom- 
bine them into a living organism. Organic chemistry 
and {norganicchemistry are quite different matters. You 
can attend to the latter without God’s help ; but organic 
life requires something like that which happened when 
Adam was turned from alump Into a living soul. And 
so, if, in teaching, you substitute morals for religion, 
man for God, you stumble over the minor and lose sight 
of the major. Religion without morals is impossible ; 
morals without religion is the body without the soul. 
Dost thou perceive this, Nicodemus? Not until fine 
ideas butter parsnips will any amount of professing 
answer for the smallest amount of possessing. 


Instruction needs inspiration. Nicodemus needs 
Jesus. But inspiration needs instruction. The most 
intelligent men, other things being equal, will make 
the best Christians. The apostles were not ignorant 
fishermen. They were, like the Galilean fishermen of 
to-day, the brightest of the Galllean lot—good scholars 
for their time. Your solder won't stick unless the 
article is bright, and your solder won’t amount to much 
if ’tis all lead. You must communicate truth, and you 
must have a bright mind to drop It {nto or {it won't stay 
put. Five thousand men crossed Jordan after Jesus, 
but I'll venture not one in a thousand of them could 
read or write. A little knowledge is dangerous ; but no 
knowledge ts fatal. 


The theist with his reason and faith, the Christian 
with his faith and reason, are the hope of the world. 
The thelst I honor for his loyalty to conviction, the 
Christian I love for his loyalty to Christ. But for the 
Pharisee, with disloyalty to both, and with loyalty sim- 
ply to a sect, I have nothing but contempt. Humanita- 
rian with Adler, Theist with Savage, Transcendentallst 
with Frothingham, Pantheist with Potter, Trinitarian 
with Professor Smyth, or Metaphysicist with Chunder 
Sen—any of them one may respect, but the Nothinga- 
rian, the religious sectary, no honest man can regard 
other than with the hot indignation of Him who scathed 
the Pharisees and used on their imps the whip of small 
cords. Of the three schools of religion represented in 
the seventh of John, let us reserve our praise for reason 
and faith as well as for faith and reason, and reserve our 
condemnation for the sectaries who in theory affirm 
both faith and reason, while in practice they deny both. 
It should ever be borne in mind that Jesus never em- 
ployed invective except when he saw the devil dis- 
guised ina white necktie. steal the livery of heaven 
to serve the devil inis the greatest menace to right- 
eousness. The peril of the church {is not external, but 
internal. All the world wants, all it is waiting for, is a 
Christian. Think what such men as Paul did. And 
what has been, yet is, and yet will be. 


You can prove anything by Scripture if you assume 
your premise, as you may by the Revised Statutes. 
The devil has the New Testament not at heart but by 
heart. The most frequent method of sophistication is 
dogmatically to assume a falee premise and go on with 
an irrefragable argument. And sometimes your sophist 
begins with a correct premise and works in a confident 
major on 4 minor falsehood, as in this seventh of John, 
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where prophecy {s correctly quoted but history mangled. 
This shows that In order to meet sophistry the friend 
of truth must be on good terms with information. I 
often hear men argue, and I cannot answer their argu 

ment, though I know {t is by no means unanswerable. 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing if you want to 
penetrate the veil that hides the demagogue. Lis stock 
in trade is skill in making points. It is the duty of 
every Christlac man to know the whence and the 
wherefore of hisfaith. If I belleve many things that I 
may not be able to give good reasons for, it {s my duty 
to hunt for the reasons and find them, or abandon an 
unreasonable falth. It is by no means impossible, had 
somebody in the crowd of the seventh of John known 
more about the biography of Jesus or had the courage 
to tell what he knew, somebody with a candle might 
have found a Christian. 


The perils of conduct, as compared with the safeties 
of exhortation to conduct, are admirably {)lustrated fn 
the frequent ministerial disasters which come cf the 
minister's leaving his homiletics and his parish work to 
touch affairs. Not long since I heard of a clergyman 
who was forced by the dissatisfaction of his parishioners 
to resign. I asked one of the parish what the trouble 
was. ‘‘ Nothing, except that the minfster undertook to 
deal in rea) estate, and they thought he made too big 
margins for a minister.” Had the same thing been done 
by a deacon, probably it would have been regarded as 
legitimate. 


Two remarks should be made in this connection. If 
the transaction was fair and right, the minister was 
persecuted. If it was wrong for the parson, {t should 
have dischurched a deacon. But the fact is, many of 
us have several standards of conduct. We require our 
religious teachers to practice as they preach, and we do 
right ; but we let up on laymen tremendously. These 
facts show what difficulties environ us the moment we 
begin to put Into life the fine convictions we have in 
our brains. No man leaving the closet and the library 
to tackle business but !s amazed at himself to find how 
easy it is for him to turn to the left when he {s sure he 
meant to go by the North Star, and how much more 
plausible in another case the turn to the right appeared 
to be than the right line. 


I think none of us but was surprised to see how the 
gentlemen who have been combined against the 
theologic fetich, and who have made no end of criticism 
of the controversial theologians, sand who have often 
appealed to us as a judicial mind, appeared as soon 
as they left the bloplasm and protoplasm and the scientific 
fetich. I do not remember apy more, unjudicial, ill 
tempered, and unscientific criticism, one more nearly 
resembling demagogy, than Huxley's and Tyndall's 
critiques on Home Rule and Gladstone. It was not 
their opposition to popular government that was 80 
surprising as the bad temper and wretched expression of 
thelr opposition. Evidently we are all ** poor creeters,” 
and {t ill becomes any one of us who is unable to apply 
the Golden Rule without fatally alloying it with brase, to 
think, because brasa sometimes looks more like gold 
than gold does, that gold and brass can be successfully 
confounded in the celestial mint. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS.’ 
THE RENEWAL OF LIFE. 
By tne Rev. T. T. Munoen. 


* Hast thon not known? hast thou not heard, that the ever- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the enda of the earth, faint- 
eth not, neither is weary? there is no searching of his under- 
standing. He giveth power to the faint; and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength. 

} Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fall: but theythat wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary, and they shall walk, and not faint." 

Isalah xl., 28-81. 

* For which cause we faint not ; but though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man Is renewed day by day.”—®% Cor. 
iv., 16. 

‘HE main thought fn these two passages {s the same 
—the renewal of strength. Both recognize human 
weakness and its progressive character. Both refer 
renewal to God ; one basing {t on God as the Creator, 
as everlasting, as unfailing in his power, as unsearch- 
able In his wisdom. Those who walt on such a God 
renew their strength, and fly as eagles, and run without 
weariness. The words are full of exultation and mighty 
enthusiasm and confidence; they have in them the 
majestic beat of the wings of an eagle, and the vision 
of an eagle as it looks down on the circling earth, 
and also ita lofty rest as {it floats in its calm heights 
above the weary world below. It has in it the ex 
ultation of a race that fs run without weariness— 
kindling as it goes on, growing fresher as it presses 
toward the distant goal. The eagle is supposed to 
mount up with unfailing strength ; so is it with those 
who wait on the Lord. Those who run, even though 
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they be youths, grow weary, but {t shall not be so with 
those who wait on the Lord, for they renew their 
strength as it passes away from them. 

St. Paul's words are without exultation. They have 
a touch of the weariness from which they describe the 
way of escape, as though written by the outward man, 
but they are more thoughtful than those of Isaiah ; they 
describe the process of weakness and renewal more 
carefully ; they give broader reasons, and actually take 
us out of the world in which we perish. and {nto that 
larger world where there {s no faintness nor weariness. 
Isalah bids us tif upon God, but St. Pau! connects our 
renewal with the imperishable life of Jesus, and lifts us 
into the unvarying world of eternity. Both serve one 
use. From one an exulting breath of heavenly wind 
sweeps through us; from the other comes a clear dc 
scription how renewal of strength {s gained. Together 
they are the two wings with which we mount up to one 
truth. 

I take them for our theme to day, because they touch 
upon eo large a fact of human experience and come *o 
close to us all—namely, the fact of weariness, of lost 
strength and ever-waning powers. They are intensely 
human, and stoop with their great truths to the dally 
need of every one of us. 

All life, so far as we know It, {s a process of galn and 
loss. All living things are endowed with a certain 
amount of vitality or living force that expends Itself 
sooner or later. The trees and the animals live out a 
sharply defined length of time, shortened by accident or 
circumstances, but never passing a certain limit. A 
tree may be uprooted or cut down, but when a certain 
bound of years is reached {it ceases to grow and Its 
vital machinery lessens its action till decay ends ft. It 
is so with the brutes ; {tis so with man, and fs one of 
the most mysterfous of facts. That atree should keep up 
ita chemical and mechanical functions forever would not 
be strange, or no more strange than the fact that ft has 
them; but why they havea definite lim!: {san !nscrutable 
mystery. That a man should live on forever with full 
powers—a ateady force—would excite no wonder beyond 
the wonder at existence itself ; but his gain and loss of 
force is a fact full of perplexity. Twenty years of 
growth, thirty of full strength, twenty of decay—sucao 
ia the external history of man. Of course {t is wise, but 
who wil) explain {te wisdom ? it Is good, but who can de 
tect its secret? It seems nelther good nor wise, but a 
process of vanity, until {t 1s connected with a process of 
renewal; for to get and to lose—that !s vanity ; to have 
and then to part with any good thing—wife, or child, or 
home, or health, or strength—that fs the bitter fact of 
human life; nor can {t be made to appear otherwise 
unless the loss {s made up, or renewed in some gain, so 
that there {is no loss. Hence, the burden of the faltb, 
the chief teaching of religion, is the truth that life fs 
renewed ; that what !s lost may be regained. In the Old 
is asserted as a mighty hope ; In the New ft 
is the meaning of the resurrection and {mmortal life. 
One says, God renews the life ; the other says, life ts 
an endless force : man may die, but he lives again ; his 
strength passes away, but !t fs renewed fn eternity. This 
is explicable and natural; {t 1s philosophical ; {t takes 
away the mystery of life and changes {ts color. lader 
such a truth the mind can contemplate life without 
confusion, and the heart can endure !{t and even be glad 
in it. 

But there is renewal on a narrower scale than that of 
the whole existence. Life is renewed at death ; {is spent 
forces are regained by resurrection ; but life fs also re- 
newed day by day. 

Of this narrower fleld of renewal we will now speak. 

Some of the most gracious features of renewal are 
wrought {nto the natural life. 

1. Take sleep. Al! day long there {fs a slow but sure 
expenditure of force or vita! energy {n body and mind, 
but, notice, not In the heart. The body tires of labor, 
moves with less elastic force, and reaches, perhaps, the 
point of utter weariness where effort is painful. The 
mind grows weary with the body, and may be pushed 
a step further. The midnight lamp ehines upon the 
student whose brain {s working with its fullest activity, 
but a few hours later its spring {s gane ; the sentences 
refuse to come; the problem grows more Intricate, the 
clearness and penetrating force of the mind {Is lost. 
Both body and mind were filled as a cup with some 
subtle essence that we call energy, and, drop by drop, It 
is drawn off till both are empty. But the heart knows 
no such process. The father goes to his work with his 
heart full of love for his family, and comes home at 
night with the same full heart, not a drop of that divine 
energy wasted. The student thinks ti!) his brain reels, 
but his heart beats true and full {ts pulses of love. Our 
affectional and spfritual nature needs no sleep; hence, 
there is no night ‘here. But body and mind expend 
their forces and require renewal. It is possible th t 
man should have been so made that his physical and 
mental energy might keep in steady action for a life 
time, but it would have been a steadily waning process, 
and so a sad one. Instead, this blessed mystery of 
sleep was ordained, and the heavens and the earth built 


and set to their courses {n {ts behalf. Sleep {is more than 
rest ; {t is recreation. The Psalm reads, ‘‘ He giveth 
hia beloved sleep,” but it should read, ‘‘ He giveth his 
beloved sn sleep.” The process of creation is never 
completed ; it was never swifter nor more real than It {s 
at present. God fs all the while creatlog—imparting 
life and energy to his works. In sleep he re creates. No 
physioiogist can explain the mystery of !t, can tell why 
a tired body sleeps, and awakes full of new power, or 
why the brain that could no longer think at night can 
resume {ts orderly process in the morning. He simply 
notes the fact. Nothing can be asserted of it except 
that the Creator renews his creation in that way. Man 
goes back—unconscious—tinto the hands of his Creator, 
who fills the drained urn of life with new Life, and makes 
him, as we often say indeed, a new creature. 

The Gospel is no narrow thing. We are beginning 
to speak of the Gospel of the secular life. And we 
might well speak of the Gospel of the natural life. There 
is ‘* good news” of God in our bodies and in the rising 
and setting sun. But in hardly any natural provision 
is there so much of creative love as In sleep, with its 
renewal of powers. Well does it begin with prayer and 
end with praise. Itis the sacrament of nature. Then 
God takes us back {nto his hands, recreates us, renews 
our wasted energies, and so for another day we mount 
up on the wings of thought or run the race of toll. 

2. The changing phases of life also act in the way of 
renewal. 

Life would become a weary and a losing process if It 
were always on the same level—if we were always 
young, if we had been created in and had retained full 


manhood, if the steady habit of age had been without 


preceding contrast. As it ts, life is broken up for us 
into brief periods, each bringing its pecullar strength 
and satisfaction. None of these periods are long. The 
glee, the joy, of pure animal existence mounts to Ita full 
in childhood, and dies away Into the half spiritual bliss 
of youthhood, the exbilaration of physica! life min- 
gling with thought and dawning purpose. Passion and 
desire and longing come into the life as surprises, and 
are glorified by the imagination. Soon these settle 


down into purpose, and the period of achlevement be- 


gins. Now life assumes its largest form ; labor finds 
its rewards, hopes are realized, love is crowned. Now 
comes home and wife and children, and with each life 
is renewed. Now comes wealth or competence, 
honors perhaps, or sense of achievement, citizenship, 
influence, power. You are a different being from what 
you were as a youth, drinking at new and deeper fount- 
alns of life. We stay long here, for the period of 
achievement {is made the largest in human life; but 
when {ts cup of satis’action is drained, we pass into 
another stage—serener, with less of passion and desire, 
with habits of self control, and so have peace. Thus 
even age fs, in a sense, a renewal of life. It has its 
own thoughts and rewards and joys. Life is not a 
steady drain upon a once filled cup, but is filled anew 
time after time. ue of the strongest passions we feel 
is the desire for travel, seelog new places and new peo- 
ple. We tire, and ought to tire, of always seeing the 
same things and faces. We may return to them— 


‘* True to the kindred points of heaven and home "— 


but we properly demand change, new scenes, fresh ex 
perlences, a broken routine, other and more worlds than 
ourown. But life itself, in its changing phases, is like 
a journey. Every few years we travel into a new coun- 
try, cross seas, and hear strange tongues—the voices of 
our own nature uttering new meanings: islands and 
continents hitherto unknown rise upon our horizon, and 
within ourselves we tread on new shores and view for- 
elgn scenes, 

So, also, the change and variety in life that breeds 
uncertainty and drives us to unceasing effort has in it 
an element of renewal. Here, in this stern climate, the 
four seasons turn life into what seems a constant strug- 
gle. For a few days in summer we live in careless ease, 
and rejoice as the children of the sun ; but these days 
are few. The sun rides above our heads for a month, 
and then sinks away toward the southern pole. The 
chill of autumn comes on, varied and delayed by a 
brief second summer—the gracious and beautiful gifi of 
Providence to this land alone ; days of miracle they 
seem, 80 heavenly are they in their origin and sugges- 
tion. But they pass, aud the long winter draws on, 
when life is like a battle with a wild beast, with fangs 
of frost and claws of storm. Then comes spring, with 
its long delay and alternation of hope revived and 
quenched, but growing with the climbing sun. “A 
hard life!” we say, but a very good life, after all. It 
has in it a renewing power that shows itself both in 
achievement and in enjoyment. This breaking up of 
the year into four seasons so different that sun and air 
and earth and s&y and the constellations even are not 
the same, returning to us not so frequently as to be 
without {mpression, and not so far apart as to prevent 
variety, is an unconscious stimulus to all our faculties. 
Those who live within the tropics, or near their lines, 
where the four seasons are obliterated, sink into a dull 
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insensibility to time that reaches throughout their whole 
nature. The mind grows monotonous in {ts action, the 
will sinks into passive sympathy with the steady pro- 
ductiveness of nature, and feels no spur, hears from the 
earth no challenge to action, and life turns to a continu- 
ous dream. Hence you will find there no great achleve- 
mente—no philosophies, or poems, or swift wheels of 
industry. The ships come and go, and merchants buy 
and seil. but all for lands where the four seasons pre- 
side. There have been great citlesand great achieve- 
ments within the tropics, but always unde tyrannies 
that drove the people to unwilling toll, and so produced 
a wealth that enabled a few to trlumph over nature. 
But never has man, of his own free will, been a great 
achiever in any department of life save in the regions 
of the four seasons. They not only spur to action, but 
they enkindle the mind by their varlety, and make life 
continually fresh. To those who think, each season 
gives its own tone and temper of thought. Winter 
induces strenuousness and severity—puts fron into the 
chain of logic, and force into the expression. Spring 
warms the imagination, and summer teaches us ob- 
servation, and autumn broods over us with its sugges. 
tion of wisdom and accumulating destiny. All these 
processes, you perceive, are renewals of life. The stars 
in their courses fight for us; the Plelfades shed down 
sweet influence, and the bands of Orion are strong for 
us also. 

Learn, my friends, to see how graciously nature {s 
adapted to serve us. Every mcmenta physical process 
of renewal is going on within us; the dead parts cast 
out, new life created, with every pulse. It {fs equally so 
in the mind. Day and night, the revolving seasons, the 
changing weather, the shifting skfes, the action and 
repose of nature, come to us with renewing influence. 
Too uncenscious are we of the divine process! And too 
often we comp!ain of that change which {s the only thing 
that redeems our life from intolerable dullness. 

So, also, the changes in personal and domestic life and 
of fortune are a renewal of life. Life goes on its glad, 
brief way for a quartor of its period, and then for most 
comes marriage, when existence is so changed that it 
becomes a new thing. The change of abode, the double 
life, the realization of love, the new responsibility 
enforcing new habits of action and thought—it is 
almost a new creation. Then comes the birth of 
children, unsealing new fountains of life within us, and 
with these comes a variation of motive—the full birth 
of natural altruism. We no longer live for ourselves, but 
for them, and, with the new motive suddenly opening 
upon us like pent waters, fresh energy stirs within us 
and the forces of life are renewed. 

And with these changes comes a new sense of relation 
to society. Then we begin to fee] what it is to bave a 
country, and to have it pure and firm so that our 
children may inherit it as such Then we feel the claims 
of education and of all good inatitutlons—churches, 
libraries, courts, laws, police. Then we begin to hate 
with intelligence all social evils—the saloon and the 
brothel. Then, beginning to see the value of honesty 
and virtue and justice and socia] order, we begin also to 
feel in ourselves a new sweetness and joy in them ; they 
reinforce consclence, and feed the mind with conscious 
blessing. 

Nor fs life renewed only by what seems good. Life 
sinks to a low level and wanes away under continuous 
prosperity. The man of uniform success invariably 
becomes a weak man. He may start strong, but if 
fortune favors him overmuch, or if, by some gift of 
shrewdnees, he steers between defeats, and so escapes 
struggles, the better parts of him grow sluggish, the 
will loses its temper, the intellect {ts alertness, the 
creative faculty becomes dull through lack of appeals to 
it, and the whole man grows flabby and nerveless. 
Under such a process life has no renewal of vigor, meets 
no exultation, but drops steadily toward a lifeless 
routine. The sallor requires the storm to know the joy 
of calm, the baffling wind to make him exult in the 
favoring breeze. We may rest assured that what we 
call our ‘‘ hard times” are our best times. Whatever those 
of us who have reached middle life know as of most 
value has been learned in our defeats and losses and 
troubles, and out of them came our largest renewals of 
life. Property went, but the sense of manhood came; 
burst upon us, perhaps, almost with exultation. 

Some thousands gone! But now I feel the strength of 
my right hand, now! know the stoutness of a heart that 
is not propped up by bonds and by walls! No roof 
over my head, no land under my feet; but I am a man, 
and can achieve roof and lands! No place here; but I 
will seek a place, and create my destiny! Few of us 
know what volumes of strength are in us until fortune 
turns against us and throws us upon ourselves fn the 
naked power of our manhood. 

There are, indeed, crushing defeats and catastrophes 
that break, as it were, the boaoes of our body, and from 
which there is no external recovery. For the renewal 
of life in such a case we must rise into that spiritual 
world where the loss of earth is transmuted into the 
gain of heaven and the soul feeds on the body’s decay. 


‘* Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in seljing hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more.’’ 


Such are some of the ways by which God, as Creator 
and Providence, renews our life. 1 am aware that there 
is a higher field where this process of renewa) goes on— 
a field that the prophet and the apostle had in mind. 
But it is not amiss to note how, in the very ordering and 
setting of our lives, this process of renewal goes on— 
wrought into the heavens and the earth, into our bodies, 
into society ; how even ill fortune helps it on—all work- 
ing together to make life continually fresh and new. 

If now we pass into the moral or spiritual world, we 
sball find even a finer arrangement of forces for renew- 
ing life. Life, in its natural order, is not dull, so much 
variety has God thrown into it. But spiritual life has 
even a wider play; it is renewed and freshened and 
enlarged day by dav. 

Notice some of the ways. 

1. It is constantly fed by hope and promise. The 
natural life Las in itself no hope or promise ; it moves 
steadily toward an inevitable doom—for it must dle. 
But for the spirit there is no doom, no death. The 
natural life is a waning process, a climb and a descent ; 
but the spirit is always on the ascent. The divine life is 
never less than itself, and bas no lessening or termina) 
law. Natural things die when their relation to the 
external world is broken up—when the lungs no longer 
breathe the air, when the gastric juice no longer trans- 
mutes food {. to blood, when leaf and root no longer work 
in chemical harmony with alrand earth. But the spirit 
stands in an imperishable order, forever linked to God. 
It breathes always the breath of the Eternal Spirit; it 
feeds forever on the heavenly bread. This is the founda- 
tion of the promises of God : He will mever forsake ; he 
will forever protect ; they that walt on him renew their 
strength ; the outward man perishes, but the inward 
man is renewed day by day. The food that the aged eat 
does not nourish them as once ; but the promises of God, 
the hopes of the Gospel, ard as nourishing as in youth. 
The feet of the aged are weary as they tread the earth, 
but their hearts mount up to God with wings as eagles. 
Hands and feet and brain lose their strength, but the 

spirit never ceases to trust and hope in God. On the 
contrary, just as the body perishes, the soul gains in the 
force and fullness of its interplay with God. 

2. The spiritual life creates for itself an atmosphere of 
peace, and so avoids the wasting friction of life. 

All lessening of force is due to friction ; {it is so that 
blood flows more slowly, and the stars change their 
orbits. The doom of the physical universe will come 
through the retardation of friction ; the worlds do not 
move freely, but under resistance. But there is nothing 
that absolutely retards the growth and progress of the 
spirit ; it is not put in an all-mastering, resisting me 
dium, but into a free world of itsown. The evil, the 
temptation, the struggles and eclipses it meets may be 
turned into helping forces. When one sets his force 
toward God, all things help him on his way. He goes 
freely on and forever, simply because he has come into 
a world where there are no clogs and no hindrance. 

8. The spiritual life is orderly, and so is fed and re- 
newed by its own laws. 

Everywhere in Scripture, life is made dependent on 
righteousness. “dey «nd lire isthe universal word. Life 
is always according to law. Inacertain sense law is 
life. Break the law and you destroy the life that is in 
or through the law. And so we find in Christ—-at the 
bottom and top also of his life—*bedience, doing the will 
of the Father. In that will he lived, and by obeying it 
he renewed his life day byday. We all know it in our- 
sel vee— know it throughout the whole range of our being. 
We obey the laws of the body, and have health. But, 
oh, how much surer is that other obedience—doing God's 
will, and reaping health of spirit! We do not always 
know what will help or harm the body, but here there 
can be no mistake. Do as God would have you ; break 
off the evil habits, put yourself under your burden, take 
up your cross of duty, govern your temper, crucify 
your lust, teach yourself to serve, cast off sloth, crush 
down your pride, bind yourself to your brother man in 
helpful love, check your revenge and envy, be humble, 
be reverent, be sober and earnest, do your work in the 
fear of God, and see how each act and condition be 
comes a renewal of life. To those who study the lives 
of men it Is a constant surprise to observe what a tre- 
mendous volume and sweep life becomes in some—a 
mighty tide of conviction and energy, that flows through 
society like the Columbia or the Danube—such men as 
Wiclif and Luther and Calvin and Loyolaand Gladstone 
and Maurice and Newman and Lincoln, and many a 
humbler man, who resolutely holds on to a lofty pur- 
pose. What is the secret of such lives? Why do they 
move on with ever renewed and growing power? It is 
because they obey to the utmost the divine voices they 
hear within them. It may be so with usall. And not 
inany other way can we renew and keep fresh and 
strong our lives. We only live as we live unto God and 


under his laws. 


4. The spiritual life is renewed by coming {nto direct 
contact with God. 

There is such a thing as an organic relation to God. 
I mean that because God made man in his own image 
and breathed into him h!s own breath of life, man Is 
organically linked to God as a gon {s linked to a father. 
Were a man to find himself alone on an Island, having 
been left there an infant, there would be within hima 
sense of relation to a parent ; somewhere, he would say, 
there fs a being. like myself for whom my heart cries out. 
So we allknow God. Thus every heart cries out. Un. 
heeded, overborne, silenced the volce may be, but It fs 
there. But when heeded and encouraged, this voice 
speaks as confidently and directly as friend speaks to 
friend. And by so speaking, we come to know God as 
surely as we know the earth andthe sun. And through 
this knowledge there may be a constant renewal of life. 
God breathed his spirit into us at first, and will do it 
ferever. It is not casy to put it into words; it may seem 
mystical ; but experience testifies to the fact that one 
may live in God and keep that life full and strong; it 
may be renewed day by day. When Jesus had worn 
out his human energies by all-day work, and his heart 
and hope too had-falled before the greatness of his task, 
he went away alone foto the mountain to pray. There, 
in the silence, the dull multitudes below him asleep, 
the earth shrouded in darkness, all things hidden and 
lost except the stars, he cast his weariness and fainting 
heart upon the Father. And down from the open heav. 
ens, up from the depths of his own conscious sonship 
in God, came pouring new floods of life. Such ts 
prayer, and so it works. It is our own experlence. How 
many of us lie down at night feell!ng that life {s too heavy 
a burden to be borne—tts labor, its perplexity, {ts failure, 
its sorrow—each is so great! But we bind all these 
cares into one bundle and cast it upon God, and, lo! It {s 
gone, and a genial, reviving current of peaceful, glad life 
begins to flow through us. So, day by day, our strength 
is renewed. So we are evermore alive unt» (od. 


EXALTED WOMANHOOD.’ 


By rae Rev. J. 


RS. JAMESON, inher “ Legenis of the Madon 
na,” says: ‘‘In the perpetua! repetition of that 
beautiful image of the Woman highly favored, there, 


where others saw only pictures or statues, I have seen 


this great hope standing like a spirit beside the visible 
form ; in the fervent worship once «liven to that gractous 
presence I have beheld an acknowledgment of a higher 
as well as a gentier power than that of the strong hand 
and the might which makes right ; and !n every earnest 
votary one who, as he knelt, was {n this sense pious be- 
yond the reach of his thought, and devout beyond the 
meaning of his will.” 

Thetruth which this worsh!p asserts needs a fuller 
recognition, a stronger emphasis, {n our day—that those 
virtues in which women are more em!nent than men— 
gentleness, purity, trust, unselfish devotfon—are the 
highest and most characteristic of the divine life, upon 
which the Saviour pronounces the fullest blessing. It 
is difficult, Indeed, to classify the masculine and feml.- 
nine virtues, for they are not mutually exclusive. It {s 
dificult to say what are the pecullar endowments of 
each, for the attributes in which they d!ffer shade off 
into those in which they arealike. Yet in general we 
may say that the distinguishing characteristic of man 
is mental concentration ; that of woman, moral impulse, 
Man carries his greatest strength in his head ; woman, 
in her heart. Man is superior to woman in those quall. 
tles which pertain to vigorous action; woman {s supe 
rior to man fn al! virtues in which the essential element 
is right feeling—they believe more, hope more, love 
more, pity more. Why is it that we are not better sat. 
isfied with this discrimination, as though it were some- 
what derogatory to woman? Because we are stil! labor- 
ing under that old unchristian heresy which regards the 
heart as inferior to the head, strength diviner than love. 
Man stands with his strong arms and determined 
will and says superciliously to woman: ‘‘It is enough 
for you to be good. Leave powerto me. Be content 
with moral dominion. i will rule the world.” Te freely 
allows her pre eminence in right feeling, purity of life, 
goodness of character ; but far above these he places his 
own ability to make money, speeches, war. lt is because 
he is but half converted to Christ's view of life, and {s 
still half heathen. 

And woman greatly encourages his error when she 
accepts his estimate of worth rather than Christ's, and 
bestows her admiration upon the lower and more mar 
culloe attributes, instead of recognizing the higher glory 
of her own womanhood. She feels insulted by the theory 
that man represents the head and she the heart, for she 
does not belleve that the heart is nobler than the head, 
goodness than knowledge, love than logic, purity than 
eloquence, holy lMving than ¢ {fective reasoning. What 
is more pitiful than to see women abdicating the glory 
of their womanhood in a feeble and hopeless effort to 


From the sermon “ Blessed Among Women. 
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imitatemen! Whatsadder confession of weakness than 
the quick copying {n women’s dress of men’s fashions— 
the cut of their collars and jackets, the shape of their 
hats, the length of their coats ; or, worse, the swagger of 
their walk, the slang of their speech, their loose estimate 
of sacred things, their indifference to virtue and vice ! 
Gall Hamilton's sarcasm, ‘* Come, girls, let us be men,” 
finds an echo much of the life of to-day, when ought 
to carry its own refutation. The Bible gives woman a 
glory of her own. Christ gives ro those attributes 
which are her glory a higher, more heavenly place 
than to those on which men pride themselves. Let her 
keep her glory, hold ‘high her womanhood, be true to 
herself. ‘‘ For the wrorce that remain to her position 
and the disabilities that man’s too selfish and partially 
Christianized nature has not yet removed, let ber not, fo 
the name of all! that {s lovely and al! that fs skillful, go 
to separatist conventions, nor to the platform, nor to 
novel schemes of political economy or social reorgan- 
ization ; but to that moral tribunal where ehe is as sure 
to win her cause at last asthe sunlight to compels 
summer. Let her take up and wield the spiritual sover- 
elgnty that is her everlasting birthright. J.st her 
understand—what so few of her sex have been willing 
to learn to this hour—the power lodged in her whole 
spirit and voice and look and action, for or against the 
kingdom of men. Let her be content with the pos 
session and exercise of power inal! its higher forms, 
without that appendage which unhallowed pride Is ever 
insisting upon—the name of it. Let her unfold every 
nobler faculty that our imperfect soclal state Invites ; 
and then besure that our !mperfect eoctal state will ripen 
into more perfect humanities, and full justice come at 
last. Let her be the brave domestic advocate of every 
virtue, the silent but effectual reformer of every vice, 
the unfilnching foe of falsehood, the watcher by slandered 
innocence, the guardian of chiidhood, the minister of 
heaven to home, the guide of orphans, the sister of the 
poor, the disciple of Christ's holy church. (a Jesus of 
Nazareth—al! fails except for this—on the Saviour’s 
heart let her rest ber unchangeable and unassailable hope, 
un«juestioning trust, her uncon juerable love.” 

Let man learn to be grateful to woman for this un 
doubted achievement of her sex—that she, often ifn 
despite of him, has kept Christendom from lapsing Into 
barbarism, has kept mercy and love from being over- 
borne by those two greedy monsters, money and war. 
Let him remember that almost every great soul which 
has led forward and lifted up the race has been inspired 
by some noble-woman. ‘‘A man discovered America, 
but a woman equipped him for the voyage.” Let him 
multiply her social advantages, open to herevery employ- 
ment she can (fill, minister to her inteljigence, protect 
her dignity, lighten her burdens. Let him be the 
champion of her genius, the friend of her fortunes, the 
imitator of her virtues. For while it is weak in woman 
to imitate man In his more trivial characteristics, itisa 
glory for man to imitate her in her womanly glories. 
The noblest qualities of both are blended {In Jesus Christ. 
In Him fs the woman's heart and the man’s brain; 
womanly gentleness, manly strength. In the temptation 
of the desert his steadfastness never wavered; in the 
wildest uproar of the people his calmnees was un- 
disturbed ; in the face of agony and death his courage 
triumphantly asserted itself. Ile let the young ruler 
whom He loved go perish if ho would, but He would not 
lower His standard a bair’s breadth. He held the balance 
level between the persecuted woman and her accusers, 
but was betrayed into no palliation of hersin. Here 
buked Peter sternly when he would hold Him back 
from Hisdeath. He pronounced the doom upon Jeru- 
salem to the uttermost woe. Yet more than once tears 
rushed to his eyes and his lips quivered ; he craved the 
sympathy which he so freely gave; he ebrank from 
solitude in suffering; he was considerate with all a 
woman’s thoughtfulness for the weariness of the dis 
ciples, the hunger of the multitudes, the faintness of 
the little maid. Gentleness, patience, tenderness, un- 
selfish devotion, were never so seen upon earth. In 
him the divineness of what we cal! the feminine virtues 
finds far more perfect expression than {n the worship of 
any ideal Mary. In him the highest glories of woman- 
hood and manhood are united as never were in 
Mary. We do not worship Christ and Mary, for in 
Christ we find al] that was sought in Mary. We have 
one ideal of excellence and of aspiration—that both men 
and women should strive to be strong and gentle, firm 
and patient, determined yet obedient, just yet merciful, 
wise but meek. 


THE TRUE TOUCH. 


N the sermon preached by Mr. Beecher on the morn- 
ing of May 23 he gave, with his ueual felicity, an 
analysis of the true benevolence, which, he warned his 
hearers, in these days {s being given largely into the 
hands of organized societies. These have thelr true 
place, but should not supplant that brotherly sympatby 

that is the essential of true living and true giving. 
** This congregation, and all the churches of this city, are 


largely stirred up to works of mercy and charity. The 
general spirit of religion inthis and the adjoining city is that 
of charitableness. It takes two forms, or should: firat, 
organie ; and, second, personal. (Organic charity is meant 
to do that which cannot be done personally; for when you 
shall have given to each man and each bousehold jast as 
mapy cases as they can personally attend to, there will be a 
large surplus that will have nobody to befriend them 
Therefore it is perfectly proper that there sbould be 
organized charities and societies, and that they should 
undertake to do what individuals are not able to do for the 
multitude. 

** Bat when once you have done this necessary work, you 
are in danger of saying, ‘ Well, now I have a machine: let 
it grind ont charity.’ It will do a good deal; but no 
organized charity can ever tonchthehand. Whoever gives 
through an organized charity does well ; but if you say, ‘I 
have done my charity, I have put it in the hands of the 
machine, and it will come out somewhere,’ you have done 
ill. You, as much as they that recelve your benefaction, 
need it. Every man should have some one whom he looks 
after ; and every man that believes Christ looks with com- 
passion on him ought to reflect that leok upon somebody 
else. ‘ Freely ye bave received, freely give,’ is the command 
of the Lord; and you, because you contribute your five 
dollars here, your ten dollars there, and your hundred 
dollars yonder, have not yet discharged yoar duty of succor- 
ing your fdllow-men. Goto them. One visit is wortha 
thousand dollars, often. 

** When I go tosuch a place as Sing Sing, my heart isstirred 
within me. I know that there are a great many men better 
off there than they would be at liberty: I know that, 
measured by the scale of crime, there are a great many men 
there who should be there; I know that a great many are 
there by reason of continuous habits of doing evil, and that 
they ought to be there; I know that a great many from 
inexperience and unripeness have stumbled in there, and 
horde and herd together there ; but ho vy many of them have 
any ope who goes down and says to them, ‘ Give me thy 
band, brother; I am thinking of you, and praying for you: 
take courage ; you shall yet come ont, and your very sin and 
trouble shall be an ange! of redemption to you’? From 
twelve to sixteen hundred men, and one chaplain! Here 
and there a wife; here and there a sister; here and therea 
mother—they are the only ehaplains that do much good. 

“There was one exquisite picture of what I may calla 
macbine Gospel. It was at a penitentiary in Pennsylvania. 
It consisted of solitary prison life, where the men were not 
allowed to see each other, even ; as if you could cure a man 
by solitude in that way! From a center circle the cells 
radiated like the spokes of a wheel on every side. On Sun- 
days the doors were open, and the chaplain stood in the 
middie, not seeing a single creature, and preached, expect- 
ing that the Gospel would go percolating all round through 
the air to these men that did not see him, and that he did 
not see! If that was not machine preaching, I never 
dreamed of what machine preaching is. 

‘*Where is the touch? Where is the personal sympathy ? 
You capnot save men by ideas; and even experiences go 
but a very littie way in a tamuituous heart that is great and 
strong either for good or for bad. The medicine of the heart 
is another heart, and it is another heart wounded. Christ's 
heart wounded represents not alone the (jospel ; it represents 
that which is the universal condition of restoration ; it is 
the hand of (;od reaching down to the un:leveloped classes, 
and loving them. That is the heavenly evolution ; and ths 
essence and marrow of salvation by the Gospel is that it 
creates hearts that know how to take care of hearts, and to 
lift them up. When a benefaction is carried to the poor, the 
gift is not half so valuable to them asthe band that bears it. 
It ia the heart that loves those in trouble, rather than the 
pocket which serves them, that does them the most good. 
‘I could do without wine,’ says the poor dying consamp- 
tive; ‘I could do without gruel ; but I can’t live long; and 
see, she brought me a white rose, and set it on the atand by 
my bed, and said that so long as that blossoms or has any 
perfume she will think of me and pray fur me. (hb, wasn’t 
that better than medicine ?’ 

‘Be yourselves the almoners of your own charity, so far 
as youcan. Be ye workers together withGod. As heworks 
by the stream of his own sympathy, and by the balm and 
cleansing power of his own love, so make manifest your 
Christianity by ita self-denial. ‘Come te me,’ saith the 
Saviour ; ‘I am meek and lowly in heart. No matter how 
poor you are, nor how ooarse, nor how guilty, | am accesal- 
ble—I am meek, 1 am lowly.’ There is no person on the 
face of the earth that Christ would repulse who Is in real 
trouble, and knows it, and desires sympathy and succor 
from the Source of all power and Ilfe. 

** Brethren, do not forget the sacred touch. He took him 
by the hand. He led him out from thecrowd. He admin- 
istered the remedy by one hand while he held him with the 
other.”’ 


PEACE-MAKING. 


N one of the addresses delivered by Sam Jones, the 
evangelist, he tells the following incidents : 


**Do you know nine-tenths of the trouble in this world is 
the manifestation of a wrong spirit? There was a man 
down in Georgia, one of the leading members of the Method- 
ist church in bis place. He paid liberally, was wealthy and 
respected. There was a renter on his farm who belonged to 
the same church. They bad a quarrel, came to harsh 
words, almost to blows. (n Friday the preacher heard ef 
this difficulty. On Satarday he came to his appointment. 
He firat went to the renter and said: ‘I hear that you and 
Brother So-and-S8o have had a difficulty. That won't do for 
brethren. I want you to agree with me, your pastor, that 
you will settle it and bury the whole question.’ ‘I am per- 


fectly willing to do anything that is right abont it. Iam 
ashamed of the way I did and talked. I am perfectly will- 
ing to do anything that you and the congregation say ls 
right to do.’ He drove over to the rich man’s and sald: ‘I 
understand you had a quarrel or difficn'ty with another 
brother of ourchurch. I want you to promise me that you 
will drep the whole matter, and let us all eo along asa if 
nothing had happened.’ This brother sali: * That man bas 
treated me badly. I will quit myself if you don’t turn him 
out of the church.’ The pastor soon saw that he was pos- 
sessed of a bad spirit. They walked out in the grove 
together, and the pastor said, ‘ Let us pray,’ and said he, 
finally : ‘My brother, for the cause of Christ, for the sake of 
souls and harmony in the church, will you not give me )our 
promise?’ ‘If you don’t turn him ont! will never pay 
another cent.’ The preacher looked at him and sald: 
‘I have done my best on you, and uuless yon become recon- 
ciled to your brother | will turn you out, if you paid 
#1,000,000 a year!’ That man left the church and became a 
common drunkard, and has gone to hell' was the 
matter with him’? Just a bai spirit. ‘) Lord, create tn 
us right spirits. If you have a right spirit you will do 
right. 

“* A party said to me In one of the cities of (ieorgta, some 
years ago: ‘ There’s a lady in this city who won't speak to 
me. I would give the world if that diflculty were settled.’ 
‘You jast go over and knock at ber front door,’ 1 raid, 
‘and beg her pardon.’ ‘ Well, but, Brother Jones, that 
woman isto blame.’ ‘ Yes, it is the other fellow that ts to 
blame always. I don’t care how much she isto blame. You 
beg her pardon for the way she has treated you, if yon like 
that better.’ [ lay down inan upstairs room and slept a 
while. When I came down she eald : ‘ Brother |! ones, when 
I got over there she had on her bonnet, and, witha smile on 
her face, she was all ready to come over here tosee me about 
ic. It ia all right; weare friends.’ Folks are not yo!ng to 
go far wrong if they have a right epirit. I mean those 
folks down in Georgia. I am talking for :heir benefit. You 
all don’t do such things. If your enemy hunwers, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink.’’ 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


OVE tis best shown by condescens‘on. It is 
enough to love our equals fn position, in attain- 
ments, in plety, in social influence. But it is true love 
only which can oondescend to those who are beneath 
us, especially if they be stained with sin and bear the 
marks of dishonor and degradation. \When we meet 
the reeling drunkard staggering to his wretched home, 
and pouring forth his hoarse blasphemy, hive we not 
shrunk from him, and, almost unconsciously, «| culated 
—QOh, call him not my brother! And when flaunting 
vice has stood at the street corner dressed fn the highest 
fashion and luring the unwary to destruction, have we 
not gathered our unspotted robes about us and whispered 
—QOh, call her not my sister! Tbe man who does come 
orth from his elevation of rank or morality, and con. 
descends to such, we call philanthropist man lover. 


Christ saw the knowledge that a man could obtain 
through the openiog up of the higher faculties, by 
which he could perceive what {is unpercelvable by the 
natural, lower senses. He saw that the shining out of 
the soul of God was the creative power which should 
unseal that dead chamber in us, and fi! {t with life, ap- 
prehension, and sympathy, and that out from that would 
flow conduct. There is that in a man which wil! never 
come to life except by the touch of the life of God him- 
self. There is that which, if the life of Gol really 
electrifies it, develops {t, formulates {t, will enable men 
to walk in higher realms than they can ever walk fn In 
thelr lower knowledges and loweraffections. The king 
dom of God {s an undeveloped king lom fn every soul ; 
and {t wants the divine touch to develop It. 


The very cholcest part of your life is like a ch!id cry- 
ing, with no one to hear it; for there be many that have 
so far felt the remote touch of the divine life as that 
strange and wondering suggestions come tothem. In 
the stillness of a twilight meditation they are consclous 
of something that lifts them ; or, {n the meditation that 
follows a man’s great experience {n the struggle of life, 
and his crowned joy, something says to him: What 
does all that avall?” There inay be pauses of life in 
which a man looks away from himself, and says: 
‘* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” There come ideals 
to a man which lead him tosay : ‘‘ Oh ! these are poems, 
if they were only real ; but they are poetic.” These are 
the cries of the untended child in the golden chamber 
of your soul. There has come {a upon you some divine 
influence, and you don't know what !t Is, nor how to 
translate It. 


Service of the least is, in a special way, evidence of 
noble love. Christ himself came ‘‘to save that which 
was lost.” He was ‘‘friendof publicans and sinners,” 
the outcast of socfety. He spectally links himself with 
the least; service of the least is, in a special degree, 
service of him. His greatest love was shown toward 
the worst of men, and the most genuine evidence of our 
love to Chriat is in our stooping to the least. The mind 
of Jesus should be in usin such degree that the least 
would be thought worthy of our highest effort. 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL SEMINARY. 


T is probable that the Episcopal General Seminary of 
I New York City will soon offer to students greater 
material attractions than are afforded by any other in- 
stitution in the world. It has magnificent ground be. 
tween Twentieth and Twenty-first Streets, stretching 
from Ninth Avenue to Tenth. The Dean and certain 
wealthy supporters are rapidly pushing forward a plan of 
constructing a reries of beautiful bulldings, which will 
inclose the campus like a letter E. Already five of the 
buildings have been completed—the ]ibrary, two dormi- 
tories, a lecture-room building, and the Dean’s residence. 
The style of architecture may be described as English 
ecclesiastical. The buildings are of pressed brick, with 
brown-stone trimmings, and much resemble the new 
buildings of Columbia, cuts of which recently ap. 
peared in the ‘‘Century Magazine.” The corner-stone 
has just been laid for a new chapel, which is to cost 
eighty or ninety thousand dollars. The library building 
cost seventy-five thousand. Everything has been con 
structed in the most substantial and elegant style. All 
the woodwork is of chestnut. The rooms in the dormt- 
torles are Jarge, airy, and cheerful, the sitting rooms 
always containing open fireplaces. The students pay 
no room rent. 

In regard to the finances of the Inst{tutfion there is one 
feature which deserves special notice. The Dean says 
that he finds it ‘‘ easier to get fifty thousand dollars for 
future expenditure than ten thousand to pay off an old 
debt.” For the past five years the corner-stone of a 
new building has been laid at every Commencement, 
and in every case al] the money has been subscribed in 
advance. Not only are business men tired of debt-rals- 
ing, but they much prefer paying for future benefits of 
their own choosing than for past benefits of somebody 
else’s choosing. 

The Seminary has an endowment of about $1,000,000, 
yet this fund is not to be intrenched upon for the new 
buildings. Even the $50,000 left to them last year by 
Mr. Vanderbilt was added to the endowment fund. 
Most of the money which has been given for the new 
buildings comes from some individual who refuses to 
have his name given to the public. The Seminary gives 
a three years’ course, which is thorougb, but confines 
itself strictly to church theology. Of the three tenden- 
cles within the Episcopal Church—High Church, Low 
Church, and Broad Church—there is an especial avoid- 
ance of the one last named. 

The number of students attending the Seminary is 
about seventy five. The value of the ground is about 
half a million. The value of the buildings, when all 
are completed, will be about one million more. If the 
number of students remains the same, and the interest 
on capital remains at its present rate, the Seminary wil! 
be expending more than one thousand dollars a year on 
each student in merely furnishing him the walls within 
which to study! The educational value of this might 
be questioned. Mr. Garfield once said that all material 
advantages were not to be compared with having ‘‘ Mark 
Hopkins on the other end of a pine log.” However 
this may be, there can be no doubt as to the comfort 
and even luxury which are promised by the new Sem- 


inary. 


THE NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.| 


HE Convention opened at Buffalo on Tuesday, 

with a large attendance, and at the evening ses- 
sions the Central Presbyterian Church, with a capacity 
of 2,500, has been filled. The local arrangements have 
been upon a generous scale, and fully worthy of the great 
city which ‘‘ holds the ribbons ’’—to use a stage-driving 
figure—over the highways of trade and travel between 
New York and Chicago. James Vick, Esq., of Roches- 
ter, was chosen President of the Convention, with the 
usual complement of other officers. Reports were first 
heard from secretaries of several counties, the bur- 
den of which was an active and increasing sympathy 
with the efforts of the State Association to push the 
missionary work until the vast multitude of needy chil- 
dren and youth in the Commonwealth shall receive 
Biblical instruction. 

Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, the veteran worker in the 
cause of temperance, spoke upon the claims of that 
work upon church and school. The Sunday-school, 
he said, is not a hospital for mending broken bones. 
You are not picking up wrecks to rebuild them—you 
are to. buoy the channel of life. Put up the buoy, 
‘* Wine is a mocker ;” further on, ‘‘ No drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.” Drunkenness, except in 
rare cases of hereditary influence, is not a mere misfort. 
une, itisacrime. Not over ten per cent. of inebriates 
are ever permanently reformed. Give elementary teach- 
ing. Total abstinence is the only safeguard. Moral 
‘suasion and legal restraint are as the Siamese twins in 


his cause—separated, both die, and the cause with them. 


| 


On Tuesday evening, and again on Wednesday morn. 
ing, the subject of the State mission work was dis. 
cussed at length. The Association Jast year, at a cost 
of twenty cents per capita, reached ten thousand cbil- 
dren with the Gospel, organizing two hundred schools. 
But the vast number of seven hundred and forty thou. 
sand remain outside of all Sunday-schools. It was re- 
solved in the Convention to raise $5000 for this work 
the coming year, an? about three fourths of this sum 
was pledged, but {t {s a trifilng amount {in comparison 
with what might be profitably expended in this vast 
field. The needs of mission schools, of course, are con- 
tinuous ; there must be constant supply of wants, care 
and culture, and the society could find abundant em. 
ployment for a score of missionaries and many thou. 
sands of dollars. Donations are urgently solicited from 
all friends of the cause, to be sent to Timothy Hough, 
Treasurer, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. H. M. Sanders, of New York, set forth, in an 
impressive address, ‘‘ The Ground and Motive of Mission 
Work.” It was, he said, the sense of obligation on the 
part of the consecrated Christian to his fellow-man, 
especially on account of bis relations to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Said Dr. Sanders: ‘‘I] am not so anxtlous to 
know whether the heathen will be saved, if they do not 
have the Gospel, as Iam to know whether we shall be 
saved if we do not send it.” We have here the germ of 
true Christian communism. Secular communism says, 
‘‘What is yours is mine, and I propose to take it.” 
Christian communism says, ‘‘ What is mine {is yours, 
and I propose to give it.” 

Mrs. J. H. Barnes, President of the Woman’s Sunday- 
School Mission Aid Society, auxtifary to the State Asso- 
clation, outlined its valuable work, showing how Cobris- 
tian women of various denominations can most effect- 
ively canvass and reach all classes of people, bringing 
them into schools and also Into ‘* home classes,” in the 
houses of Christian people in the remote neighborhoods. 
The Rev. W. W. Clark, of Tompkinsville, spoke on the 
topic, ‘‘ How to Study and Teach the Scriptures.” Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, the well-known primary teacher,discoursed 
on Wednesday afternoon of ‘‘ The Child and the Book.” 
She said it is the divine right of children to know the 
Book of God—the will of the heavenly Father. The 
Word should be on the walls of the home, in the cham- 
bers, the mother should give datfly Bible readings, the 
Bible should be a delight of the home, little children 
should memorize Scriptures; golden texts should be 
learned after the lesson, not before. ‘‘ The primary 
department is not, in my judgment, the place for the 
teaching of catechisms,” said Mrs. Crafts. The com- 
mandments, the beatitudes, the Aposties’ Creed, should 
be memorized. The coming church will be from the 
little children of the congregation. The Rev. Dr..8. R. 
Fuller, of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Buffalo, made 
an earnest plea for mission work. ‘‘ We have been 
honored by God,” said he, “‘in being chosen as farmers 
in his vineyard below, this earthly garden where souls 
are trained to blossom and bud, and bring forth frutt in 
the Paradise above.” On the evening of Wednesday a 
crowded audience gathered to hear the Rev. Frank 
Russell, of Oswego, detail a scheme of co-operative 
work in canvassing, by means of which al] the churches 
and Sunday-schools of the town were greatly increased 
in numbers and prosperity. best fruit,” 
Mr. Russell, “is hand-picked.” The Rev. I. J. Lan- 
sing, of Brooklyn, delivered a powerful address on 
“Christ the Teacher’s Model.” He drew various fine 
illustrations by reference to the sculptor's art. 

On Thursday morning a consecration service of a hal/- 
hour was held, with closed doors, then a conference on 
“* How to Lead Christian Children into Church Member- 
ship,” in which Dr. Deems, of New York, took part. 
It was held that a chief difficulty Mes in disbelief in 
child Christianity. ‘‘ All children,” said Dr. Meredith, 
‘* belong to Christ, the Second Adam, not to Satan, but 
the redemptive scheme implies human agency.” The 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, then delivered a 
masterly discourse on ‘‘ The Great Teacher the Model 
Teacher.” Jesus Christ is our prophet—in that office 
our teacher. The prophet learns the mind of God and 
shows the things of God to man. He is our example. 
In his real humanity he {s our helper and our insptra- 
tion. Heisa human teacher. He cannot be imitated 
in his original authority, or in his miraculous power, or 
in his divine dogmatism. He is our exemplar in these 
things: 1. He was appointed of God. 2. He was 
anointed with the Holy Ghost. 3. He made the most 
thorough preparation for his work. He spent thirty 
years getting ready fcr three years’ work. For God’s 
work the most careful and thorough preparation must 
be made. We must have downright intellectual as well 
as spiritual preparation. The characteristics of Christ's 
teaching were simplicity, suggestivenesas, profundity, 
sternness, tenderness. He fed his flock like a shepherd. 
He was discriminating, dignified, definite in aim, thor- 
ough. He was always a spiritual teacher. He embod. 
led his teaching in his own life and example. VConfer- 
ences were held at the close of the morning session, on 


Primary Work, Libraries, Mission Work, Teacher 


Training, and other subjects, conducted by Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts, of New York, Mrs. Allen Butler, of Syracuse, 
and James H. Kellogg, of Troy. In the afternoon a con- 
ference was held on ‘‘ The Cultivation of Christian Be. 
nevolence””’ and on ‘ Improving the Mora] Culture of 
Children in the Public Schools.” Dr. Meredith taught 
the Convention, as a Sunday-school class, on the leason 
for next Sunday, ‘Jesus the Christ.” A question 
drawer was opened. Theevening exercises consisted of 
a praise service, reports of officers and committees, and 
miscellaneous addresses. The occasion was throughout 
highly successful, and at times enthusiastic and inspir- 
ing K, 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


> students in the Pacific Tbeological Seminary 

(Congregational) at Oakland have been commis- 
sloned for vacation missionary work in different parts of 
the State. Professor 1. E. Dwinelle, with his wife, will 
go early in Juneto the Atlantic States to spend vacation, 
and he will supply the pulpit of the Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Storrs in Orange, N. J., during two months of his abeence 
in California. 

Mrs. Senator Stanford, who has just given $15,000to 
establish an Old Ladies’ Home in Albany, N. Y., has 
also just added $5,000 to her previous donations to the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association for establishing 
and sustaining free kindergartens in San Francisco. 
This makes a total of $16 640 given by her for that pur- 
pose. The Association is under the presidency and 
chief management of Mrs. Cooper, of the First Congre- 
gational Church (the Rev. Dr. Barrows’s). and there are 
already in operation five of these Stanford Institutions, 
with three hundred and sixty children. A lady pro- 
foundly interested in the work lately said : ‘‘ It would be 
impossible to estimate the good done by such a generous 
investment as this. Every dollar goes to the building 
up of childhood character, and brings beauty and bright- 
ness into little lives otherwise covered over with care. 
Those who have watched from day do day the evident 
growth and improvement of these children in all the 
substantial virtues that go to make up a happy, beautiful, 
and well-conditioned childhood, are convinced that the 
deceased Leland Stanford, Jr. (whose memorial they are), 
still lives to bless mankind.” 

The Grand Jury of San Francisco County, after a long 
session, have mace an elaborate report of the condition 
of things to the Judge of the Superior Court, which {is 
printed in the ‘‘ Daily Bulletin,” and occupies sixteen 
columns in fine type. Referring to the Chinese ques- 
tion in the city, they say: 


‘* We much regret to find that the insidious and destruct- 
ive vice of opium-smoking !s increasing among the Chinese 
here, and by them being rapidly communicated to the lower 
classes of our white population. This presents a new and 
alarming social evil, from which our country bas hitherto 
been supposed to be exempt. Few recognize how wide 
spread this evil has become in our midst. Judging the 
extent of its prevalence by the number of its victims, it isa 
vice which, in our opinion, calls for the most prompt and 
radical legislation possible to stamp it out. 

““We recommend that a law be enacted prohibiting the 
storage or sale of opium except for medical use or for the 
manufacture of medical compounds. 

“It is generally well known that gambling does exist to a 
great extent among the Chinese in this city, but it is difficult 
to surprise them in the act or to arreet the offenders. These 
gambling houses are so well protected by heavy iron plating 
on doors and walls, and so well supplied internally with 
means of exit through trap-doors and skylights, that it is 
almost impossible for the police, however vigilant, to sur- 
prise the gamblers. Until our Board of Supervisors shall 
be able to pass a valid ordinance prohibiting these fortifica- 
tions our police force will always find it difficuit to prevent 
such gambling.’’ 


The low rate of railroad fare has brought a multitude 
of Eastern visitors to the State (16,000 on one road in one 
month), and many have made investments in real estate, 
and not a few will return here to reside. Our climate 
and fruits, the absence of cyclonvs and thunder storms 
and strikes, are wonderfully in contrast with what is seen 
and felt on the Atlantic slope. 

You will be astonished to learn that the Los Angele, 
“ Times” presents the following figures relative to the 
orange shipments from Southern California during the 
season just past: There were forwarded to through 
Eastern points from Los Angeles, Riverside, and inter- 
mediate points, 22,072 390 pounds of oranges, or over 
1,100 carloads of 20,000 pounds each. About half of 
these were from Itiverside and vicinity. There were 
also 300 carloads extra shipped locally, or 6,000,000 
pounds more, making a grand total of 28,072 300 
pounds, in 1,403 cars. There are on an average 300 
boxes to the car, which gives a total of 421,080 boxes. 
A fair average of the number of oranges in a box is 150, 
and it follows that Southern California has contributed 
63,162,000 orangea to consumers abroad, after supplying 
he demands of ayr own large population, J. 0. H, 
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CHUKCH GLEANINGS. 
| The Editors will be glad lo receive iterns of news for these columns. | 


—An Ecclesiastical Council, called to advisethe Whitefield 
Congregational Church in Newburyport, Mass. regarding the 
ecclesiastical standing of the Rev. H. FE. Mott, found, tn the 
first place, that he was without regular standing, his con- 
nection with a Western Presbytery having lapsed by liml- 
tations of the rules, and the counci! that dismissed him in 
Augusta several years ago not commending him to the 
churches ; it also found that the church had acted irregularly 
in asking him to serve before a council had been called to 
give him standing ; it declared the action of the conference 
in censuring the church as usurpirg a function that did not 
belong to it; it examined Mr. Mott, who took the New 
Creed, and, finding nothing agalost his character, declared 
‘* that he ought to be recognized as in good and regalar 
standing fn all churches as a minister of Christ, and, so far 
as the authority of this counc!! goes, he ts fully restored and 
recommended.”” The Rev. Drs. Quint, Duryea, Herrick, 
and Thomas, with others, were on the council. 

—The subject that attracted most attention in the annual 
Connecticut Eptscopal Diocesan Convention held in New 
Haven last week was the question whether the conatl- 
tution ef the standing committee should be so altered 
as to admit lay members. After an animated debate 
the proposed change was defeated by a vote of W to ®2. 
Bishop Williams’s report shows that he has confirmed 
1,436 persons the last year, and that four churches 
have been consecrated. Clerical and lay delegates were 
elected to the General Convention to be held tn Chicago 
this fall. A resolution was adopted recommending the 
General Convention to amend the canon relating to the 
registry, enumeration, and removal of communicants so as 
to secure uniformity. 

—At the anniversary of the Newton Theological Lostitu-. 
tion, Newton, Mass.. /ane!!, diplomas were granted to six- 
teen graduates. 

—At the meeting of the New England Society of Friends, 
which is now in session in Newport, a letter was received 
from Dublin, Ireland, in which the followtog sentence oc- 
curs: “In view of the proposed changes in the govern- 
ment of our island, we have felt it laid upon us to set 
apart a epectal season at a joint sitting of this meeting for 
waiting upon the Lord, and we fee! assured that you will 
unite with us in the prayer that He may be pleased so to 
guide the connsels of our nation at this serious crisis of our 
history that whatever may bedone may redound to his glery, 
and promote the welfare of the people.’’ One Friend de- 
nounced Home Rule as a sham, aud said it would be a sorry 
day for the Friends if it should be carried, as they would be 
driven from their homes by the Catholics. His optnion did 
not, however, seemto be shared by many of his col- 
leagues. 

—At the annual meeting of the Hillsborough Conference 
of Congregational and Presbyterian Churches, beld at 
Francestown, N. I1., last week, addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. A. J. McGowan, the Rev. H. Galick, the Rev. F. D. 
Austin, the Rev. A. H. Barr, and others. 

—The Maine Episcopal Convention was held at Portland 
last week. Bishop Neely beitngunable to attend, from ill- 
ness, Dr. Parke preached the sermon. The general feeling 
seemed to be averse to a revision of the Prayer-Book. 

—The Lynn (Mass ) Washington Street Baptist Church has 
raised its entire debt, $19,000. 

—A good many people will be surprised to know that the 
Latter-Day Saints have a considerable representation in 
Massachusetts. At their conference at Fal! River, last 
week, ten churches were represented, and there were 200 
delegates. 

—The Memorial Methodist Church at Plymouth, Mass., 
was dedicated on June 10. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, of Boston. The church was 
started in 1821 ; ita present membership is 16). 

—The forty-first annual session of the New England Chris- 
tian Convention concluded its meeting in Haverhill, Jane 
10. The Convention, besides the ordinary relizions themes, 
considered missions, education, temperance, and other re- 
form questions. 

—At the annua) meeting of the corporation of the School 
for Christian Workers at Springfield, Mass., the following 
gentiemen were elected trustees for the ensuing year: 
the Rev. David A. Reed, Charles Marsh, E. C. Rogers, 
Charles H. Barrows, Charles H. Southworth, 8. F. Chester, 
Noyes W. Fisk, FE. Porter Dyer, H. M. Brewster, Julius H. 
Appleton, Charles H. Meserve, H. 8. Lee, and H. Bow- 
man, all of this city ; D. L. Moody, of Northfleld, Willlam F. 
Lee and R. R. McBurney, of New York, H. M. Moore and 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., of Boston, Rev. T. W. Bishop, of Salem, 
Maj. Joseph Hardy, of Selma, Ala., James Cormick, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., Charles L. Colby, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
Moreau 8. Crosby, of Grand Rapids, Mich., H. K. Porter, 
of Pitteaburg, Pa., and H. J.McCoy, of San Francisco, 
Cal. It was stated that there Is a debt of $12,000 an the new 
building, and that the associations are undertaking to raise 
one-half of it; $3,000 bas already been pledged. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody, the Rev. Addison P. Foster, the Rev. 
D. A. Reed, Dr. Griffis, of Boston, and others, take part in 
the meeting of the Congregational General Association at 
Westfleid, Mass., this week. 

—The Vermont Congregationalists hold their annual 
meeting at West Randolph, June 15, 16, and 17. The Rey. 
E. Hawes, the Rev. J. F. Brody, the Hon. D. M. Camp, the 
Rev. Henry Fairbanks, and others, will read papers. 

—The Bastern Connecticut Congregational Clab epjeyed 
ites first annual festival at Norwich, on Tuesday of last 
week. The Rev. W. 8. Pa!mer, D.D., the Rev. Nelson Mil- 
lard, D.D., Professor W. M. Barbour, of Yale, Professor 


John P. Taylor, of Andover, and the Rev. J. G. Vose, of 
Providence, were among the principal speakers. 
MIDDLE STATES, 

—The beautiful new edifice of the St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church at Mamaroneck, N. Y., was dedicated on Thursday 
of last week. Assistant Bishop Potter officiated. This 
building, the corner-stone of which was laid a year ago, was 
built in memory of Mrs. Henrietta Constable by her husband 
and her three chiliiren. It is of Newark brown stone, has a 
tower elghty-seven feet high, a chime of ten bells, and a 
cathedral] clock ; and {ts total cost was $125,000. A rectory 
and chapel, also presented by the Constable family, are in 
course of erection. 

—The African Methodist Episcopal Church of this State 
held its sixty-pinth annual conference last week in the 
Bethel Church of New York City. Bishop RK. H. Cain pre- 
sided. 

—The range County Bible Soclety, which, by the way, 
was organized five years prior to the American Bible Society, 
held its seventy-fifth anniversary at Newburg, N. Y., last 
week. The Rev. 8S. C. Hepburn was elected President. 

—The sessions of the (General Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church were continued tn New Brunswick, N. J., 
last week. The decision of the Synod of New Brunswick, 
from which the Philadelphia Classis appealed, was sus 
tained by an overwhelming vote. The case of John K. 
Smith, the defaulting treasurer of the Board of Domestic 
Mistions, was earnestly discussed. An amendment was 
offered by the Rev. R. Brokaw calling for immediate crim- 
inal prosecution. ()n the other hand, it was said that if per- 
emptory measures were taken now, nothing would be 
recovered. A resolation was finally passed stating *‘ that 
the time has come when so fre aent betrayal of financial 
trusts and snch wretched crimes asthatof John R. Smith 
should not be condoned, and that the Board has the support 
of the General Synod in a vigorous pressure of the case.’’ 
A resolution was also adopted that hereafter no notes or 
checks of the Board shall be valid unless signed by the 
President and Secretary. The report of the committee was 
then adopted as a whole, lvaving it optional with the Board 
to prosecute Smith or not. It was resolved to assess each 
member of the Reformed Church in America two cents 
yearly to defray the expenses of future Synois. The com- 
mittee, in considering the subject of uniting the Reformed 
Church in the United States, thought it doubtful whether the 
time bad come for organic union, but recommended that 
a Synod committee confer with Reformed churches in the 
United States and reportto the next Synod. The Rev. Jacob 
Chamberlain was appointed to represent the Synod at the 
general! assemblies of the various Presbyterian churches in 
Great Britain on his return trip to India, and to express the 
unanimous action of the Synod in voting for union in 
missionary work with all denominations of a Keformed 
Church and Presbyterian policy. 

—Major Pond, Mr. Beecher's agent for the coming lecture 
tour in England, said to a reporter: ‘‘ For some years I 
have had offers from England for Mr. Beecher to lecture. I 
had almost given up the idea of securing him when he con- 
sented to go this suinmer. He will rest in London until the 
middle of July, and probably deliver his first lecture in 
Leeds or Manchester. He has not chosen his lecture yet, 
but | rather think he will deliver two, ‘The Reign of the 
Common People,’ and a new one he ts preparing called 
‘Conacience,’ The first, however, gives him a vehicle to 
express his greatest thoughts. He has not spoken in Eng- 
land since the war.’’ 

—Among the topics of the papers read at the closing 
sessions of the convention of the General Secretaries of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was one by Mr. Judd, 
of Indianapolis, on the question, ‘“‘Can the railroad 
organizations adapt their work to all classes of men in rall- 
road employ, and if so, how’’’ G. A. Sanford, of Newburg, 
N. Y., read a paper on *‘ How Can We fnalarge the Scope of 
our Athletic Work and Secure the Best Permanent Results?’ 
A paper was read by ©. W. Miller, of Chicago, on “ The 
Training of Consecrated Men to Superintend Atbletic 
Sports,’’ in which genoral secretaries and other Christian 
workers were urged to lofluence active members to identify 
themselves with the gymnasium. Classes in anatomy and 
physiology were advocated as healthful and beneficial. 

—Tbe First Methodist Protestant Church of Camden, 
N. J., has jast been rededicated after extensive alterations 
and improvements. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was de:licated on 
June 6 at Ocean Park, near Ocean Grove, N. J. Inthe 
evening General Clinton B. Fiske, the Probibition candidate 
for Governor, delivered an address. 


THE WEST. 


—There are now thirty-one women in the Universalist 
ministry. Six of these have churches in Illinois. 

—The Church of the Ascension, Chicago, hopes before 
long to complete ita new church edifice. Already 830,000 
has been expended and $25,000 more will probably be re- 
quired. 

—It is proposed to form a new Presbyterian charch in 
Chicago for the district between Western Avenue and Gar- 
field Park. A Baptist congregation will also soon be formed 
in Chicago, and will occupy temporarily the present Camp- 
bell Park Presbyterian Church, whose congregation have 
adopted plans for a new building. 

—The twenty-ninth Diocesan Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Minnesota was in session at Minne- 
apolis June 9 and 10. Bishop Whipple gave his twenty- 
seventh annual address, which was chiefly occupied with 
the current agitation of the labor question. The Kev. M. 
N. Gilbert was elected Assistant Bishop, bishop W hipple’s 
health rendering assistance desirable. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, just 
held at Hamilton, Ohio, before adjourning adopted the report 
of the Committee on Temperance advocating probibition and 


opposing licenses and taxes of al! kinds, but also opposing 
third-partyism. ‘’n the Knights of Labor question the fol 

lowing was adopted: “ Aesolved, That we enjoin upon all 
our members to abstain from connection with any association 
which might lead to acts of violence, or tothe invasion of 
the right of property, or interfere with the liberty of men to 
engage in honest labor when and where and for whomsvever 
they may choose.”’ 

—The Ottawa (Canada) Congregational Church Union, 
which was in se«sion last week, favorably considered the 
recommendation that the Congregational Church in Canada 
should seek union with toat of the United States, and the 
Executive Committee have been instructed to prepare a 
report on the matter. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Leonard Woolsey Bacon serves the South Church, Hartford, 
during July. Address changed from Philadelphia, Pa , to Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

—William F. Furman was ordained as pastor of the First 
Church, Stoektun, Cal., June 1. 

—M. A Starr, of Haywards, Cal.. has resigned. He will be 
succeeded by O. D. Crawford, lately of Talledega 

—George Baker Jewell, D.D) who died in Salem, Mass last 
week, was a graduate of Amherst College and Andover Theolog- 
ileal Seminary, was Professor of Latin and Modern Languages 
in Amberst from 18i4 to 1550, and after being ordained was 
pastor successively at Nashua, N. H. and Salem, Mass He 
wrote much on theological and classical! topics. and, in conjune- 
tion with Professor J H. Thayer, of Cambridge, compiled “ A 
Greek Dictionary of the New Testament 

—Clark C. Otis, of Hubbardstown, Mich. has been made Su- 
peri ntendent of. Home Miseions in Washington Territory and 
British Columbia. 

—Pleasant Hunter, of the Second Church of Palmer, Mass., 
declines to reconsider his resignation 

—A. J. Uyer, who graduated from Uartford Theological 
Seminary this year, bas been installed pastor of the church at 
Upton, Mass. 

—G. Moss, of Clarendon, Vt., has received a call from West 
Warren, Mass. 

—G. RK Hewitt was instilled at North Bennington, Vt., on 
June 3. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—John W. Nevin, DD., LL.D, died at Lancaster, Pa, on 
June 7. He filled successively the chair of Orlental and Biblical 
Literature at Princeton, that of Biblical Literature in the West- 
ern Theolcegical Seminary at Pitt-burg, and that of General 
Theolcgy at the Mercersburg (Pa ) Reformed Church Seminary. 
He was President of Marshall College formany years. Dr. Nevin 
was one of the most noted American theological writers. 

Henry R. Wilson, D.D., one of the oldest missicnaries and 
clergymen of the Presbyterian Church in this country, dled on 
June 8, at Elizabeth, N. J. He was from 1532 to 1837 4 mission- 
ary among the Cherokees and Choctaws, and then went to Fut- 
teghur, in India, where he founded an orpban asylum, and soon 
had between 150 and 200 native orphans, whom he taught tent 
and carpet making and the manufacture of saltpeter, and soon 
this institution became self-supporting. He also had charge of 
five or six native schools and of a hospital and almshouse. He 
returned to the United States in 1*47, and was appointed agent 
for foreign missions at Philadelphia ani! Allegheny. Dr. Wilson 
filled several officlal positions connected with the cause of 
missions, and from 1870 to the time of his death was Correspond 
ing Secretary of the Church Extension Society in this city. 

John W. Keale, of Germantown, Pa, has been called to the 
Westminster Church at Elizabeth, N. J. 

Hugh S Williams, of St. Louls, has receive: « from the 
First Church at Englewood, N. J. 

Paul Thyboldt accepts a call to the church at Yaphank, L. I. 

H. W. Bates, of Clyde, N. Y., accepts a call to Lansing, Mich. 

Riehbard A. Greene has been chosen pastor of the Jenkin- 
town (Pa ) church. 

—W. H. Roberts, late of the Princeton Seminary, has receive:! 
a call from the Fourth Church of Albany, N. Y. 

BAPTIST, 


—George W. Gardner, of Fitchburg, Mass , has resigned. 

—The resignation of 8S. W. Foljambe, D.D., of Malden, Mass., 
has at length been accepted. 

—C. H Kemble, of Manchester, N. H., bas revelved a call 
from Trisity Church, Camden, N. J. 

—Halsey W Knapp. D.D, of Brooklyn, who has accepted the 
call of Trinity Church, New York, enters on his duties in Sep- 
tember. 

—Of the graduates of the Newton (Mass) S«minary,C. R. 
Balley will preach at Hampton Falls, N H; F. H. Davis will 
preach for the summer at Exeter, N. I] has accepted 
a call from a society In Amesbury ; W. C. Gousher will preach 
in Camden. Me: M HK. Perry goes to Helena, Ark . where he will 
be President of a Baptist college for colored men ; |i . Sherwood 
will be pastor of a society at North Abington, and W. H. Wyman 
at Winchendon: A. A. McLeod has decided t« be a missionary 
at East Point, P. E. I; Joseph McKean will preach at Preston 
City, Conn. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—W. H. Capers, of Eatontown. N. J., bas resigned. 

—Bishop Stevens ordained at Philadelphia, on June 10, Prank 
Y. Ballentine. 

—William Cook has been appointed rector of the Church of 
St. Peter, Bay Shore, L. I. 

—H. Goodyear has been ordained at Fulton, N. Y. 

—A. P. Chapman, late of Putnam, (unn., accepts a call to 


Sandy Hook. 
OTHER (HUKCHES., 


—Samuel K. Lothrop, D.D., for forty years pastor of the his- 
toric Brattle Square Church, Boston. Mass.. during his active 
career ove of the most prominent of Boston Unitarian clergy- 
wen, and an author of note, died on June 12, after a brief {l)ness, 
of pneumonia. 

—Leonard J. Livermore, pastor of Unity Chapel, Danvers, 
Mass..died May 8). 

—J. K. Gutheins, rabbi of Temple Sinai, in New Orleans, died 
onJune 10. He was a leader in the Reformed Jewish Church. 

—H. C. MeDougal has accepted a cal! to the Kockland | Mass.) 
Unitarian Church. 

—C. L Moenoh, of Hopedale, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
Second Moravian Church of Philadelphia. 

—J. Riley Johnson, of the Universalist church at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., has resigned. 
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Pooks aND Qutuors. 


EVOLUTION—PRO AND CON.’ 


Mr. Conn’s book {s a summary of the theory of evolu- 
tion as held by scientists at the present time, and is also 
an account of the progress made in the discussions of the 
subject for a quarter of acentury. The author alms to 
mect the wants of those who, while interested in the 
questions raised by the doctrine, have neither leisure 
nor learning for the mastery of special scientific treatises, 
like the works of Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, and others. 
His method is to present the arguments advanced on all 
sides: to enumerate contradictions and difficulties 
involved, with evolutionists’ replies thereto, closing with 
a recapitulation, a kind of judicial summary of what 
has gone before. The work is conceived in an admira- 
ble spirit, and is thorough and painstaking throughout. 

Mr. Conn begins by asking, What is Evolution? He 
shows that the word when first employed had a very 
different significance from that which now attaches to 
it. Then it simply referred to the development of the 
individual from the egg. It now relates tu the develop- 
ment of the whole existing order of nature from the 
past. Pushed to the extreme by such a writer as Her- 
bert Spencer, the theory of evolution is converted into a 
universal law which explains the present universe. As 
ordinarily used in scientific literature, evolution 
indicates the theory that all the species of plants and 
animals existing to-day have been derived from others 
living in the past by direct descent, and that they will 
themeelves in the future give rise to other still different 
species. In short, the doctrine denies that species were 
independently created, and affirms the opposite belief, 
that if the histcries of all animals now living could be 
traced they would converge until they met at a common 
point of union, which would represent a common an- 
cestor existing in the remote past. At this stage of the 
discussion the author is careful to state that evolution is 
not Darwinism, as many suppose. Darwinism is an at- 
tempt to explain the manner, evolution is only a theory 
a3 to the method, by which species have been introduced 
into the world. In the first five chapters the author 
considers the question whether evolution is a fact. If 
true, species will be found to be mutable, that is, subject 
to variation and change owing to the effects of food, 
climate, hardship, and ease. By accumulation of these 
variations there are finally formed groups within species. 
Do these varieties ultimately decome species? That is 
the crucial question on which the whole argument turns. 
In the opinion of the author, direct evidence does not 
support the claim. But an appeal to the mass of 
indirect evidence in the organic world tends to confirm 
the view that species have been evolved, and not spe- 
clally created. One example of such proof must suffice 
to indicate its general character. The relation of the 
different groups of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
is to be looked upon in the form of a branching tree, 
each sub kingdom representing a great branch, each 
class, order, family, and genus smaller and smaller 
branches, while the species are simply terminal twigs 
and leaves. The trunk of the tree, where all the great 
branches unite, has béen carried furtherand further down 
until it disappears in the past, although such a trunk 
can be found in completeness by a study of embryology. 
Organs alike in structure, but different in function, {llus- 
trate the principle. Thus a man’s arm and a bird's wing 
have totally different functions ; but they are fundament. 
ally alike in muscles and bones. Evolution says this 
likeness is due to the fact that man and bird have de. 
scended from a common ancestor. The absence of con- 
necting links was long considered an obstacle in the way 
of the acceptance of this indirect evidence ; now that 
types of union have been discovered, the doctrine of the 
evolution of species is greatly strengthened. 

In-the remaining chapters Mr. Conn takes up the Dar- 
winian theory of the descent of man, and endeavors to 
show that the law of natural selection, or survival of the 
fittest, though useful within limits, is everywhere 
acknowledged to be inadequate to meet the facts of na- 
ture, since many features of life cannot be explained by 
it. Still, it must be conceded that the close agreement 
of the human body with that of other vertebrates makes 
{t evident that if we accept evolution elsewhere we must 
receive it here, unless some valid reasons to the con- 
trary appear. But if we consider man in any other 
relation than anatomically, the difference between him 
and the animals is enormous. To the question whether 
the characteristic qualities of the human mind, with all 
the powers they provide, could have been developed 
from the mental qualities of animals, the author replies 
that such result is possible; but whatever the origin of 
his powers, the distinction from other animals is radical, 
and must be regarded as the development of a new order 


in nature. 


1 Evolution of Teday. By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Thetem and Evolution, By Joseph 8. Van Dyke,D.D. (New 


Sork: A.C, Armstrong & Son.) 


In *‘ Theism and Evolution” Dr. Van Dyke considers 
the relations which exist between theorles of development 
and theistic conceptions of the universe. His argument 
lies chiefly against what are termed “forms of evolu- 
tional theory which seem to tend toward athelsm.” 
Among these forms are included the theorfes of man’s 
physical descent from lower animals, and the evolution 
of his intellectual and moral faculties from primordial 
germs. The writer concedes that evolution, as a Jaw of 
progress from the inorganic to the organic, may give a 
new impulse to embodied Christianity. Much informa- 
tion of an important character, gathered from a wide 
range of reading, may be found in this volume. The 
want of an index Is a serious fault. 

The author is by no means hostile to evolution asa 
scientific theory ; he says explicitly, ‘‘To regard the 
theory as absurd is to acknowledge ignorance of the 
facts.” But, on the other hand, the evidence adduced 
by Mr. Conn to establish the mutability of species would 
not appear to him sufficient to enforce conviction. He 
insists upon the absence of connecting links, and quotes 
one of Darwin’s characteristic utterances to sustain his 
point: ‘‘The transitional forms joining living and 
extinct species not being found—the sudden manner in 
which several groups of species first appear in European 
strata—are undoubtedly difficulties of the most serious 
nature.” Dr. Van Dyke assumes that evolution culmi- 
nates in the doctrine of man’s descent from some species 
of the monkey tribe ; and in this form it is denounced 
as a conspicuous failure, for the following reasons: If 
the human family has been developed by the transmuta 
tion of previously existing species, it is impossible to 
determine when the manifestation of the old specific 
form ceased and that of the new began. This objection 
destroys the very idea of species. We are asked to 
belleve that ape tribes developed new organs; but man 
has not been able todo so. It is assumed that the ape 
family, with plants and animals generally, possess an 
innate tendency to improve. If true, such improvement 
may be attributed to reversion, or the regaining of lost 
characters. The survival of the filtest does not estaolish 
the law, because the fittest may merely hold their own, 
while the weaker perish If man is descended 
from an ape like progenitor, it is difficult to see why his 
infant children should be so helpless for years. Young 
monkeys are active, sprightly, self-helpful. If man’s 
physical nature is due to the mutations of species, why 
do marked varieties tend to become sterile’ why are 
distinct species invariably sterile inter se? and why are 
hybrids, or the offspring of allied species, sterile, or 
near'y 80? How, then, could individuals of two closely 
related monkey species become the progenitors of a 
hybrid progeny which ultimately evolved the human 
species, which retains fertility after thousands of gener- 
ations ? From this point the argument is brought to 
bear against those who assert that the moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual nature of man is an evolution from such 
beginnings as are traced in Mr. Spencer's “‘ Synthetic 
Philosophy.” With the exception of a chapter on Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Primordial Germs,” and one devoted to the con- 
sideration of Haeckel’s ‘‘ Paterfamilias,” the ‘‘ mone 
ron,” the remain!ng chapters of the book are filled with 
discussions of a metapbysica! nature upon such subjects 
as ‘‘ The Freedom of the Will,” ‘‘ Force versus Material. 
ism,” ‘‘Science and the Bible,” bearing only remotely 
upon evolution, or at least only upon the spiritual 
relations of evolutionary theories. 

We cordially commend the two volumes to the student 
desiring to get, not a heated discussion of evolution by 
two partisans for and against, but a fair and judicial 
view of it seen from different poinu of view. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TRAMP.’ 


This isa little pamphlet of thirty-nine pages. It con- 
talns four sermons. No ene of these sermons could 
have taken over half an hour in delivering, if so long. 
We must frankly confess that the editors of The Chris- 
tlan Union do not read ali the pamphlet sermons which 
are sent tothem. Ali is not grist which comes to our 
mill. It was by asort of happy accident that one of 
them took up these sermons to read. He was tired ; 
was golng home after a long and exhausting day’s toil 
in the office; looked about for some light literature ; 
picked up this pamphlet, which happened to be “‘ yellow 
covered,” slipped it in his pocket, and started for his 
train. Inthe cars be opened it with a sigh because it 
was a sermon, notastory, read the first page, and found 
in it a story, the story of a visit from a tramp—read 
on, and on, and did not lay the pamphlet down till he 
had read the four sermons through. That is a good test 
of the interest of the sermons. What as to their profita- 
blenese ? 

They are absolutely unique. We never read or heard 
any sermons constructed on the same model. Perhaps 
we ought to say that tuey are not constructed, and are 
not on any model. They are not philosophical. They 

1 The Evolution ef the Tramp. By the Rev. Myron W. Reed. 
(Denver, Colorado. Price, % eents. Denver Rocky Mountain 
Print.) 


solve no problem and answer no question. They may 
more nearly be described as themselves a question or 
series of questions. They do not think ; they only set 
you thinking. ‘heir text might be, as one of them Is, 
** Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” They area 
kind of demand on the hearer or reader that he con- 
sider the poor. In what spirit they expect and require 
that consideration to be made the following paragraph 
may indicate. It may be called— 


A PLEA FOR THB TRAMP. 

“To surrender one special skill and learn another requires 
time; without food a man wil! starve in nine days. Nine 
days is not enough time to learn a new trade. It is in mak- 
ing the transition from one kind of labor to another thata 
man becomes a tramp. Even to saw wood for wages re- 
quires practice ; there is a skill in that, even in the art of 
ohopping and of plain sawing. Does not man become a 
chronic tramp as he becomes an invalid, as shoes wear 
out gradually? Heasks for work and he does not get it; 
he asks for food, at firet with reluctance, but it is easier the 
second time. He hardens to the business. ‘The hand of 
little employment hath the daintier sense.’ I look at my 
visitor. He isdirty, uncombed, unpleasant to every sense. 
The wear and the soil of the long road and of strange lodg- 
ing-houses are heavy upon him; I think I detect the odor 
ofa jail about him. But how soon without repair one of 
us willrun down! Yon know tow you think you look after 
a long journey—you know how you think you feel. The 
outward man has relation to the inner. The slouch and 
shuffle and unmanly front of the tramp is not necessarily 
because of alack of heart. The lack of a shirt will acoount 
for it. (ieorge Washington, in continental coat, cuffs, 
waistcoat, knee-breeches, silver backles, and frills and 
powdered hair, fronts the world with dignity. Bat let him 
exchange raiment with the tramp, and the father of his 
country will not be recognized by his child. Oh, no; he 
will begin to shirk and shuffle, and get behind himself. He 
will stand uneasily, and rub the top of one foot with the 
heel of the other. Array yourself in stylish garments and 
visit a fashionable watering-place, and marx your receptiun 
by the hotel clerk. Then go into the woods for a few weeks, 
and some fine morning, clad in old blue shirt, torn corda- 
roys, and moccasins, unshaved and uncombed, appear upon 
the scene. The temptation to seek an emtrance by the 
back door, and sneak upstaira and get to your trunk, is 
tremendous. I remember an awful day in Detroit. My 
trunk had gone on, and I had on the uniform of the pinery. 
The citizens looked at me as if I was off the reservation, 
and I felt lonesome. 

* With dirt and rags and cold victuals come rudeness of 
manner, coarseness of speech. Let hunger in, and how long 
will civility and urbanity last ? 

“* Consider the tramp ; he is alone. Consider what you do 
and refrain from doing for the sake of wife and children, 
father and mother, friend aud acquaintance ; for the sake of 
society. Now for the time abolish these, let these braces 
all be taken away, be alone, out of money, ina strange city— 
perbaps you will do strange things. Men in tents, soldiers, 
and miners are not precisely what they were at home. The 
tramp is always away from home. Now, when you give 
him a dime aud watch him, and see him point for a saloon, 
need you be shocked at his course ? 

“This climate of ours, fine as it is, draws on life heavily. 
Uniess the furnace is fed, frost comes in. Before the fire, 
with plenty of porterhouse steak and accompaniments and 
Variations, one can keop warm and behave well. Bat the 
tramp, Walking about during the day, fed irregularly on 
cold nesses, aod sleeping in the tramp’s bed, feels below 
par. Food is force, alcoho) is forow. For fifteen minutes 
it will lift him out of the depths—out of cold, out of hunger ; 
and, besides this, a tramp is a social being, and likes com- 
pany. Perhaps the only kind word he gets during the day 
is from a barkeeper. He usually is not an inhuman man. 
You have read De Quincey’s story of his life. Hewasa sick, 
vagabond cbild in London streets, with no friend except a 
woman named Ann, and ‘she was a sinner,’ an abandered 
woman, but she did not abandon him. But before she took 
him up, he had learned to soothe the pains of hunger by 
opium. A little opium filled the lack of much bread. 80 
he formed a habit that heid bim till he died. Let us get on 
the merciful side of a question. If you wish men to be 
better, you must make them happier. There are homes in 
this oity that are not very attractive. No color; no light. 
Diemal places! Mr. Sleary stated that ‘ the people needed 
to be amutbed.’ Why should we expect the tramp to bea 
saint ora hero’? Suppose that he should even steal a pail 
of mince meat now and then. Is that such a remarkable 
thing? People with large salaries, healthy, prosperons men, 
who give dinners and bave fine wines with their dinners, 
have been known to steal—nover anything so little as a pail 
of mince meat, but a railroad, or something like that. A 
tramp is not a savings bank or a township trustee. Gail 
Hamilton, a few years ago, advised that a tramp be arrested. 
Treat hunger asacrime. It interferes with my fine lady’s 
comfort to see ragged people coming in at the gate. She 
desired that the State of Malne organize for the protection 
of the nerves of the best society. ‘he arrival of the tramp 
agitated her poodle dog.’’ 

We have marked one of these sermon for insertion in 
The Christian Union ‘‘ one of these days.” Meanwhile 
the above extract gives a suggestion of their curious 
flavor. We recommend the pamphlet to those working- 
men who think that all clergymen are ‘‘ capitalistic.” 
We recommend it also as a ‘‘study” to ministers; not 
asa model to be imitated, for imitation is never true 
art ; but as an illustration of a kind of sermonizing quite 
unique and well worthy, in this very practical age of 


ours, of being at least read and pondered. The purchaser 
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will not find twenty-five cents’ worth of theology, or 
political economy, or mental philosophy, or evolution, 
or, In short, any kiud of sclence, init. But there are 
other things in life besides sclence. And he will find 
more genulne sympathy with men hecause they are men, 
and more electric expression of it, than he will find in 
some volumes of sermons that cost five or ten times 
twenty-five cents. 


SALAMMBO.' 


The English reader who llkes a pleasant story lightly 
told will not relish ‘ Salainmbo.” Never was there 
a novel written in which there was a greater rush of 
incident, of horror, of carnage, of heathenish inven- 
tions for torture and destruction. There is in it no 
repose, nor contrast of Ight and shadow, and the {m 
petuous movement is extraordinary. One can hardly 
realize the mental condition of a man who invents such 
a succession of tumultuous, savage, gorgeous situations, 

The scene !s !aid {n anclent Carthage, about 238 ne, 
and the heroine, who gives title to the book, {s the sister 
of Hannibal. Flaubert, who almed to be a realist In the 
detail of his work, as well as in the conception of his 
characters and the development of his plots, gave seven 
years of serlous work to this book. He traveled in the 
East, he gave himself up to archwological study, and 
then defied the critics to prove that the work was not 
historically correct. The translator claims to have 
spent four years in preparation for the ‘‘ Englishing ” of 
the work, and to have read two hundred books in order 
to become familiar with the period in which {t 1s lald. 
In France “‘ Salammbo” takes high rank, especially be- 
cause of {ts style ; but the translation does not give any 
adequate {dea of the finish and beauty of the original, 
although it {s spirited and discreet. The proof-reading 
is abominable, and the punctuation has been made from 
a pepper box much too heavily loaded with semicolons. 
The book deserved better treatment from the publishers, 
for, whatever may be our opinion of {t as a source of 
entertainment, {t is not to be dismissed with a filppant 
criticism as simply ‘‘another French novel.” The fact 
that in France no other book except the Bible has fur- 
nished so many subjects for palnters would alone give 
it some art value, but the student of civilization will 
take his share of interest in the dramatie and powerful 
pictures ‘‘ Salammbo” gives of the world before Christ. 
That Flaubert did not draw on his imagination for the 
atrocities he recites reacera of ancient history know. 
He made them vivid and real. He does not simply 
speak of the worship of Moloch, but he shows It to us. 
He tells what reason St. Pau! had wher he denounced 
the heathen religion as vile beyond mention, and that 
he Is not prompted fn his revelations by a love of Chris- 
tlanity does not lessen the force of the pictures he pre- 
sents. 


Jur Arsmerikaner, By 
Carla Wenckebach, Professor of the (ierman Language 
and Literature in Wellesley College, and Helene Wencke- 
bach, Instructor of the German Language in Wellesley 
College. (Boston: Carl Schoenhof. New York: J. W. 
Christern.) This book is subsidiary to the grammar of the 
German language, and more directly to the grammar pre 
pared by Professor Wenckebach and Professer Schrakamp, 
which was published some two years since. In the present 
work the accomplished authors apply to the study of Ger- 
man the object-lesson principle; or, as they more accu- 
rately term it, the ‘‘ Observation Lesson.”” In using the 
book, the object is presented, or a picture of it, or, at 
times, only a description of it. The name is pronounced 
by the teacher, and repeated by the scholars. The teacher 
then names the various qualities of the object, and the 
description is repeated. In this way the ear is trained to 
the sound of the words, while the words are taught as illus- 
trated. The echolar is soon able to pursue the work of 
examination by himself, and to use the various words 
which he acquires in new combinations. There is work for 
the class-room and for the study, and these are judiciously 
united. The first two parts of this book are designed for 
beginners, and are concerned with objects. The third part 
is for scholars who have made some progress in the lan- 
guage, and pursues a similar method in the study of science, 
literature, etc. The work is well done, and the book seems 
admirably adapted to its purpose. The experience of the 
authors, and their success at Wellesley College, render 
them in all respects competent to make a text-book which 
will be of bigh practical use. This volame, like the gram- 
mar, is entirely in German. The mechanical execution is 
very attractive. 


Shaftesbury. By D. Traill. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) The latest volume of the “English Worthies” 
series edited by Mr. Andrew Lang deals with the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury, whom Dryden, Macaulay, North, Lord 
Campbell, Butler, and a host of lesser writers have painted 
in the blackest colors. Every one is familar with the 
terrible satire of Dryden's ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel,”’ and, 
however exaggerated the denunciation may seem after such 
a close scrutiny of Shaftesbury’s acts as Mr. Traili’s 
compact yet complete biography enables one to take, the 
impression remains that his career as a statesman was as 
tortuous as it was splendid. But his character was not 
devoid of noble qualities, morally as well as intellectually, 
and these—as, for instance, his incorruptibility as a jadge— 


1 Salammbo, of Gustave Flaubert. Englished by M. French 
Sheldon, (Saxon & Co., London and New York.) 


are brought out Into a atrong light. In general, Mr. Trail! 
takes a middle course between the invective of the writera 
we bave named and the apologetic view of Mr. W. D. 
Christiv, the principal biographer of Shaftesbury. After 
showing that this statesman was not of greater tarpitade 
than many of his predecessors and successors, he is forced 
to add: ‘Ambition and contentiousneas, the love of oon- 
fiict, and the love of power were the dominant impulses of 
his career and the all-suffictent explanation of his conduct.”’ 


Through the Yellowstone Park on Horseback, By George W. 
Wingate. (New York: 0. Judd Co.) General Wingate 
has made a most agreeable record of a vacation trip in the 
Rockies, undertaken mainly for the sake of his daughter's 
health. The young lady was euffering from an affection of 
the lungs, which the author says was fully removed by the 
exercise an] open-air life at the high altitude. The difficulty 
of getting accurate information in regard to the journey 
struck the author forcibly, and bis volame obviates this 
trouble for other people by giving a clear, full, and accurate 
statement as to routes, distances, expenses, outfit, and the 
like. To persons considering the advisability of a trip to 
the Yellowstone region the book will be an admirable rade 
mecum. But it should be added that it is in a high degree a 
readable as well as a useful account. The stories of hunting 
life and adventure, narratives of frontier characters, and 
description of the strange and beantiful scenery of the Park 
make a most entertaining recital. There are many illus- 
trations and a map. 


Thoughts, By Ivan Panin. (Boston: Capples, Upham 
& Co.) To quote, almost at a venture, a few of these four 
hundred or more epigrams, aphorisms, and proverbial say- 
ings will best give an idea of what they are. The author 
says: ‘‘ My light may indeed be cold; shall it therefore 
also be dark ?’’ ‘‘Our comforts come from God, our gor- 
rows from ourselves ;” ‘Strength, like Samson, is often 
blind: ’tis weakness that sees !"’ ‘“‘ Only he gives truly who 
makes the receiver the obliger ;’’ ‘‘ Solve the problem of 
Life? Live, and you soive it;’’ ‘‘Onoly he is free who is a 
slave to duty ;”’ *“*In the pocket, pennies make as much 
noise as eagles ;"’ It is not so much in thought that men 
differ as in speech;’’ ‘‘ Not equality is needed, but equi- 
librium ;’’ **’Tis easier to forgive an enemy than a friend ;”’ 
** Always, indeed, tel! the truth ; but do not always speak 
it.” And so on, every page compactly filled with senten- 
tious wisdom and shrewd observation. 


Old Salm. By Eleanor Patnam. Edited by Arlo Bates. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Surely there is no 
place richer in historical and literary associations, quainter 
in its retention of the old-time New England ways and 
flavor, than the Salem where the witches of old time met 
their doom, and where Hawthorne wrote the ‘“ Scarlet 
Letter.’’ As the author says, ‘‘If fine old Leisure is dead, 
surely he spent his last days in Salem.’’ Those who re- 
member in the pages of the ‘‘Atlantic’’ the delightful 
papers on ‘‘ Salem Cupboards,’’ ‘‘ Salem Shops,” and kin- 
dred topics by * Eleanor Patnam,’’ will rejoice that the 
papers of this graceful and picturesque writer, whose loss 
deprives us of one of our brightest and most tastefal mag- 
azine writers, have been collected and given to the reading 
public in book form by her husband. 


Wisdom and Eloquence of Webster. Compiled by Callie L. 
Bonney. (New York: John B. Alden.) This contains a 
brief biographical sketch of Webster, and some four hun- 
dred extracts from his speeches and orations, well selected 
and provided with an excellent index. A good portrait of 
Webster serves as frontispiece. Everything that alds in 
keeping in the minds of the present generation the match- 
less* oratory and wise, broad views on government of the 
great statesman is deserving of commendation, and in the 
case of this volume the work appears to have been done 
with skill and judgment. 


In Primrose Time. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) We have spoken more than once 
before of the freshness of tone, the brightness of expres- 
sion, and the tunefulness of rhythm that make Mrs. Piatt’s 
verse among the best of that put forth by our minor poets. 
These are again to be found in this little volume, which 
is *‘A New Irish Garland.’’ The book has been given a 
delicately pretty page and binding by the publishers. 


The Lawof Field Sports. (New York: O. Judd Co.) This 
is a compendium and summary of the laws limiting the 
rights and privileges of sportsmen. The genera) rules of 
common law tn regard to trespass, property in game, etc., 
are examined, with references to leading cases, anda care- 
fully comptied and exhaustive analysis of the game laws of 
the several States follows. The hunter and fisher will find 
it a useful book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. William Paul Gerhard, a civil engineer of this city, 
has jast issued a little tract entitled ‘‘A Plea for Sanitation 
in Factories and Workshops.’’ Headvocates governmental 
regulation and inspection. 

—A curious mistake has been made by several of thetrade 
journals in announcing a new translation of the “‘ Letters of 
Cassiodorus,”” by Mr. Thomas Hodgkin. It has been 
repeatedly stated that Mr. James Anthony Froude was the 
editor of the work, the error having arisen from the fact 
that Mr. Henry Froude, of London, is to publish it. 

—General C. W. Doubleday, who is to publish a book, 
through Messrs. G. P. Patnam’s Sons, recounting his expe- 
riences in the filibuster war at Nicaragua, ‘s an Englishman, 
who in bis youth participated in Walker’s campaigns. He 
should not be confounded with General Abner Doubleday, 
who, we understand, has long been ergaged upon a work 
which will tell the history of his eventful life as an officer in 
both the Mexican and civil wars. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. mike the follow. 
lug announcement of books to be published by them 
during the summer season: Travels in Iiraz!!,’’ illus 
trated ; I.a Plata Countries of South America,’ by F J. M. 
Clemens ; “‘ A Soldier's Reminiscences of Peace and War,’’ 
by General R. W. Johnson ; “ Harcourt,’’ a novel, by Mrs. 
Annie Somers Gilchrist ; ‘* Lyrica! Poems,’’ by Emily Thorn- 
ton Charles, and ‘A Fallen Idol,” by Mr. F. Anstey, author 
of Vice V ersa.”’ 

—Mr. Benson J. Lossing, the historian, has written a 
monograph on André and Hale, under thetitle of ‘‘ The Two 
Spies,’’ which Mesers. D. Appleton « Co. have nearly ready 
for publication. Mise Warden’s new novel, “ Dorris’ 
Fortune,”’ will also appear short!y. Other new pnbliica- 
tions by the same house include Mr. David Hannay’s sketch 
of Admiral Blake, and Austin Dobson’s study of Steele for 
the series of ‘* Bnglish Worthies.”’ 

—A new novel by the anthor of ‘‘ A Latter-Day Saint,’ en- 
titled ‘*‘ Hannibal of New York,” will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The author, who, if we mis- 
take not. is a young Philadelphia lawyer, achieved some 
success with his previous work. The same firm are also 
about to bring ont a novel of New York soctety under the 
title ‘Children of the Earth,’’ by Miss A. R. Macfarlane, a 
young New York literary woman, who has already done 
corsiderable good work with her pen. 

— Now that the favored time for issuirg books has passed, 
the book publishers look back upon a season of almost un- 
exampled dullness ; not that trade has been exceptionally 
dull, but fewer books have been sent out by the presses than 
for many seasons. Ferayear past the publishers have been 
more and more. rigid in their judgments of manuscripts. 
The rule which has been adopted was to publish only what 
was necessary. The only two houses which have issued their 
usual number of volumes for the spring season are Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, of New York, and Ticknor & Co., of 
Boston. 

—The oraze for the edition delux reached the height of its 
folly when Mr. Andrew Lang’s English publishers issued 
a large-paper and numbered edition of his shilling novel, 
“The Mark of Cain.’’ The book has been a decided failure 
in England and in this country, and the cheap editions in 
which the volame was originally published were altogether 
appropriate to the character of the novel. Notwithstand- 
ing, Mr. Arrowsmith has sent out the book with margins 
about as large as the printed page, and a rough paper 
cover, that the purchaser may bind his volume in the most 
elaborate style, !f he chooses. 

--Mr. Andrew Carnegie has so much written about him in 
the newspapers nowadays that it is not singular that a cood 
part of what is said is pure fiction. Now that his book, 
“ Triumphant Democracy,” Is making such a stir in the lit- 
erary world, some one has set a paragraph afloat tothe effect 
that he had bought up the old Carlyle house on Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea. Mr. Carnegie, when asked recently concerning the 
truth of this rumor, said that the idea had never occurred 
tohim. Already five editions of his ‘‘ Triumphant Democ- 
cracy’’ have been sold, but it is reported that $5,000 have 
been spent in advertising the book. 

—The statement that Mr. Julian Hawthorne has become 
the literary editor of the New York “‘ World” appears now 
to have been somewhat premature. Mr. Hawthorne says 
that as yet no arrangement bas been perfected looking to 
his assuming that position, although he admits that nego- 
tlations are in progress. Touching his future literary work 
he says: ‘‘l am sorry to say that three new books of mine 
will probably be published during the sammer and autumn. 
The first is a short novel, ‘John Parmelee,’ recently con- 
tributed to the Boston ‘Evering Record ;’ the second is a 
volume of critical essays wrttten since 1883, some of which 
have appeared in the ‘North American Review’ and 
‘Princeton Review ;’ the third is a volume of two short 
stories, written some years ago.’’ 

—Readers of Mr. Bancroft’s history of the Pacific coast 
will be glad to learn that no very serious delay wi!! occur in 
the publication of the new volume of the work from the recent 
burning of the Bancroft printing and publishinz establish- 
ment of San Francisco. The loss, however, was a very seri- 
ous one to Mr. Bancroft. The plates of the first volume of 
the “‘ History of Oregon "’ were entirely destroyed, and this 
branch of the work will be delayed perhaps indefinitely. 
The plates of seven other volumes were melted by the fire, 
and an entire edition of the bibliography of Vorfirto Diaz 
lost. Volume V. ofthe “ History of California’ is, how- 
ever, nearly ready, and will be issued on time, and the copy 
of the other books which were destroyed, it is believed, ts 
in such condition that the plates can soon be duplicated. 

— We have spoken so fully of the special features of the 
several numbers of the New Princeton Review ”’ as they 
appeared that there remains, in glancing at the substantia! 
and handsome volume covering the first six months of its 
life, little to do but to repeat and emphasize our apprecia- 
tion of the excellence of its plan and the thoronghness of 
that plan’s execution. As one glances over the table of 
contents, such names meet the eye as those of James 
McCosh, C. H. Parkhurst, Francis L. Patton, James Russell 
Lowell, J. B. McMaster, H. H. Boyesen, George Bancroft, 
and Charles Dudley Warner—sufficient evidence, surely, of 
the literary and scholarly tone of the contributed articles ; 
while the editorial work, both as shown in the general 
selection and treatment of subjects and in the speciai de- 
partments, is truly admirable. We are particularly struck 
with the permanent valae possessed by the periodical in this 
form as a work of reference, recording in orderly, well- 
arranged, and carefally indexed shape the results of prog- 
ress in the scientific, philosophical, social, critical, and 
literary fields with remarkable sense of proportion and 
accuracy. In all respects the first volume of the “ New 
Princeton ” is one on which editors, publishers, and readers 
are to be congratulated, (ew York: A. Armstrong 
Bon, Vol. 
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Jnouirinc Frienps 


[Any sudecriber sending an inquiry on any subject © The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


A STORY OF THE ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 

Lieutenant Greely, United States Navy, of Arctic fame, is ex- 
tremely pious and prayerful. Lieutenant Ray, United States 
Navy, another noted explorer, js quite the reverse. Phey recently 
met at Washington, and fell to discussing thelr experiences in 
the North Sea. “I suppose,”’ said Ray. to Greely, “that you 
kept up a steady stream of prayer through all those terrible 
days. You believe in the efficacy :f prayer?’ “Indeed I do. 
Every moment of the day I found strength and consolatior in 

*sending up prayers to heaven.” “ Well,” replied Ray, “I swore 
like a trooper the whole time I was in the North. I damned the 
cold, the ice, the food, the Government, my men, and myself, 
and brought the whole of my party home alive, while you lost 
nine-tenths of yours. Can you explain this?’—[{New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 

Will you not give me your views regarding prayer in this par- 
ticular case? So far as my own experience goes, I am a firm 
believer in the blessing to me which God has given in answer to 
my cry. The misfortune of an uncontrollable temper was mine, 
but mine no longer; by God's grace I have the better of it. 

Fort PLarn. 

What is the object of prayer? What ts the chiefest bless 
ing, existence or life? 1n this case the one wan who swore 
like a trooper preserved the existence of his company. 
But that was all. The other man, who prayed, found 
strength and consolation in his praying. He received /j/e in 
answer to his prayers. The problem of answers to prayer 
will often find solution in the reflection that prayer mints- 
ters tothe spiritual life, and that in the faith of him who 
prays all things are subordinate to spiritual life. 


1. Weve the Greek deittes named after the planets, e the plan- 
ets for the deities! or were the planets thetr deities, represented 
on earth by statues ? or, yet again, did some other people gtve the 
planets the names of the Greek gods and goddesses? 

2. The other subject—or person, rather—is Swedenborg. I am 
not a Swedenborgian, but I would like to know in what light he 
is regarded by the most eulightened Christians; as a good, hon- 
est man, self<eceived, a fanatic, or an impostor? I. B. 

1. The planets were named after the gods by early astron- 
omers. Uranus and Neptune were not known to the an- 
cients. 2. Swedenborg was, we think, without question, 
able as a scholar, honest as a man, and sincere and devuted 
as a Christian. Many of his religious views, though modi- 
fied in their form, have become incorporated in modern the- 
ological thought. By those who do not accept Swedenborg 
as a seer or prophet, his teachings, in so far as they pur- 
port to be revelations from the spiritual world, are gener- 
ally regarded as the hallucinations of a highly developed 
imagination. He is, we think, rarely if ever regarded as an 
impostor by writers of church history. 


Will you please tell me which are the best notes or commentary 
on the Four Gospels, on Acts, and also on the Epistles of the 
Apostles? A SUBSCRIBER 


ror ministerial use the two best commentaries are Alford’s | 


Greek Testament and Meyer’s Commentary on the New 
Testament. For lay use we hesita‘e to characterize any one 
as the best. A. S. Barnes & Co. publish a commentary on 
the Four Gospels and the Book of Acts by the senior editor 
of The Christian Union; E. P. Dutton & Co. one on the 
entire New Testament by a numberof English divines under 
the general editorship of Bishop Ellicott ; and Scribners one 
also on the entire New Testament, under the general 
editorship of Dr. Schaff. 


A correspondent sends to a recent number of the London 
“* Literary Worid’”’ the annexed transcript of ‘‘ The Fratri- 
cide,’”’ a poem which appears to be omitted from every 
recent edition of Mr. Whittier’s works, both American and 
English. The correspondent in question is, of course, de- 
sirous of verifying the authorship, and of ascertaining how, 
if genuine, it has been allowed to disappear, or how, if 
spurious, it came to be incorporated as it was. The Eng- 
lish source of its discovery is entitled ‘‘ Bailads and other 
Poems,”’ by J. G. Whittier, and was published more than 
forty years ago. The poem is as follows: 
“He stood on the brow of the well-known hill ; 

Its few gray oaks moaned over him still— 

The last of that forest that cast the gloom 

Of its shadow at eve o’er his childhood’s home. 

The beautiful valley beneath him lay, 

With its quivering leaves, and ite streams at play, 

And the sunshine over it all the while, 

Like the golden shower of the Eastern isle. 

He knew the rock, with its fingering vine, 

And its gray top touched by the slant sunshine ; 

And the delicate streamlet that crept beneath, 

Soft as the flow of an infant's breath ; 

And the flowers that leaned to the west wind’s sigh, 

Kissing each ripple that glided by; 

And he knew ev'ry valley and wooded swell, 

For the visions of childhood are treasured well.”’ 


I find myself often in need of information upon some common 
point of law, and would like to learn the title of a reliable book 
that gives in a compendious form what I need in this direction. 
There must be a market for such a work, and I doubt not it 
exists, but lawyers of whom I inquire cannot tell me of one, 
since they have no need of such a handbook ; and a commercial! 
college teacher put me in possession of a most unsatisfactory 
little text-book of mere questions and answers. It will interest 
many readers, I am sure, to know of a respectable octavo vol- 
ume full of information on such matters as the duties of land- 
lords and tenants, the making of wills, the transmission of prop- 
erty, the forms of commercial paper, and various subjects which 
must be old, established law, and with which men of ordinary 


education and in contact: with matters of business dealing may 


reasonably be personally conversant without aspiring to be their 


own lawyers except in this very general way. F.C. C. 
There are two very good books of this kind with which 
we are acquainted; one by Parsons, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston : the other by Spalding, published 
by Ziegler, of Philadelphia. The second has more matter 
and forms, the first is perhaps the broader in its treatment. 


I am desirous of knowing if there be any infallible method of 
washing tiannels so that they will not shrink into nothingness. 
Of late I have been using the so called “ Shaker shrunk flannel,” 
which was recommended by the salesman as the best article in 
the market, but am chagrined to find that garments made there- 
from are now growling beautifully less.” M. P. 5. M. 

Choose a bright, sunny day, if possible. In the hot water 
in which the flannels are to be washed dissolve some borax, 
and soap enough to make a good suds. Pat in the flannels, 
but on no account rab soap on them, and do not use a wasb- 
board. Rub the flannels between the hands gently until the 
dirt is removed. Rinse in warm bluing water, and if the 
first suds have been strong enough they will retain the 
necessary amount of soap for rinsing, if not, dissolve a 
small piece of soap inthe rinsing water. Do not let the 
flannel hang on the line until perfectly dried. While 
partially wet, roll tightly, preparatory for ironing, which 
should be done with an iron moderately hot, holding the 
garment taut from the iron ; press hard until the garment is 
dry. There is no way of washing flannels that will prevent 
ali shrinking, but it is not necessary that they should go 
** into nothingness.”’ 


1. Will you kindly tell me the best way to have boys’ gray 
flannel shirt-waists washed so that they will not shrink? 2. Also 
how to wash black cotton hose so that they will retain their 
color ? Mrs E. C. B. 

1. See answer to preceding inquiry. 2. Wedo not know 
apy way by which black cotton stockings can be washed and 
yet retain their color. Can our readers inform us? 


Would you please give me information as tothe best mode of 
dressing children of about two years old so as to prevent their 
catching oold, and any suggestion generally upon the prevention 
of colds in such a changeable climate as Chicago? E. M. F. 

The best way to prevent a delicate child from catching 
cold is to dress it during the entire year in flanne)];in the 
summer with flannel of light weight. Always have a flannel 
or merino dress for cool days or mornings, and a worsted or 
woolen sack as long as the dress, to put on with sudden 
changes of temperature. Do not house a child. 


Will you kindly tell me what courtesy requires of one upon 
receipt of wedding cards? Would it be considered rude to 
leave them unacknowledged? M. D.C. 

Invitations to a wedding require no answer. If cards for 
a reception or an ‘‘ At Home”’ are included, it is proper to 
attend the reception or ‘‘ At Home,’’ or send cards on the 
specified date. When invitations to a wedding are sert from 
& distance, it is always courteous to acknowledge their 
receipt by sending cards. This assures your friends that 
the cards are received. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The United States have nearly three times as many 
doctors as England, and nearly four times as many ‘as 
France, in proportion to the population, 


Visiting clergyman (in Indian Nation): ‘‘ Are all these 
Indians Christians ?” Irish waiter: ‘‘ No, sur, not wan 
of thim ; some is Comanches an’ some is Episcopalians.” 
—| Texas Siftings. 


In a Jarge New York bird store a regular branch of 
the business consists in caring for song birds and other 
feathered pets belonging to families who have arranged 
to pass the summer months out of town. 


One of the German papers states that ‘‘at Vienna last 
year no less than 363 Jews became Christians ;” and 
another paper tells us that ‘‘at no period since the first 
century have conversions from Judaism to Christianity 
been so frequent as they are at present.” 


A writer in ‘‘ Lend a Hand” makes the following 
computation : ‘‘ One fly on the 20th of March is repre 
sented by 300 on the 24th of April; by 300 times 300, 
equaling 90,000, on the 28th of May ; by 27,000,000 on 
the 2d of July, and by 8,100,000,000 on the 8th of 
August.” 


Companies that insure against loss by wind-storms 
are fast being organized in the West. One of them has 
this advertisement in a Kansas City newspaper: ‘‘ The 
black monster of the air has already appeared in 1886. 
Take out a tornado policy in the Ploneer Oyclone and 
Windstorm Company.” 


A professional beggar, it is said, died recently in Rilo 
Janeiro and left a fortune of $200,000. A Rio journal 
remarks that the discovery should occasion no surprise, 
as it is well known that many of the beggars in that city 
are worth more than those who bestow alms on them. 
The same may be said of beggars elsewhere. 


The industry of the English sparrow has been calcu. 
lated with mathematical accuracy. A pair of sparrows 
have been known to carry to their nest an average of 
forty grubs per hour throughout the day, and this esti 
mate produces more than three thousand in the course 
of a week. The number of wrathful farmers produced 
during that time has not been estimated. 


** When Assistant Bishop Potter was rector of Grace 
Church, {n this city (New York),” says the ‘‘ Church 
man,” ‘‘a woman who owned a pew in the church, 
having been dispossessed of her tenement, called, and 
desired to occupy the pew as a lodging place. The 
Bishop soon convinced her that in that parish the occu- 
pants of the pews were not sleepers.” 


The big timber raft now being bulit in Halifax, and 
destined for this city, is nearly done. It will be 410 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, 35 feet deep, and will contain 2,250, 
000 superficial feet. The timbers will be held together 
by an elaborate system of chains. It is thought that if 
this monster succeecs {n getting here safely from Hall- 
fax it will revolutionize the lumber-carrying trade. 


The story goes that a manufacturer in a Massachu- 
setts town paid to his army of employees 700 bright, 
crisp $10 bills. Each man got one with his pay. They 
were all marked so as to be recognized. By Tuesday 
410 of them had been deposited in the banks of the elty 
by saloon keepers. When the facts became known to 
the workmen they organized a temperance society. 


The foundations for the twenty-second Protestant 
church have just been laid in the clty of Rome, Italy. 
Most people will be surprised to know that there are so 
many Protestant churches in Rome. It {is only fair to 
say, however, that they are mainly intended for the for- 
eign residents in that city, although some of them are 
engaged more or less in the work of proselyting from 
the Cutholic Church. 


The ‘‘ Examiner” has « Detroit correspondent, who 


writes that the following conversation Jately took place ° 


there: ‘‘I’m thinking of joining your church, elder.” 
‘You are a Baptist?” ‘‘ Yes, I was converted and 
baptized in York State about fifty years ago.” ‘‘ Have 
youa letter?” Yes,sir.” Howold isit?” ‘‘I don’t 
know ; [ guess about forty-five years.” Solemn pause. 
‘Well, bring your letter along. It will be an interesting 
relic to talk about.” 


It has happened, sald Disraelf, that inquisitive men, 
examining with a flambeau ancient sepulchers which 
have just been opened, the fat and gross vapors engen- 
dered by the corruption of the dead kindled as the flam- 
beau approached them, to the great astonishment of the 
spectators, who cried out, ‘‘A miracle!” This sudden 
inflammation, although very natural, has given room 
for the belfef that perpetual lamps were placed in the 
tombs of the ancients. - 


It is a favorite argument, says a Munich correspond. 
ent of a Western paper, of those who favor the study 
of the classics that Latin is a universal language, com- 
mon to all nations. The other day I heard an example 
of its use in this way: An American who had just 
passed through the ordeal of the custom-house exam- 
ination wished to leave his trunk there for a few days, 
but he did not speak a word of Italian. At last he 
turned to an officer, and, laying his hand on the trunk, 
said: ‘‘ Requiescat {a pace.” The officer understood, 
and the trunk remained in peace. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE IN HOLLAND. 


NE supper at which I was a guest I shall always 

remember. At nine o'clock the hostess left the 
card-board, spread the tablecloth, and placed the dishes. 
Then she brought out a spirit lamp, which she lighted 
with a match from a match-box cn the table, and, hav- 
ing ground some coffee in a hand-mill, she set the 
cafetiere over the lamp, where it boiled merrily during 
the meal. The bread came on in 4 losf in a long 
basket, and was cut into thick slices and so passed 
around. Tue butter was in a little round earthen pot, 
each person scraping out with his own knife as much 
as is wanted for one plece of bread. The cheese came 
to the table in a similar pot, and was also scraped and 
eaten spread on the bread over the butter. Near the 
bread basket on a round tray was a partly cut loaf of 
brown bread, and slices of three or four kinds of cakes, 
including the invariable fruit cake. Preserves were 
placed on the cloth in a shallow dish, and it was passed 
round. The milk, fresh from the dairy, was drawn for 
the coffee from a jug that, in the absence of a sideboard, 
naturally reposed on a mat at my lady’sside. After 
the meal a china wash-bow] was brought out, and the 
dishes washed on the tea-table by the mistress, who 
used the snowlest of serviettes, and neither spilt a drop 
nor wet her fingers. While the dish-washing was going 
on, the family and guests remained sitting, the hostess 
performing her task standing where her chair had been, 
and the master idly puffing his refna. All this may 
seem quite romantic, but I was annoyed, not only at 
the basket of bread, the sloppy scraping of butter, and 
the continual hissing cf the coffee over the spirit lamp, 
but as well to have dish-water used on the table, and to 
have the mistress preside over it. But it was ‘‘the 
fashion,” and I might add that the table was that of 
Professor Vanderkamer, of the Hague.—[Springfield 
Republican. 
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CONVALESCENT HORSES 


A London lady, Miss Lindo, proposes 
to establish a convalescent home for horses, 
to provide rest and refreshment for anl- 
mals really in need of it. Commenting 
on this original and admirable fdea, the 
‘‘ Spectator ” says : 

‘‘Nothing can be more wonderful—tif 
only the wonder of the common things of 
the world could ever be adequately rea! 
ized—than the existence of this class of 
laborers of indomitable and more than TI. 
tanic strength, which are so submiss! ve to 
man’s training, and which spend al! thelr 
days In painfully executing our will, with 
out even gaining thanks for their services 
from any but the more thoughtful and 
grateful of their masters. If they could 
present to us a ‘petition of right,’ what 
would they not have it in their power to 
claim ? For hundreds of generations they 
have done all our hardest work, without 
any reward except the food necessary to 
keep them in working order ; and, In case 
of decay, in the first place, vain and crue! 
efforts to stimulate them to do what they 
have lost the power to do, and then, at 
last, a blowonthehead. Surely this good 
and wise Miss Lindo, who proposes to es 
tablish a convalescent home for the poor, 
overworked creatures, nobly as she is dis 
tinguishing herself among us, ought to 
have arisen among us long ago We are 
ready enough—at least, not ready enough, 
but very ready—to establish convalescent 
homes for our own race, and yet those 
who avail themselves of these admirable 
institutions are seldom indeed without 
some relative or friends to nurse them 
with tender care.. But for the poor creat. 
ures who do all our bardest tasks for us 
there are no such caretakers, and when 
they stand fn need of rest and refreshment 
there is no one to find {t out untf! the fail 
ure of strength brings on some catastre 
phe, and renders it neceseary to put the 
overworked laborer to death. What Miss 
Lindo proposes {s to establish a conva 
leacent home for horses, where they my 
be properly looked after, and have not 
only good grazing, but enough corn to 
keep them in condition, so that afters 
few weeks’ rest they may be really fit 
to resume their work. 

‘* We are well aware that this isan age 
of increasing sympathy with the lower 
animals ; sometimes we are even told that 
it is an age of morbid sympathy with 
them, though we do not belleve that it fs 
so. But certainly if there be anything 
morbid at all in the sympathy of Engifsh 
men with the lower animals, it {s not in 
the direction of too great a tenderness 
toward beasts of burden ; {t {s rather fn the 
direction of supersensitivcences toward pets, 
to which we sometimes attribute a su!- 
tlety and variety of emotion of which they 
are not really capable. But, however this 
may be, there is no morbid sympathy—no 
adequate sympathy—for the overburdened 
creatures which are forced, whether they 
will or not, to do 80 vast a proportion of 
our worst drudgery for us. To these at 
least men are only too apt to act as If they 
were mere steam engines, with stomachs 
in the place of boilers ; and a lfitle of the 
sympathy which we give (not too l{berally) 
to dogs, cats, birds, squirrels, and other 
companions of our amusements, ought 
surely to be reserved for those overworked 
slaves by whose help half our necessartfes 
and comforts, and more than half our 
pleasures, are procured.” 


AN OLD FABLE IN SIMPLE DIVISION. 


“Can we not compromise th!s thing ?” 
sald dispirited Labor, firing a brick ata 
passing deputy sheriff. ‘‘Can we not 
agree upon an equitable division of the 
game which we hunt together? I admit 
that lam hungry.” ‘‘ Certainly,” replied 
Capital, graciously, handing the deputy a 
Winchester, ‘‘ And you may have your 
choice. You may have the buzzard, and 
I will take the turkey. Or, I will take 
the turkey, and you may have all the 
buzzard. I will take what you leave.” 
“But,” says Labor, “ that does not suit 
Méeatall. ‘‘I want some of the turkey.” 


‘*Greedy villain,” replied Capital, “ all 
of the buzzard and some of the turkey! 
Am I be robbed by the very men I feed ? 
Away, and be grateful that I do not take 
away your buzzard!” Labor goes away 


of dynamite. 

Moral—A too long continued diet of 
buzzard Is apt to create an unconquerable 
and raven taste for turkey.—( Burdette. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


(No. 434) 


FOR JULY, 1886, 


— 


CONTAINS : 


A New Portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Frontispiece ; 


The New York Produce Exchange. 
By Ricnanp Wueatier. Profusely Lllustrated ; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part IV. 
(NARRAGANSETT PIER, MARTHA’S VINEYARD, PLYM-. 
OUTHA, AND ISLES OF ®HOALS ) 


By ies Depisy Warner. Richly Illustrated 
by C. 8S. REINHART ; 


The Gunpowder for Bunker Hill. 
By Battanp Sire. Iilustrated by Howarp 
PYLE; 


Springhaven. Part IV. 
By R. D. Buackwore. Lilustrated by PF. Bannarp 
aud ALFRED Parsons; 
Singing Wings. 
By W.H. Greson. Beautifully Illustrated by the 
Author ; 
Salmon Fishing. 
By H. P. I)lustrated ; 
She Stoops to Conquer. ‘Act V. con- 
cluded.) 
Illustrated by E. A. Anpey ; 
: A Night-monkey in the House. 
By Ontve Minter. Illustrated by J. C, 
BEARD; 
Social Studies. |. The Railway Problem. 
By Hicuarp T. Exy, Pb.D. ; 
The Home Acre. Part V. 
(TRE RASPRERRY.) 
By E P. Rog; 
Dirt Pies. A Story. 
By the Author of “ Gemini ;” 
Bonne Maman. A Story. 
By Grace Kine; 
Ros Solis. A Poem. 
By ANNIE 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Groner WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Editor’s Study. 
By Dean 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by DuDLEY WaRNBER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE... ................. $4 00 
4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.. ........ 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week. for & 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Nam- 
ber a week for 52 weeks)....... .....15@ 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United 
Statea or Canada, 

Remittances should be made by *Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loea. 


When no time ta specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mall on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


and trades all of his buzzard for a pound | 


THE BEST MUSIC. 


For Vacation Time at the Mountains, the 
Seaside, or in the Social Circie, Ditson & 
(o.'« Music Books are aa unfailing source of 
entertainment. 

Vocal. 

Minstrel Songs, Old and New en 
College Song: (With new popular songs), sic. 
War Songs (‘Grand Army and Patriotic), cts. 
Choice Vocal Duets, $1.0 | 
American Ballad Collection, 50 cts. | 

The last is a large sheet music size book, and 
all contain just the songs that make the time pass 
merrily in hotel parlors, boat rides, and excursions, 


For Piano. 
Piano Classics, Moderately diMeult and 
very tasteful Piano Pieces. $1.00 


For Summer Reading, there \s nothing more 
delightfully fresh and fascinating than | 
The Letters of Wozart (2 vols.. each @1.25). 

The Letters of Mendelssohn (2 vols. each $1.4). 
Beethoven's Letters, #1.50 | 


Beethoven's Biographical Romance, @1.50) 
Mozart's Romaatic Blography, 81.50) 
The Seprane, 4 Musica! Novel, 81.00 


These, with the various lives of the «reat tone | 


and should be in every public brary. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 887 Broadway, N. Y. 


masters, are most valuable as well as interesting, | 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


Remember! 
The Glad Refrain 


The New Sunday School Song Book, by Lowry 
& Doane, crowded with stirring Hymns 
set to fresh and delightful inu«te by the au- 
thors and others, acknowledged to be among 
the most popular composers in the land. 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Should be examined before you purchase It ts 
a book that will stand the test: the Hymne 
are first class, and the music is faultiess. 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Is sold at $25 per 1 0 copies, wifich {s much 
cheaper than boots of new music of its class 
have ever been offered before. 

Sent for examination on receipt af pries. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House. 81 Randolph Street. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday Schoo! Boeks and (ards. 
Approved by al! Evange ca! Denomipationa 
Burp ros 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


CONTAINS : 


Lesson Notes, by M. C. Hazard. 
Hints for Primary Teachers. 


. T, NELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerS*., N.Y 


1122 Chestuat Sireet, Philad’a, Pa.. 


Timely Articles for Teachers and Scholars. 
Discriminating Book Notices 
Monthly Reports of a 8. S. Library Reading 
Committee 
Congregational News for Congrega‘ional Sun 
day Schools 
TH PILGRIM TEACHER. Monthly — 
erms : single Copy, per year, 65 cents : Six 
Coples or more. to one address, 55 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—To any who are not 
subscribers to the Pilgrim Tescher,”’ and who 
will now subscribe for the year 1887, at regular 
Individual or club rates, we wil! send it for the 
remainder of the year 1886, without charge—18 
issues for one year's subserip‘ion. 
Sample coples free. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Catalogues and specimens sent free on applicatior , 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Anctent and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
or catelogue and su ment over 7.000 cu 
jecta Mention thi 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 
33% Washington  . Mase 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


and Christianity, 
By A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 
cloth, $1.50. 

“ He has bandied the subject with masterly 
power and skill.""—{N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
“ Dr. Behrends has made a valuable contribu- 


tion to the literature of the sub ject,’’"—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


“A work of unquestionable usefulness.""— 
(N. San. 


“If this spring gives America a more timely 
or useful book I shall be surprised."’—Prof. M. 
B. Riddle, of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 9 Bond Street, New York. 


Just Published: 


AVITAL QUESTION: 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


By NIKOLA!I G. TCHERNUISHEVSKY. 


Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskel) 
Dole and 8. 8. Skidelsky. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master cither of these 
| languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Kicw. S. celebrated 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 


uestions, and correction of exercises. Sampl copy, 
art L., MEISTER Liberal terms to Teachers 
LISTERSCHAFT PUB G CO, 
Building eton, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough.. 


humor and pathos Bright. pure good, full of 
“laughter and tears.” it sells af «.ghtto all. To it w added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough. Rev. LYMAN AB 
BOTT. 1000 Acrents Want), Men and Women. 6100 
to 62300 month made. ;"istance no Aindrance as 
give Ertra Terms and Pay Preigtts. Write for circulars te 
«A. D. WORKTHINGTON & Martford, Conan. 


BATES WAIST.” 
A perfect substitute 
for Corseta, 

75. 

Jersey fitting Un- 
der Garments in Sil 
Wool, Mertno, 
Gauze, meade to order. 


Rates Waists for 
Children, in three 
sizes. 


MRS. WOOP WAKD, 15 East St., New Tork. 


— — -- 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Vork. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed i 
the Priestley Trade-Mark. 


Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's Mourning 
ford & Simpson. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIKTTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 400 beauty and 
regularity of finish. They are always the same in qualify, weight, wiith, and shade, thus 
ulne unless rolled on a yellow * Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which Is 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 


ntwo standard shades of black. None gen- 


Store, B. Altman & Co , and Simpson, Craw- 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHODL UNIOW. 


Is the national depot for Heliday Books, Cards of 
all kines and for all seasons. sunday School supplies 
of ali kinds, Bibles, Books, Papers and Libraries for 


PERRY 


Sole Agents. 753 B’war, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


A bill was introduced fn the Senate at Washington, 
June 8, by Mr. Hoar, concerning which it is safe to 
predict that we shall hereafter be treated to some dis- 
cussion. The bill ts in regard to a National Art Com- 
mission, which has been urged by many artists, architects, 
and other persons competent to judge of such questions. 
The bill provides, says the dispatch, for a non-salaried 
commission of fourteen members, four of whom are to 
be sculptors, four painters, three architects, and three 
men of other employments who have knowledge of art. 
‘The purpose is to prevent the Government from being 
Imposed upon in the purchase of works of art, as is now 
frequently the case, and also to prevent the disfigure- 
ment of this or other cities by the erection at public 
expense of such ugly, barniike structures as the new 
Pension Building in this city. 


Another of the world’s greatest artists lately alarmed 
his public in the concert-room by a sudden illness, 
which, although it proved to be but the result of fatigue, 
was yet enough to occasion serious fears for his health. 

Describing the affair, a Paris correspondent says : 

“* There was great excitement at the fifth Rubinstein 
concert at the Salle Erard on Monday evening, when 
the master fainted away while he was interpreting Cho- 
pin with his usual enthusiasm. Rubinstein has been 
greatly overworked fora long time past, and this per- 
Saps accounts as much as his alleged fear of seasick- 
ness for his unwiilingness to attempt another American 

nd tour for some time to come. At first it was 
thought in the audience at fhe concert that Rubinstein 
had had an apoplectic or paralytic stroke; but, after a 
few minutes of repose, it was announced that the artist 
was ready to begin again. But the audience insisted 
that he should not doso. He is now rapidly recover- 
ing, and will continue his concerts.” 


A good story was lately told us which matches the 
anecdote of Von Bhlowand Glinka which we printed in 
this column several weeks ago: ‘‘ Weigl, an Austrian 
composer, had written a quartette which the Emperor 
Francis felt called upon to Jead, only that he played his 
pattall through without taking the slightest notice of 
accidentals, until the composer, nearly on his knees, 
advanced and most reverentially said: ‘ Would your 
Majesty grant my humble prayer for a most gracious F 
sharp ?’”—[Temple Bar, 


The sensation of Paris for weeks past has been Mun- 
Kacsy’s new picture, ‘‘ The Last Moments of Mozart.” 
A remarkable private view was given in the artist’s 
studio to invited guests before it was shown to the gen- 
eral public, and, with the true Parisfan’s feeling for 
theatrical effect, candles were burned before the picture, 
we belleve, while « concealed orchestra played the airs 
of the famous unfinished requiem ; the visitors wore 
bisck, and conversation was carried on in a subdued 
tone. Certainly ‘‘ first views"’ of mortuary pictures as 
conducted in Paris are not enlivening assemblages. The 
picture is thus described {n the London ‘ Times :” 
‘* The picture {s elght feet In height and eleven in width. 
In the background it represents the interfor of the 
homely dwelling of the immortal autbor of ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ in front of which s‘and out eleven human fig- 
ures, a harpsichord and easy chair, two ordinary chairs, 
andascreen. At the right hand of the spectator and 
slightly retreating from the foreground is a child of six 
or seven years of age, the son of Mozart. With an 
intelligent but sad expresefon, and pale, be looks on in a 
somewhat dreamy way, after the fashion of children 
who know that something is going on they do not ex- 
activ understand. Cloee to him, but further back, is 
his mother, with wearied features, eves dim with watch. 
ing and want of rest, and lips which express the grief 
at her heart. Her chin rests in the palm of her hand. 
Her head is bent forward, and she gazes from above the 
easy chair at the features of the master on which death 
is about to set {ts seal. Mozart is in a half-recumbent 
position on the easy chair, which has carved wooden 
arms, and is placed near the harpsichord. A lock of 
his thick, dark brown hair, matted by perspiration, 
falls over his smooth and pale forehead. His sunken 
eyes gleam from. under the eyelashes with feverish 
brightness. His cheeks are flushed ; his cheek bones 
project, owing to the thinness of his face. He wears no 
beard, which gives him a very youthful appearance. 
Under the dressing-gown the thinness of his body {s 
apparent, and the cuffs inclosing his shrunken wrists 
look as if almostemp'ty. His right arm, bya last effort, 
is stretched out In the direction of the singers who are 
performing his Requiem, as if he were attempting to 
keep time, while his left arm, which holds the manu- 
script, lies motionless on the arm-chatr. Behind him, 
on the other side of the harpsichord, is a reddish screen, 
behind which is seen the framework of a door in the 
background. Nearly in « line with the screen is a balf- 
opened door, at which are partially seen three friends, 
who are looking into the room. One of them, the 


doctor, is evidently watching the effect produced on 
the dying man by the music to which he was listen- 
ing, doubtless a last attempt to see if this weird mel- 
ody will produce a rally. The two other friends listen 
to the music with rapt attention. A cover of a violet 
color, with a somewhat worn fringe on the harpsichord, 
is thrown back to expose the keys. Another friend 
stoops, with a look of the deepest attention over the 
desk placed on the instrument at a place where the 
cover has been thrown back. Before the harpsichord 
sits the player who accompanies the singers, upright, 
absorbed by the attention he fs giving to the music. His 
hands are placed upon the keys, and {it is evident that 
nothing in this world could distract him from his task, 
which for him {is unutterably sacred. Behind him, not 
far from each other, are three singers. The one in 
front, close to the player, wears knee-breeches of a 
bluish velvet This color produces a curious effect. 
It is absolutely peculiar to the painter—so much so, In- 
deed, that it might take the place of his signature. The 
stockings are without a crease, and the shoes are trimly 
fastened wits buckles ; the heel of one foot is slightly 
raised, as if it were silently beating time. On the left of 
the player is a singer, who is only imperfectly seen, and 
whose legs are partially concealed by the back of the 
chair on which the player sits. A little further back I{s 
the third singer, in a lilac sil. dress with shirt frille and 
lace cuffs. He holds the mustc in his hand, and his 
mouth is open as if giving his voice full p’ay. The 
first singer wears a white wig, the others wear their 
bafr. They are al! evidently friends of the master, men 
of the world, elegant and distinguished pereons, who 
have come to satisfy a last request, and to attempt a 
miracle. On the extreme right is a chair, on which one 
of the singers has placed his walking-stick and hat. 
‘Such is this masterly picture, in which Munkacsy’s 
powers of conception, drawing, and coloring are revealed 
in full perfection. There isan air of profound melan- 
choly about the picture, and yet Mozart himeelf seems 
obvious of his suffering, and under the spell of the 
music, while the musicians appear absorbed in their 
singing. The drawing is admirable. Within a very 
limited space there is no confusion in the perspective, 
nor in the distance between Mozart's chair and the 
screen, andthe door. The details show wonderful finish. 
and the folds of the screen are so exact that one is 
tempted to touch them tosee whether it {s a real screen. 
The white cuahion on which Mozart’s neck and shoulders 
lean, while by a last effort he raises his head, is admira. 
bly executed. The work, in short, is the finest which 
has been produced for a long time, and the people will 
go to the museum where ft is placed, just as they go to 
see a picture by Rembrandt or Titian or Velasquez.” 


COLLEGE NEWS. 


Cot Lecr.—Of the most Interesting feature 
of the Columbia College Commencement, namely, the 
granting of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy cum laude 
to Miss Winifred Edgerton. the first lady to receive a 
degree from the college, we have spoken elsewhere, The 
exercises tonk place at the Academy of Music on Wed- 
nesday of last week. Among the distinguished men on 
the stage were George Willlam Curtis, Dr. Morgan 
Dix, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Willlam Ormiston, and 
others. The exercises focluded”’a salutatory poem by 
O. J. Cohen, a Latin poem by M. L. Earle, and Englisa 
orations by four members of the graduating classes on 
literary, philosophical, and eclentific topics. The Vale. 
dictory was delivered by J. V. Bouvier, Jr, who re- 
ferred in his address to Columbta’s recent advancement 
in the catholicity of her education, and the spirit of 
progress now being manifested. The Bachelor of Arts 
degree was conferred on 63 graduates ; that of Engineer 
of Mines, on 15; of Civil Engineer, on 8; of Master of 
Arts, on 18 ; of Doctor of Philosophy, on 11. The hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. was conferred on Chancellor 
John Hall, and that of Doctor of Letters on Charles 
Joseph Deghuée. 


Vassar Co_itecr.—The Class Day exercises, on June 
8, were largely attended. The Commencement exercises 
took place on the following day, the acting President, 
Dr. Kendrick, conferring the degrees. We notice, in 
glancing over the list of topics treated by the graduates 
in their es*ays, a most commendable absence of abstract 
and sentimental essays, the subjects treated being almost 
always practical and important topicsoftheday. Thus, 
one young lady chose as her theme ‘‘ Fair Treatment of 
the Indian a Point of Honor ;” another, ‘‘ Fair Treatment 
of the Negro a Necessity ;” another, ‘‘The Knights of 
Labor.” A debate also took place on the topic *‘ Should 
Religious Instruction be Given in the Public Schools ?” 
There were thirty graduates. 


UnNIversitty OF Mrnngsota.—Commencement week 
began with a baccalaureste praise service, Sunday even- 
ing, May 80. Short addresses were made by the Rev. 


John 8. MacIntosh, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., on 


Christian Seekers and Sowers of Progressive Thought, 
and by the Rev. Joseph Anderson, D._D., of Waterbury, 
Conn., on the Culture of the College University as valu- 
abie for practical life, and chiefly for the high ideals it 
gives to thought and ambition. President Cyrus North- 
rop followed with an address to the graduating class, 
Monday evening the lecture before the Literary Soctle- 
ties was given by the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, on the 
Bacon Cipher in the Shakespeare Plays—a new argu- 
ment by the ingenious lecturer for Lord Bacon’s author. 
ship of the works credited to Shakespeare. A book Is 
expected shortly from the lecturer’s pen which will set 
forth this argument at leagth. Thursday, June 3, was 
Commencement Day. Of the twenty-two who received 
diplomas, nine were young ladies. One of these opened 
the public exercises with the Salutatory. Four others 
appeared on the platform with orations. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE OF New Yorxk.—It was 
announced last week by Dr. Pardee, at a meeting 
of the Council, that an anonymous benefactor has pre- 
sented the medical department with a gift of $100 000, 
and the buildings will be erected at once. to be named 
after the senior professor, Dr. Loomis. Professor H. J. 
Meesipger, late of Napa College, Cal.,. was made 
associate professor of mathematics. Rudolph Witthaus 
was elected a full professor of chemistry, to succeed the 
late Professor Draper. The Commencement exercises 
take place June 17. The Baccalaureate will be preached 
by Dr. John Hail, and Dr. Charles W. Baird, of Rye, 
will deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE Untversity.—The Bacca 
laureate was preached last Sunday by Dr. George 
Cooper, of Richmond, Va. Two addresses of special 
interest were among the Commencement week exercises ; 
one a historical address by the Rev. M. D. Hoge, D_D., 
of Richmond, the other by Col. A. K. McClure, of 
Phiiadelphia It will be remembered that during the 
Centennial an organization was formed by many notable 
men, graduates and non graduates, to secure a sultable 
endowment for the university. Among these citizens 
were William M. Evarts, Samuel J. Tilden, Abram 
8S. Hewitt, Chief Justioe Waite, Justice Willlam Strong, 
and General H Patterson. This organization has 
already secured for the university large sums, aggre 
gating about $150,000, and a similar amount 
likely to come in. Upon the subscription list of 
the organization there are sums of all sizes from 
$20,000 down tb $25. The university now has an en- 
dowment of $480,000, and other sums which are destined 
for it will inorease the fund to about §700,000. Its 
income has doubled since 1880. — 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—The programme for the 
anniversary exercises, which take place this week, 
June 13-17, includes the Baccalaureate sermon by 
President C. K. Adams, on Sunday, which we hope to 
lay before our readers very soon; the Class Day exer. 
cises on Tuesday ; meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and Alumni business meeting on Wednesday; and 
Commeneement exercises and President’s Reception on 
Thursday. 


Notes —Ambherst Commencement week begins on 
June 27, with the Baccalaureate sermon by President 
Seelye. The address before the Hitchcock Soclety will 
be by the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Baltimore; Alumni 
meeting and Commencement exercises on Wednesday. 
—The Rev. W. R_ Davis, D.D., of Albany, will 
preach the Baccalaureate sermon at Rutgers, June 20. 
Papers will be read during the week on ‘‘ The New 
Political Patlosophy,” by Professor Alexander John. 
ston, of Princeton, and on ‘‘ Journalism as a Profes- 
sion,” by the Hon. Caarles E R. Fitch, D D——The 
Williams College Ciass of 1836, which celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary this year, has twenty-one members 
now alive out of a class originally numbering thirty 
two. This isa remarkable showing, and becomes stil! 
more so when it is considered that most of the mem. 
bers were about twenty-five years old when they grad- 
uated ——-The Commencement exercises at Wells Uol- 
lege, Aurora, N. Y., will take place on Wednesday, 
June 23, and not on Wednesday, June 17, as has 
been announced by some papers. Among the features 
of the week are an address before the graduating class 
by the Rev. John P. Gulliver, D.D., and an address 
before the Literary Society by Mr. Sidney Dickinson, of 
Boston.—— Union College, as usual, bas its anniversary 
exercises on the fourth Wednesday of June. The 
Baccalaureate sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
William Ormiston, D.D., LL.D; the Chancellor’s 
oration will be delivered by the Hon. Warner Miller, 
United States Senator. The Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D.D., of Columbus, Ohio, will deliver a lecture before 
the Literary Society of Antioch College, June 27. The 
Commencement exercises take place on June 23 — 
Professor J. H. Wright, assoclate professor of Greek at 
Dartmouth, has been elected professor of classica! phtlo! 
ogy snd dean of the collegiate board of the Johns Hop- 


kins University. 
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MOON LORE. 

Mr. Harley, the author of an {nteresting 
volume on moon lore, lias collected some 
of the legends assot¢fated with the Junar 
orb, .{n which the fancles of different | 
nations have located a man, a woman, & 
hare, and a toad. The banishment of the 
tdn to the moon fs variously ascribed to 
his having gathered sti*ke on the Sabbath 
Day, having strewed brambles in (the 
church path on Sunday, baving stolen 
cabbages on Christmas Eve, having stolen 
a bundle of thorns from a hedge, etc. 
Accotding to one version, the man fa Cain, 
‘offering to the Lord the cheapest gift 
from the fleid while another esurgests 
Isaac bearing « burthen of wood for the 
8actifice of himself on Mount Morlah ; and 
& third, Judas Iscarlot. The woman, 
acSording to one tradition, is Pandora, 
whose fateful box contained all the plagues 
with which humanity is afflicted ; but the 
people of Mangala in her Ina, the 
terti wife, always busy in the preparation 
of resplendent cloth-white clouds. In 
Sartioa the traditfon is that a woman 
named Sina, during a time of famine, 
was working in the evening twilight, beat- 
ing out some bark with which to make 
native cloth. ‘‘ The moon was just rising, 
and {it reminded her of a great bread- 
fruit. Looking up to it, she sald: ‘ Why 
cannot you come down, and let my child 
bave a bit of you?’ The moon was liadig. 
nant at the idea of being eaten, came 
down forthwith, and took her up—child, 
board, mallet, and all.” When the moon 
is waxing, from about the elghth day to 
the full, a large patch fe disclosed on the 
western side, in which imagination has 
traced a resemblance to a rabbit or hare. 


THE SIMPLEST PATENT ON RECORD. 


Apropos of patents, the offictals in the 
Patent Office, Washington, tell many in- 
teresting ancedotes about that institution. 
One of them described to the writer, 
recently, the simplest patent on record. 
Some one conceived the idea of pasting a 
plece of thread under the flap of the 
envelope, the object being that the re- 
clpient of a letter, by taking hold of the 
end of the thread, could neatly tear the 
envelope open in an fostant. The plan 
did not meet with much success, as the ead 
of the thread was generally twisted out of 
place and hard to find. which fact led 
some genius to tle a kuotin theend of the 
thread, and take out a separate patent on 
the knot.—[The Argonaut. 


The Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune” proudly 
prints this tribute to the excellence of its 
portrait of Mrs. Cleveland: ‘‘ Washing 
ton, D. C., June 2, 1886. To the editor 
of the ‘ Tribune,’ Minacapol!s, Mino.: | 
em directed by his Excellency the Prest- 


dent to acknowledge the receipt of the]| 


engraving of the bride elect, Miss Folsom, 

and tosay for bim that he never saw any. 

thing like it before. Please send fifteen 

copies of the ‘ Tribune’ wrapped ready 

for mailing. By order of the President. 
“* DANIEL LAMONT, Secretary.” 


ay 


3 ° | 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Pre veutive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

It has been the positive means of saving one 
lives where no other f.od would be retain: 
Ita basis is oF MILK, the most important 
element of mother's milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane 
Sngar, and therefore does not cause sour stom. 
ach, irritation, or Irregular bowels. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable 
the Most Fconomical, of all Prepared Food. 

Sold by Drugwists —25 ois., 50 cts., $100. Send 
for pa giving important medica! opinions 
on nutrition of [nfants and Invalids. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT SOAP. 


We think that an experience of %/ years entitles us to speak with Intelligence and authority on the sub- 


ject of suaf. 


Our business wast ¢#tabHshed In New York City in 1996, and we still occupy the same promises. [t ts 


now the oldest firm of its kind 'm New York, if not in the United States. 


We have for many years supplied « very large numyer of the oldest and best families of this city with 
our Laundry Soap. Many of these famii{es liave used no other soap for generations. They are people who 
eppreciate and wi!! have only the best of everyting. We probably have more of this class of trade than 


any other Nowe in the United States. The reason of thfs fe that we have 
and most econoni!¢@? soap that could be produced. 


always tried to furnish the beat 


The soap we speak of ex been so long and thoroughly tested, so has given such universal satisfaction. 


that we have now decided to Introduce {t throughout the country geners! ly. 


When we firat bevan business, adulterated soaps were unknown. Soape differed In quality. according 
to the quality of stock of which they were niarle, but they were all pure—and no one thought of putting In 
soap anything but tallow, rosin, and enough alkalf to form a perfect combtnation. Of late years, however. 
the demand for labor saving and cheap soaps has led to the adulteration of this, as well a< of 80 many other 
fecessary articles. To such an extent {s this practiced that it fs now difficult for fanties to buy a really 


good article of soap. 


No soap can be made to save labor and sell at a low price without contatning sal-soda, strong alkall. and 
other ingredients which injure and rapidly wear out clothing, bed and table linen, etc. This fa one of the 
principal reasons that has led us to introduce an unadulterated, old-fashioned “LAUNDRY” SOAP, As 


this soap differs from other styles, we mention tome of Its 


MERITS 


and 


PECULIARITIES. 


Ist,—It is absolutely pure, nct a grain or atom of adultera- Ist.—When confined tn boxes has a tendeney 


tion In it; and eontalns nothing that 4 not necessary to a 
perfect soap 
2d,—#ecause it is pure it does as a matter of fact wash 
away more slowly, and will do more work than other ned 
Soaps has been demonstrated by numerous tests. become very hard 
9d,—While it will not save * time’ and “labor,” it will save 
meny dollata’ worth ef clothes, acting as it does as a pre- 
servative and not as a destroyer of the linem washed with 


t. 
$th,.—It contains no sal-aoda, no no filling of any 
sort. nor any strong ekemieals that can possibly injure the 


clothing or skin, and eau, therefore, safely be used as a injure the clothing 


teliet soap. 
5th, —Considertag ite absolute purity and unequaled quality, 
ic is positively the cheapest soap apy cousamer, rich or 


poor, can bay. 
Is mate enly of those materials which. when cem- 
vined. make the best laundry soap. regardless of the 
appearance of the soap itself. It is, therefore, not the most 
attract! ve- looking of soaps, but the very best for use. 
7th,—After 80 years’ experience we cannot manufacture or 
recommend a better soap for all lanndry purposes. 


“aweat or become motst. Thisis owlnog to the absense’ 
of those chemicals which, while making soap dry. greativ 
Injiure the clothing. For thie reason the soap not wrap- 
Expose the soap to the alr and it will dry rapidly and 


2d,—lt will warp. shrink, andtwist withage Ita appearance 
is aleo somewhat mottied and streaked. These conditions 
are unavoldable ina pure soap By aiding sal-aoda or other 
materials the soap can 
retain ita shape and als» presenta more handsome and 
brilliant appearance, but all these beautifying additions 


made lighter in color and wil! 


3d.—While it washes qnickly and thoroughly. {ft will not 
remove dirtin as rapid a manner as the labor-saving 
and “ time-saving” soaps or powders. This becanse it 
contains no excessively strong acids or alkalies. which, 
while they remove the dirt easily and quickly, at the same 
time eat into and rot the clothing 

4th, —I[t appears to be an expensive soap when compared! 
with other cakes ofthe same size. This is because only 
the beat and purest materials that money can purchase are 
used ita ite composition, and nothing is added that can 
injure the clothing iu the slightest degree. 


We guarantee the truth of these statements, which are in no respect exaggerated or used for advertising 
effect. The object of making this soap is to furnish families with as perfect a soap as can be mace, and one 


that they can feel assured {s abeolutely pure and cannot {njure the clothing. 


COLCATE & COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


55 John Street, New York. 


If you cannot procure our ‘ LAUNDRY” Soap from your grocer, we will deliver at your 
nearest Kailroad Express Office (which should be named) a box containing 100 cakes, 75 Ibs., 
on receipt of $6.25, or a box of 12 cakes (trial sive) on receipt of $1. ; 


HEALTH AND REST. 


THE SANATORIUM AT DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


The vacation season is at hand. If you are tired, worn out by the exhausting labors of the 
past year: if you need not only quiet and rest, but cheerful companionship, charming scenery 
pure air and water, the abeence of everything that conduces to sickness, and the presence of 
everything that tends to health ; city comforts at moderate prices -try DANSVILLE 

r beauty of ecenery. healthfulness of climate, purity of alr and water, the institution has 
no equaiin ourcountry. Malaria tsutterly unknowen. The main buliding, three bundred feet long 
and five stories bigh. of brick and tron construction, ts absolutely fire proof. No expense has 
been spared to render it perfect In the minutest sanitary detalls 

The pian of treatment ts conservative, and includes a proper regulation of the dally life of 
each patient. The dietary le varied and well prepared. Abundant opportunities for recreation— 
indoors as well as out—are afforded where desirable. and entire freedom from the taxations of 
fashionable life is not the least of the advantages secured. A large corpa of thoroughly skilled 
attendanta minister to every want. 

In ita of therapeutic appointments and appliances, the Sanatorium etands with- 
outarivalin America. It represents an expenditure of over a quarter of a million of dollars, 
Every form of bath and therapeutic appliance of -_ value is employed, Inclading the Mollere 
Thermo-Electric, Turkish, Ruman, KRursian, Thermo-Electric, Massage, Electro-Massage, Dr. Tay 
lor’s Swedish Movements. and every form of electricity. 

The SANATORIUM consists of a main building aud nine cottagrcs, all sitnated in the midat of 
a pleasant woodland park of forty acres, located on the eastern mountain slope, two hundred 
feet above the village of Dansville, and twelve hundred feet above the level of the sea. It is 
under the personal care and management of thoroughly educated physictans, all graduates of the 
best medical schools in America. 

For illustrate circulars and other information, address the Medical Sn ntendenta, 

Drs. JACKSON & LEFFING WELL, 
De New 


) Send Cents 


wat Doo or an 
‘ advertiser to consult, be fur a sample 
he experienced or other. 
RTISIN wie. It contains lists | N EN 
of newspapers and eats 


mates of the coate«f ad- | COLLAR 


vertising. The advertiser who want* to spend one | | 
dollar Oindsin it the taformation be requires, while Angelo, Raphael, Mor “| and Pair of Caffs 
for him who will invest one bundred ¢)ousand dol 

lars in advertising, a aheme ie indicated which Indiapensable and economical fur bot weather 
will meet hia every requirement, or can be mede to Made of cloth, and are completely KEVERSIBLE. 
do so by alight changes easily arrived at by corre. | Correct styles. Perfect fit. Addresa, stating size, 
One bundred and fifty-three editions REVERSIBLE CulLak €0., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Wass 


have ‘been to any address 
NEWSPAPER VERTISING BUREAU ‘Sprace sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Bt House 8q.), New York. IT PAYS phos fren. Mitten & Co. Cleveland. 0. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS 
OUTFITTING. 


SPECIAL OFFERINCS. 


While our general assortment its still aa 
attractive as it was ecariler in the season, we 
have many destrable lines where the assort- 
ments of sizes are brokes, which we are 
clearing out at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


Our table of BOVS’ EXTRA PANTS at 
#1.19 contains the best lot we have yet offered 


at that price. 


FLANNEL SHIRT WaAISTS, all wool. 
plaited front and back, for $1. 


A lot of Bummer weight SACQUES for 
GIRLS, 2 to 6 years, at 81.88. 


FLANNEL DRESSER, all sizes, 2 to 10 
years, at 84.95. 


Iiustrated Catalocue, containing lateat atyles, sent 
free on application. 


BEST & CO, 


60 & 62 WEST 23D ST. 


AGENT ‘wanted for “ The History of 
Christianity,” by Abbott aA 
A §i beok at the popular price 
1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention 


as one of the few wor of wares. 
Greater success never Known by agenta Terma free 
Srimsos & Co., Publishers, Porta, Maine. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 83, No. 24. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT WE CAN DO FOR THE INDIANS. 

What shall we do with the Indians? They have been 
almost crushed out of existence by encountering upon 
all sides the growth of a civilization that, calling itself 
Christian, bas behaved toward them fn a manner which, 
making allowance for different lights, has been little 
improvement upon their own conduct. To be sure, itis 
rather more savage to scalp than to starve ; but one is as 
effective as the other, and in the end amounts to the same 
thing. The whole country feels that these wards of the 
Government have been so treated as to reflect shame 
upon our name and our institutions. The Indians are 
dying out ; they are being starved out. Their struggle 
against us is the desperation which counts the decimation 
of the sword better than that of hunger. If we tried 
shutting up two hundred thousand white men in reser- 
vations, with no occupation possible but cultivating the 
land, whatever their tastes might be, it is not impossible 
that there would be outbreaks; on the contrary, ft fs 
certain. The Government will probably do something 
some day. But when men are starving, to delay is 
almost to refuse to act at all. 

In the meantime the question has come urgently before 
the churches. And where, if not here, should a question 
of justice and humanity come? Their action upon ft fs 
to be the grand test in this generation of how they stand, 
not upon creeds or doctrines, but upon the universal 
truth underlying and overbrooding every creed thst has 
vitality in it—the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of men. 

In the generation before the war this same test in a 
severer form came to the churches of America when 
African slavery reigned in the land. Then the voices of 
liberty, honor, humanity, a]] were unheeded. Subserv 
iency to the power that threatened them with withdrawal 
and vengeance marked so clearly their history at that 
time that it is no wonder that one of our greatest preach- 
ers and workers said lately that the churches. had not 
yet recovered from the consequences of their apathy or 
hostility at that crisis. They proclaimed to the world 
then that they took for themselves a full membership, 
the smiles and berefactions of wealth, the plaudits of 
that portion of their Southern brethren whom they ac- 
knowledged—the rich and powerful portion. They 
were deaf to the cry of the oppressed, they saw no re- 
minder of Christ in the black faces of the slaves, so 
emphatically the least of all Christ's brethren as not to be 
considered worthy of the thought. The victory for 
freedom was won, as al] victories of humanity have 
always been, through belief in the fatherhood of God 
and in the brotherhood of men. But untll the struggle 
became inextricably bound up with the struggle for the 
preservation of the Union, it was not even recognized by 
the churches as a lawful conflict. It wastothem an aim 
abhorred. 

This victory proclaimed to the world tbat there was a 
power more earnest than they to bring upon the earth 
the relgn of peace and good-will to all men. It pro- 
claimed to the world that either the creeds or their pro- 
feesors lacked vitality. It confessed failure to grasp a 
question which required for its grasping that deep love 
of humani'y that is ready to die in the service of the 
meanest of it. It opened a wide door to the scoffing and 
the taunts with which skepticism has assailed religion. 
For skepticism, taking upon itself the name of sclence— 
which, under the inspiration of Christianity, has grown 
from building monuments to its own greatness, under 
which men were buried, into the high aim of building up 
health and comfort for men, of adding fron muscles to 
 fleshly, that nerves and brains may have freer play— 
skepticism turns from watching such works of strength 
and healing back to the churches, and sneers: ‘‘ And 
what, on the other hand, can you do ?” 

Nothing shows us so plainly the love above us, and 
the hope before us, as that when we mourn our having 
wasted one opportunity, there often comes to us another, 
perhaps not as great, but certainly with some power of 
retrieval in it. Theonly danger is lest the old blindness 
shovld hide it again from those to whom it {s offered. 

The work of Foreign Missions is greater now than it 
has ever been before. It shows a zeal and devotion 
which speak well for the earnestness of both the 
churches and the missionaries. And the results are large 
when one considers the obstacles to be surmounted— 
differences of climate, of government, of laws, of cus- 
toms, and an unimagined ignorance and superstition, all 
to be conquered in the name of that divinity, that human- 
ity, that has opened the doors of science, of f-eedom, of 
righteous living. This work, that is great, is scattered ; 
the results are necessarily slow. What could not the 
churches do if they had in the midst of their own land a 
nation, savage, heathen, warlike, waiting for the freedom 
which is not lMcense, the life that has hidden within 
itself resources and consolations which, revealed, would 
make it richer than all dreams of it? What would they 


do with this? What are they doing with the Indians? 
What will they do with them? Here is the nation, here 


is the test, here, is the opportunity. Individuals have | 


done very much ; denominations have entered into the 
work. Hampton and Carlisle are evidences that such 
work will not be in vain. The Government is trying at 
last to do better for its wards. But all these movements 
are slow ; and meantime the Indians are dying off fast 
upon lands where it would require more than white 
men’s energy and skil) to find work to do, if kept pris- 
oners there from the rest of the world. Soon we shall 
have no opportunity to make any atonement for our 
“Century of Disbonor.” Whatever is done must be 
done quickly. 

If the churches determine so, {t will be. Not as scat- 
tered States, but as one great people, did the North uprise 
to savethe Union. So, not as different sects should the 
churches act, but as one people, who belleve alike that 
God is our Father and that we are all brethren, who 
believe in this truth, that, serving most faithfully all, even 
to the humblest human beings, giving them every help 
and every chance, is proving best our allegiance to the 
Son of man. He came toseek what was lost in the dark 
places of the earth, and to save it by lifting it Into light. 

The Indians are in adark place. Some of them, not 
all, we know to our cost to be savages. Butdo we send 
missionaries abroad on account of the high moral char- 
acter of the people of India, and Africa, and the islands 
of the Pacific? It is not a question of the worthiness of 
the Indians, although much might be sald fn their favor 
asarule, and in extenuation of the criminals among 
them. Itis not our way in America to believe that a man 
who throws a cynamite bombshell must have behind 
him a nation of Anarchists. The question is not even 
of the spiritual energy that would come to America if she 
should put forth all her power in the cause of the op- 
pressed ; It is something that ought to be still more 
pressing upon us—it is the need of the Indians. Starving 
men cannot wait for the usual slow changes which pub- 
lic opinion brings ; they must be helped at once. How 
does it seem to us to think that when we have disposed 
of the Indians we shall take possession of their lands ? 
Have we not had enough of their lands already ? 

And by what law of human or divine justice do we 
shut them off in reservations, away from the dally in. 
fluences of civilization ? What !f we should attempt to 
treat foreigners of any nationality so when they land 
upon our shores? We do not receive these into our 
civilization on account of thelr intellectual and moral 
power, but on the ground of their being human beings, 
who therefore have aright to better their condition if 
they can, and who certainly have aright totry. If one 
man only (not a criminal) living {in New York, or Masea- 
chusetts, or in any other State, were prevented by law 
from going wherever be chose and earning a living in the 
place best adapted to his capacities, he belng judge of 
this, what would be the result? America would be in 
arms; nothing else could be done until that law had 
been repealed. Criminal Indians must be jucged like 
other criminals—that is, must, when we come to our 
justice ; but that anything except individual punishment 
should fall for individual transgression is nothing lces 
than a crime in the American nation. — 

If every church in America should give money for the 
cause of the Indians, if every denomination should send 
missionaries to them, these things would not be enough. 
These would be placing the Indians upon exactly the 
same ground as the people at the foreign missions, and 
they do not stand there ; they stand upon American soll, 
subject to American law. Here we have no Government 
to work against us, we have the Government to ald us— 
we are the Government. The churches of America can 
use a power to help the Indians which they can use for 
no people ina foreign country—the ballot. Not to use 
it is to stretch out a weak left hand to them, to play at 
aiding them. For what does {t amount to to say that we 
wish that the wrong could be righted, where we have 
the power to say that it shall be righted? Where is it 
that the churches are not? In what business, in what 
profession, in what department, are there not church 
members and church goers? If united in this universal 
faith in God and effort for humanity, which would make 
all churches one in the cause, what place so humble or 
so great that {t could escape its Influence? It would be 
heard everywhere—in homes, in every business, in every 
profession, in every department of government, in the 
halls of Congress. It would denounce and annul the 
evil laws. It would prociaim freedom, personal and 
civil, a right, not a privilege. It would be at once legis 
lator for justice and educator in right living. It would 
subdue war to peace, since it would replace the In 
dians’ sense of injury—their common cause against us— 
by the individual wish to use the opportunities of the 
great country thrown open tothem. And for ourselves, 
it would make it impossible that the question, ‘‘ What 
can the churches do ?” should henceforth be asked with 
& sneer. 

But let us not think of the blessing to follow, of the 
silenced voices of skepticism which could no longer say 
that organized Christianity is not practical humanity. 
Let us think of this right thing that is to be done ; and 
let us do it—at once. Let us begin, in good earnest, im 
mediately. Men are starving through our neglect; a 


race is dying out, a race whose lands we may possess, a 
race whose extinction would stain us with crime. 
Shall we take the burden of this upon us ? 


Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


[The Rev. Dr. Dana,of St. Paul, Minn., has struck upon 
the idea that it would be a good thing for the churches 
to give their patriotism a practical turn next Fourth 
of July, and make a special contribution upon that day 
to relleve the American Missionary Association of the 
debt it has been carrying the past two years. The Fourth 
of July ought to provide the $30,000 called for. Here 
is his recommendation :] 

May I through your paper offer the following sugges- 
tion? As the anniversary of our National Independ- 
ence falls this year on Sunday, can we more wisely 
use the evening service of that day than by presenting in 
our pulpits our unfulfilled obligations to our colored 
brethren in the South, and at the same time make an 
earnest and combined effort to free the American Mis- 
slonary Association, to which our country owes so much, 
from {ts present embarrassing debt? I sincerely hope 
this may commend itself to the favor of our ministers, 
East and West. M. McG. Dama. 

Sr. Minn. 


VALUE OF METHOD. 


F a discovery were suddenly made by which the value 
of sll that men possess and of all that they do 
could be speedily and surely doubled, every one would 
want to know of it, and to find out how to obtain and 
to use it. No effort would be thought too great and no 
price too large to obtain so precious a boon. Yet, with- 
out any exhausting toll or costly sacrifice, very many 
may secure what wil! help to produce this result, by 
acquiring a habit of method and arrangement. 

Take, for example, the power of method over industry. 
What it has already done on a large scale in the division 
of labor, in the orderly arrangement of agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, study, esclence, and govern- 
ment, it stands ready to do on a small scale for the 
industry of each individual. If we compare the results 
of the labor of two men of equal capacity, skil), and 
industry in any department, one of whom works with 
method and order, the other comparatively without 
either, we sball generally find the value of the former 
much greater than that of the latter. Fortunately, the 
influence of other people and of constraining circum- 
stances enforce a degree of method in the labor of even 
tbe most unmethodical, so that industry is never wholly 
destitute of it. Itis, however, when this influence is 
supplemented by the personal habit, when the worker 
is himself actuated by a love of order and system, that 
the best results are obtained. Then the different parts 
of his work, whatever it may be, will follow each other 
in their natural sequence, each one receiving his con. 
centrated powers for the time assigned to it, and each 
preparing the way for the next. This arrangement Is 
usually left to the master workmen in trades, to the 
heads of departments in business, to the leaders of 
various organizations; and, indeed, if these be not 
methodical, woe to the enterprise which they undertake 
to conduct! Butit is a great mistake for any one to 
suppose that because he has no contro! over others’ in- 
dustry he does not need method in hisown. The work- 
man in any branch who {s not content with merely 
fulfilling orders, but who puts his mind into his own 
work, arranging its details, devising methods to speed 
and perfect it, and using his intelligence as well as his 
hands in performing {t, is sure to rise in his department. 
The better quality of work he performs will soon be 
appreciated, and his success and promotion are assured. 

The effect of method upon time is scarcely less 
marked than upon industry. Most persons in our busy 
community complain that time files too fast to accom- 
plish what they desire. In the race many get weary, 
and Jag, some are discouraged, few keep fully abreast. 
This doubtless arises in part from undertaking too 
many and too difficult tasks for their capacities, but 
much of {t is also due to a lack of systematic arrange- 
ment of time. Some one tersely remarked to one who 
was lamenting that he had so little time: ‘‘ You have al! 
there is.” And, indeed, whatever other inequalities we 
may labor under, we all have an equal amount of time, 
the only question being how to apportion it. One will 
be indefatigibly busy every moment through the day, 
and painfully exhausted at night, and yet the results 
may be quite unsatisfactory to himself and to others, 
because he has worked erratically or from impulse, 
without foresight or judgment. Another knows what 
he can and cannot do, and plans his time accordingly. 
He may not accomplish quite so much of ce-tain 
things in a day as his unmethodical nelghbor, but 
on the scale of a year his achievements will be far 
more valuable, and on the scale of a lifetime his own 
health and happiness and that of his family, as well 
as his usefulness te society, will be immeasurably 
greater.—[Philadelphia Ledger. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The railway returns for the month of 
May furnish a fair {llustration of the gen- 
eral advance made over last year during 
the same period. The ‘‘ Chronicle” com- 
piles the reports from sixty-three rallways 
for the time named, showing a grand total 
of $17 373,192. against $16,601,200 for 
May of 1885-—an {ncrease {n favor of this 
year of about $772,000, or 4 65-100 per 
cent. For the five months of the year the 
same reats return $84,613 561, against 
$82 877 for the corresponding period 
in 1885. or an Increase for 1886 of $1,853, - 
684, equal to 2 23-100 per cent. It will be 
observed that, as the year progresses, the 
earnings show a larger proportional 
increase, indicating a steady progress In 
the improvement of the rallway traffic, 
which furnishes good evidence of a general 
favorable advance in commerce and trade 
—for the earnings reported cover fairly 
representative lines. The improvement in 
May earniogs is pretty conclusive test!- 
mony that while the strikes were a source 
of local loss, they, after all, did not have 
a very marked general effect; for what 
ever retardation they produced was made 
up afterwarda {n the intensified volume of 
business resulting from delay. The real 
loss in this foolish mania for strikes among 
workingmen fell on the workingmen 
themselves, and has furnished a severe 
commentary on the folly of promiscuous 
strikes to remedy real or fancied evils. 
The truth {s that nelther rallways, indus 
tries, or manufactorles are making more 
than scant margins of profit. Trade is so 
prolific of competing tnfluences that the 
master must look sharper for his profits 
than the man for his wages. It will cer. 
tainly be demonstrated that business 
exigencies and business principles are to 
be the controlling factors in al] branches 
of productiun {n this country, as in others, 
The labor market, regard it as we will, 
can never be arbitrarily regulated, for any 
length of time, on philanthropic ideas ; it 
is the servant of trades. and must be gov- 
erned by the laws of trade, so far as 
wages are concerned. 

There are reports of eatimates concern: 
fog the wheat crops, both winter and 
spring, the most reliable of which (the 
Government Bureau of Statistics) polnts, 
thus far, to large ylelds. The acreage is, 
in the aggregate, in excess of last year, 
and, barring loca) droughts, there is great 
general promise. This {fe also true of the 
cotton growth thus far. Hay in the East. 
ern sections is of very luxuriant growth, 
and in many places is so far in advance as 
to necessitate a very early harvesting. A 
good deal fs already cut. No possible 
freak in the weather can now affect It. 
These facts are significant ; they are ac: 
celerating the marketing of old crops. 
Old wheat and corn are crowding the cen 
ters and pressing on the speculators for a 
rise severely. There have been very 
heavy shipments of wheat abroad on a 
low basis of quotations for a month, which 
is a favorable feature under present con- 
ditions. We have shipped no more gold 
this week, but, on the contrary, have sent 
over to the London market quite a volume 
of securities, especially bonds. The con- 
dition of the money market {s one of phe- 
nomenal ease again, and the rate is at the 
bottom figuree—one and one-half per cent. 
to two per cent. on call. The Bank of 
England has lowered ite rate of discount 
to two and one-half per cent., and, not- 
withstanding this step, has gained over 
$2,500,000 in its reserve, which now 
stands at only a little under 40 per cent. 
of tts Mabilities, against 36 per cent. 
last week. This is a heavy gain for the 
week, considering the fact that the Bank 
of France bas not returned any of its 
great accumulations of gold incident to the 
negotiation of the French loan. If a 
counter movement of funds from Paris 
should occur now, the London money 
market will be fairly drugged during the 
summer. Such congestion would result 
in an extraordinary investment inquiry, 


which, unquestionably, would make itself | 


This seems to be the reasonable conclusion 
of most of our large capitalists who are 
unqualifiedly bullish in our own lists. 
The markets for the week reflect a per- 
sistent strength, with advances in most of 
the leading speculatives, and fully sus. 
tained quotations for the average invest- 
ments. There are several specialties that 
are buoyant, and others that are neglected, 
but, on the whole, the feeling Is really 
one of unusual promise for a higher range 
of values on the Exchange. 

There is little sald in cuts and fights 
among the roads. The managers are sub- 
mitting all the important differeaces to 
arbitration, recognizing the futility of 
ruinous competition, and the desirability 
of composing troubles. We may anticl- 
pate that all of these confilcts are nearly 
ended, and that an era of peace among 
railways is assured. 

The exports of cotton or the month of 


| May, in mopey value, amount to $13,698 - 


926, against $5,527,789 for the same period 


in 1885. 
The bank statement Is as follows : 


Loans, Increase... $725,100 

Specie, decrease. 926,400 

Legal tenders, decrease......... 4.296.300 

Deposita, decrease.......... ... 8,139,600 

Reserve, decrease. ............-- 2,585,000 
This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$14,700,000. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED MAN. 


‘*T was readin’ in de paper yesterday,” 
sald Brother Gardner as the Lime Kiln 
Club opened after the usual style—‘‘l 
was a-readin’ a lament becase de ole-fash- 
un’d man an’ woman had died off an’ 
would beseen no mo’ on airth foreber. 
Ize glad on it. De ole-fashun’d man 
scraped off de measure when he sold 
wheat ; he belleved dat any sort of food 
an’ any sort of bed was good ‘nuff for his 
chil’en ; he took de biggest plece of pie at 
de table; he ate mo’ like a hog dan a 
human bein’; if he had sympathy {t was 
fur his cattle ‘instead of his family. De 
ole fashun’d man was reg’lar attendant 
at prayer-meetin’, but he worked his 
hired help twenty hours out of twenty- 
four just de same. He'd drive five miles 
to church on Sunday to show his religun, 
but durin’ de odder six days of de week 
he was a bad man to trade horses wid. 
It took his wife six months to git up 
courage to ax him fur a new Kaliker dress, 
an mos’ of his chil’en growed up an’ 
went away from home widout a reckwl- 
eckshun of a dozen kind words. 

“De ole fashun’d man had two receets 
fur his fellow-bein’s. De fust was hard 
work ; de nex’ was boneset tea. He had 
but two ideahs in regard to boys. Dv fust 
was lots o’ work an’ a leettle schoolin’ ; de 
next was lots o' lickins an’ no holidays. 
He had but two ideahs in regard to biz. 
ness. De fust was git all ye kin; de 
nex’ was keep al! ye git. He argued dat 
a liar could neber enter de kingdom of 
heben, but would go out an’ lick a sick 
ox to death widout any fear about his 
hereafter. He prayed loudly dat de Lawd 
would increase his crops, but he kept 
his hired hands down to de lowest 
possible tigger. He made & great show 
of submittin’ to de will of Providence, 
but if 500 pounds of hay got wet ina rain 
storm some of de chil’ea come in for a 
licken’ befo’ night. De ole-fashun’d man 
and woman hev departed, an’ de world 
hasn’t lost a cent by it.”—([Detrolt Free 
Press. 


well-known humorist residing at Rock- 
liffe, Canada, on the Ottawa, who com. 
bines the duties of station agent and 
postmaster: Having acted for some time 
as master of mails at that place to the 
satisfaction of the community, but with- 
out pay, the M. P. for the district pro- 
cured his appointment as postmaster, and 
the head of the department wrote him 
that he had much pleasure in confirming 
his position—*‘ the salary to be the same 


as heretofore.” This pleased Mac inm- 


felt in the American security markets. | 


This story is told of Mr. Mac ——, a| 


mensely, and he wrote to the chief 


acknowledging the honor. ‘‘I just wrote 7 % SA F c 8% d 


him,”’ he says, ** that I felt honored, as in Gaarnnteed First Mortgaae Bonds, netting 
“percent. Prompt 


duty bound, by the confirmation of my tote sotof principal and interest remitted free of 
eppointment, and was glad to know the| fare in 
salary was to be the same as heretofore, | or Dake on worth three to «ix times the loan, 
namely, nothing a year; for, says I, I’d| of Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks generally. 
h-h-h-hate like f-f-f-fury to have to p-p p a) BAKER: 


Commerce, and Banks generally. 
articulars to 


d for forms and | 
LEAN, @ ewYork 


United States 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds Itsted on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and © old on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest a! 
eves on monthly balances subject to draft at 

ght 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our cusom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St, New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELEKS' LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & C0., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


———- | GLEAN 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 to per ce 

Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. rs Ahn 
CO., in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without char BEST LO 
CATIONIN THE UNION. Fift teen years’ ex ~ 
Ample capital. Wik je connections. Ke 

The Congregationalist.” Send for form, c are 
on and references before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
6%. To 8% 
O 


The American Investment Seal of Em 
meteburg lowa, incorporate’, with a pald up cap. 

ital of @—500,.000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Lakota, offer first Mortgage Farm loans ig 
lowa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed, Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
ars, secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 
lercantile N.Y. It also tsaues De 
tesa of Leposit at 5 per cent. interest 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $299,000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans payable 
ie Unrivailed facilities. Absolute satisfaction. 


Ten years’ experience. No losses. Keferto Third Nat'l 


Bank. N.Y. City; Netional Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; 

hundreds of investors. Send fo opameas forme end full 
information. Braech Offices ia Cy, Albany & 
Phil, A. ¥. OMiee, 187 Bway. ©. C. Hine & hoa, gt. 


artlett's Food 


Or Pepsinated Nutriment. 

pared on stric'ly scteutific 
pies. Contains and 
‘RAIN pruducing material, com 
with Pare Nutriment, and Is 

easily digest: a. 


aby’s Delight. 

It has strongr utritious properties 
imi does not constipate. It is the 
safest, most reliable, perfected, 


and acceptable Food ever presented 
© the public, 


est for Invalids. 


Price, 25c. an 
Sent by mail on price. 


BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston. 


tA MAN 


1S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF TED 
ee WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close rela 
afl principal lines East an... West, at initia! and ter 


co, Emmetabare. lowa. 

na nts, constitutes the most important 
continental link in that system of thro = — nopor- 


PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS’ snd travel and trai 
of the Northeas, ond Sor 
d Southeast, 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO, 
The Crea: Rock Island Route 


of Storm Lake, lowa. 


Secured by Mortgages on Real Fatate, deposited with ' Guarantees its patrons that sense of pers nal secu- 
Trustee at rity affo ded by a solid, thorough Palla: ‘ed read 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous tee ! rail, substan- 


Metropolitan Trust Co., of N. Y.,/ tatty nail 


human skill can mak 
at whose office interest ls payable semi annually. appliane>c of patent buffers, p brakes 
For sale at par and ace rued interest by 


and tha’ oxacting discipline which governs the prac. 
we. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 7 Nassau New York 


tical op retion of all itstrains. Other 

es 
this rout ~ ; Trans fers at all connecting ints fa 
Union and the unsurpassed comforts 


luxuries Passenger Equipment. 
The Fas Frpress Trains be ieago and 
Peoria, ( i! Biud’s, Kansas and 
Atchisrn are composed of well ntilated, Quoly up- 
Day Coaches, Magnificen’ Palace 
ls 
hison 

origage Company, 
Is the direct and favorite line bet tte 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where made 


» Mortgages and Wunicipal in Union Depots for all points im the . rritorios and 
tn ; British Provinces. Over this routo Fast Express 


kansas, “Missouri, and Nebraska Trains are run to the watering places, summer re 
sorts, picturesque localities, onl hunting od fshi 
PRINCIPAL AND — ds of lowa and Minnesota. It is alco the m . 
INTEREST 
another LINE, via Sen co and Kan- 
Mine tte, and Council Bluffs, Kan: a. City, 
s 


sirable route to th wheat flelds and neste 
nne and St. Paul and interme: liat< points. 
Capital, 


lands of interior Dak 


etalled informass on see Maps and Folders 


dressing 
A pampbiet containing tnformation cov 
ering the history of Farm Mortgages for 
the past twenty-five years sent free on app!! CHICAGO 


cation. 


OFPFrICHS : 

NEW TORK, 208 B’way, Evening Post Bl'd« These answering an tdvertisaement wit 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. onfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
PHILADELPHIA, 112 South Fourth Street. eblisher by atating that they saw the* 
KANSAS CITY, Mo idvertisement in The Christien Union. ~ 


_MY_ WIFE IS LOST 


WITHOUT IT.” 


WR A gentleman writing us from Minneapolis, 
N ENT WARE Minn., says: “We fiud ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bar 
7 

Soap’ an exquisite and in indis pensable toile’ 
AARBERS BAR SOAP article. My Wife is “lost without it.” 

vi ar This soap is Absolutely Pure; Cleansing 

The TP. WILLIAMS CO, Soothing and Healing in its effects. A balu 

EASTESBUBY COMM for “Chapped Hands” and all roughness to 


which sensitive skins are liable. An a Bath and Toilet Soap at a moderate price. 


Oo P PackaGe oF your Dauccist le for trial t ipt of Sct. 
B. WILLIAMS *GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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PuBLisHer’s Desk. 


New York, Tuvurspay, June 17, 


18386. 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev Henry Ward 
Beecherand Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains jifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month, at the yearly aubscription 
price of $2. By special arrange- 
ment weare enabled to ojfertoour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the ** Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, forthe sum of $4.50, 


— 


THE NEW ENGLAND LIMITED EX- 
PRESS TRAINS BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK. 

The trains leaving Summer Street Depot, 
Boston, and Grand Central Depot, New York, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, Sundays 
included, are recognized as the best trains to 
take when traveling between the two cities, 
whether goizg for business or pleasure. The 
distance is twenty miles shorter by this than 
by any other route, the rate of speed is less, 
and the time occupied, six hoars, is the short- 
est made by any line. The trains run more 
than one-third of the distance (86 miles out of 
213) without a stop, and arrive promptly at 
their destination at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, thus enabling the passenger to obtain a 
comfortable night's rest after a pleasant jour- 
ney in the cool of the day between business 
and bedtime. A buffet car is run through be- 
tween the cities on both trains, and salads, 
berries, and ices can be obtained at any 
time. A dining car, with meals served on 
the European plan, is run on the trains be- 
tween Boston and Willimantic, so that a pas- 
senger can select from a choice assortment 
what pleases him best, and pay only a reason- 
ble price for what he orders. 


Reiltef i« cure. Piso's Rem- 
edy for Catarrh. 


have no appetite,”’ complain many suffer- 
ers. Hood's Sarsaparilia gives an appetite and 
enables the stomach to perform its duty. 


THE CHINESE EMPRESS. 


The young ladies of China are about to 
undergo a very agreeable experience, if 
all that we hear be true. It seems that 
the present Emperor of China is a minor ; 
he came to the throne in 1875, when he 
was only four years old, and his name Is 
Kwang-sen, or ‘‘ Succession of Glory.” 
Thus far he has been kept in seclusion, 
but now, as he is nearly sixteen, his 
guardians feel that he is approaching an 
age when he ought not only to take on 
himself the cares of state, but also to 
marry. Consequently they are taking 
steps to find him a wife, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say an emprees, for an 
Emperor of China has several wives, the 
chief being called empress and the rest 
queens. In China the empress is chosen 
entirely for her beauty ; family connec- 
tions and personal character go for little 
in comparison with it. So entirely is this 
understood to be the case that there is an 
instance on record in which one of the 
emperors married the keeper of a fruit 
stall, simply because she was so fair that 
she attracted the notice of the Chief Min- 
ister of Btate as he was passing in proces- 
sion down the street. 

Personal beauty being so much theught 
of, great pains are, of course, taken to 
discover the most beautiful girl in the 
empire ; and for fear the damsel should 
be appropriated by some one other than 
the emperor, a decree is issued about a 
year before the selection is made that 
none of the young ladies of the upper 
classes are to marry at all until the em- 
peror has made his choice. This decree 
has been in forcefor some months. Then, 
at the time appointed for the selection of 


an empress, all Manchu girls who are be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen are 
summoned to the capital from al! parts, in 
order that they may be inspected, not by 
the emperor himself, but by royal ladies 
especially appointed to the business. The 
selection is very quickly made. The ladies 
in authority hold a sort of drawing-room, 
the girls who have traveled from their 
homes for the purpose attend {t, and the 
one who is fixed on as the belle of the 
assemb)y is in due time raised to the im- 
perial dignity ; while the poor, plain girls 
go back home again, and are at liberty to 
marry some one else. 

The girl who fa selected to be empress 
meanwhile bas attained to a very exalted 
position. As the people of China are 
taught to regard their emperor as the rep 
resentative of Heaven, so they look upon 
the empress as the representative of 
Mother Earth, and suppose that she exerts 
an influence over nature. One of her 
principal duties is to see that, at stated 
seasons of the year, worship is duly paid 
to Si-Ling-Chee, an empress of China 
who lived more than 2,000 years before 
Christ, and who {is honored as the goddess 
of silkworms. All Chinese women inter- 
est themselves in rearing silkworms ; and 
when the empress takes the lead in the 
business, she is supposed to be setting an 
example to the rest of the sex by emgag- 
ing ina ‘‘feminine” occupation. I dare- 
say she makes no objectien ; to look after 
silkworms will be fairly pleasant work. 
But the people who are chiefly to be 
pitied in all this business are the poor 
young ladies who have to go back home 
again because they are plain. To be com- 
pelled to take a long journey in order 
that you may be told on authority at the 
end of it that you are not good-looking is 
to have insult added to injury. Yet there 
is every reason to expect that numbers of 
Chinese girls will have to endure this trial 
within a very short time. Let those of us 
who are plain be thankful we were born 
in Eogland.—[Liverpool Mercury. 


DUMMY PATIENTS. 

A writer in an English paper tays: 
‘* Apropos of doctors, here {is a true story : 
The other day I meta poor fellow and 
his wife who had been supers at the 
Adelphi, but who had been compelled to 
give up, owing to ill health. They were 
both elegantly dreased ; and I expressed 
my surprise, as [ had heard they were in 
needy circumstances. I congratulated 
them on the evident gain of wealth which 
had compensated the loss of health. ‘Oh, 
sir,’ said the man, ‘ these are not our own 
clothes. They are lent to us by Dr. ——.’ 
‘Lent to you by Dr. ——1!'I exclaimed. 
‘What for?’ ‘Why, you see, sir, we are 
supering for him; and he finds the 
dresses.’ ‘Does he run a theater, then ?’ 
I asked. ‘Lor’, no, sir!’ was the reply. 
‘Me and my wife, and some of the most 
respectable-looking of the out-patients at 
—— Hospital, has a shilling to go and sit 
in his receiving-room for two hours a day. 
We're what they call dummy patients.’ 


A Kirgk FoR ARRaN.—A 
floating kirk for the island of Arran {s the 
latest notion from the north; the Duke of 
Hamilton having strictly adhered to his 
resolution not to allow any United Presby- 
terlans a place of worship on the island. 
The modern ark is to be moored in Lam- 
lash Bay, one of the snuggest anchorages 
on the Scottish coast, and the congregation 
will be pulled on board from the shore in 
small boats when the ship's bell rings at 
the masthead. As three and a precentor 
is a fair good parish kirk muster in 
some parts of Scotland in winter, there 
will probably not be many crowded pews 
aft of the pulpit bulkheads on stormy 
Sundays, though the sermons may be effect- 
ive as the acting in the old seaside timber 
theater at Carlisle. ‘‘ Did you see them?” 
said a would-be Ii ving once when playing 
Hamlet in this temple of the drama ; “‘ the 
pit rose at me.” ‘‘ Ay, ay,” said the local 
doorkeeper, ‘‘ but it wasna till the tide 
was up to thelr knees, mon.”—/Soottish- 
American, 


LeTTers SENT IN CANNoN-BaLLs.— 
At the siego of Steenwick, in 1581, leaden 
cannon-balls were used, each weighing 
about five pounds. These were hollowed 
out on one side, and a letter or other mis. 
sive was placed in the cavity, which was 
afterward cloeed with a lead capsule. To 
the other side of the bal! was attached a 
plece of tarred rope. When one cf these 
balls was fired from a cannon into the 
town, the blazing mpe, as a messenger 
from the camp of their allies, informed 
the inhabitants that the ball contained 
letters, and it was then opened. Similar 
projectiles were used to convey messages 
during the siege of Turin, ap. 1640.— 


{Martin Zeiller. 
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PERRY Davis PALER 
ready or use nh cas est 
Jt has ne equal jorthe cure Of 
ScCahds, burns cuts, swellings, 
bruises, Sprains, Sores, msect 
bites All Druggists Sell it. 


PERRY DAVIS & Son. Prov? 
NATURE'S 


CURE FOR —_ Headache, or By spep- 
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Purely Mutual. Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Wuttal Life Association, 


914 WALNUT §&T., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years. 

Its POLICY CONTRACT is 
plain, simple, untechnical, and 
incontestable after five years. 

All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
rate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further information ad- 
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L. G. FOUSE, President, 
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SWINDLERS BY MAIL. 


Swindlers reach their intended victims 
by circulars and by advertisements to 
careless or characterless newspapers. The 
former method {s preferred by sharpers as 
being the least likely to come under the 
notice of the officlal sples of the depart- 
ment. It is an easy matter to obtain full 
lists of any required number of names, 
running up into the milifons. Lottery 
companies make a business of selling lists 
of names of their patrons, and other swin- 
dling concerns which obtain original lists 
are addicted to the same practice. 

Countrymen who reply to any one of 
the hundreds of snap advertisements won- 
der how it is that the hundreds of fascl- 
nating enterprises from one end of the 
country to the other obtain their addresses, 
and they feel, some way, that they must 
be men of importance. Their vanity ts 
flattered, and in {noumerable Instances 
they undergo a reguiar course of training 
before they acquire a sufficient fund of 
experience to enable them to realize that 
they are on the wrong side of the institu. 
tion for the feeble-minded. 

‘Lhe art craze, which during the last few 
years has spread over the country like an 
epidemic, has developed a swindle that 
is very hard for the department to reach, 
and which affords a livelihood for a larve 
number of enterprising and unscrupulous 
persons. The knaves tax the great army 
of unsophisticated girls who imagine they 
have artistic tastes, by showing them, 
through the medium of circulars, how 
they can put themselves in the way of 
earving comfortable incomes with the ex- 
penditure of a trifilmg tum for an outfit. 
They promise to take work that {s pro- 
duced according to their system,” and 
require a small cash payment in advance 
from the favored artists. The depart- 
ment finds this a most troublesome class of 
cases to deal with, the originators protect- 
ing themselves very completely, as a rule, 
against prosecution. 

The Post Office Department spent 
months trying to break up the scheme of 
a man who contracted to send planos and 
organs from his manufactories in Maine 
and California tu any part of country on 
payment of #2 or $3 or $4 to defray the 
cost of boxing the {inostruments. The 
articles were recelved according to con- 
tract, but they proved to be cheap toy 
planos and organs, the expense of boxing 
which was about ten per cent. of the sum 
remitted in each case. Anotber fellow 
made alot of money by boxing and for. 
warding very cheap mouth organs to all 
who patronized him through the mail. 

The proprietor of a bogus, but harmless, 
cure for deafness reaped a harvest of $30 
or $40 a day fora long time. Hls head. 
quarters were in New York. The prest- 
dent of a bogus medical college did a 
prosperous business fn seliing spurious 
diplomas, but as the men who bit at his 


bait were confessedly as creat swindlersas 


ulne human improvement. Whenever 
you hear a loud popular clamor raised 
against anything as wicked or foolish, you 
may be pretty sure it will really turn out 
inthe end a valuable invention. What 
everybody saysmust be wrong. This sim. 
ple conclusion flows as a matter of course 
from the familiar principle, first definite 
ly formulated by ‘‘poor Carlyle,” that 
there are so many Dillion people in the 
world, mostly fools. Paynim numerals 
met with little favor, accordingly, from 
the medieval merchant. The bankers of 
Florence were forbidden, on the verge of 
the fifteenth century, from employing these 
dangerous Saracen signs in any of their 
account books, and the University of Pa 
dua (so very like our own Oxford) ordained 
that its stationer should keep a list of 
books for sale with the prices marked, 
“not in ciphers, but in plain letters.” 
The hapless modern purchaser rather de- 
sires, on the contrary, that prices should 
be marked, not in letters, butin plain cl. 
phers. Itis noticeable that the very word 
cipher, here employed, is itself Arabic, 
and its progeny includes, not only the 
familiar French chi ffre, but also, through 
Italian zefiro, the much less immediately 
recognizable derivative, zero. Arabic nu- 
merals were at first confined in use to 
mathematical works ; they were then em 
ployed for the paging of books, and it was 


not till the middle of the fifteenth century 
that they first found their way with any 
security into general commercial society. — 
[The Cornhill Magazine. 


“How the Enciisn Amcse THem- 
sELVES.”—The English colony in Brussels 
has lately established a foot-ball club, and 
one of the papers igives the following 
account of a recent match. ‘‘ The arena 
was indicated by a row of flags. The 
ball was solemnly placed between the two 
camps. A vigorous kick announces the 
beginning of the game. A number of 
young men are at once seen rolling on 
the ground, entangled one with «nother 
and bustling each other about. As soon 
as one of the players, brulset and 
lacerated, selzes the ball, a mob pureucs 
him—throws him over—burles him be. 
neath a pile of arms and legs, and selzes by 
force the precious prey which the brave 
fellow presses to his heart. A curious 
effect is the grave silence during the bit 
tle; these young gentlemen are careful 
not wo look as if they were there for play. 
The frenzied and brutal! strife lasted for 
more than an hour. Many passers-by, 


noticing the pitiable condition of the 
players, inquired if there had been an 


accident. ‘‘No; it ts the Eoglish 
themselves.” —| Pal | Mall Budget. 
HAY FEVER. 


This malady is an index of a condition of 
the eystem which should be thoroughly 
changrd. That this is possible is shown by 
mavy letters trom patients. The following 
is AD example : 

From Rev. T J. Taylor, Warrenton, N.C. 
Oct. 21,1885.—“‘Some time in August I ordered 


he was, the department was a long time 4 Treatment of Oxygen for my aunt. She 


in getting at him. This was a swindle 


pure and simple. 
An army of ruralists forwarded hard 


earned dollars for » machine 


knife-sharpener, simple, effective,” and 
received in return sticks dipped in emery 
dust and pleces of fron. Another in- 
genious operator found a market for 
thousands of coples of a cheap edition of 
the Scriptures by representing the book to 
be a co’lection of very tough stories. It 
is not .ecorded that the department foter- 
fered with this missionary ensterprise. 
—| Exchange. 


— 


OUR EXISTING CIPHERS. 


Our existing ciphers, though origt- 
nally Indian, are now universally de 
scribed as Arabic because they came to 
the Western world from India and 
Africa through the mercantile medium 
of the Spanish Arabs. From Spain they 
spread to the European nations, though 
not without considerable opposition by 
the way, such as invariably testifies to’ 


the goodness and soundness of every gen- 


had suffered with Aay fever regularly every 
year for fifteen years. When I ordered the 
Compound Oxygen her annua! attack of hay 
fever bad already commenced, and, as you 
did not promise relief after the commence- 
ment of the attack, we were not very hope 
ful. But, to our astonishment and joy, the 
Oxygen relieved her at once, and only on 


one evening after she commenced the Treat- | 4) 


ment, and then only for a few hours, did she 
have ap considerable trouble with her hay 
fever. Though she really had hay fever, it 
was 80 slight after she commenced using the 
Oxygen that she was scarcely conscious of 
it. I donot know what Compound Oxygen 
will do for hay fever in general, but this case 

Jjifleen years’ standiny was mastered by it 

ou are at liberty to use this in any way you 
may see proper for the good of hay fever 
victims. ! believe it will cure hay fever. It 
did it in this case, at any rate.”’ 

Dre. StaRkeY & Paven, 1,520 Arch St, 
Phila, Pa., publish a monograph on Hay 
Fever which is sent free to all interested. 
Numerous cores are reported. 


BounTiruL NaTUuRE AFFORDSs No FINER Sre 
crric for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that 
ia clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of that 
supreme purifier, as well as beautifier, of the 
skin, Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 

G) enn’s Sulphar Soap healsand bean! ifies, Ba 

Corn Remover kil!sCorns, Hunions, Be 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Mo, 
Ike's Toothache Drops cure ia | Minnie, Sq 


Tired Languid Dull 


Expresses the condition of thousands of people at 
this season. The depressing effects of the warm 
weather and that tired feeling are quickly overcome 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilia. it gives strength 
iu place of weakness, gives tone to every organ, 
creates an appetite, and purifies the blood. Give ita 
trial now. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilia bas done me a very great 
deal of good. It has built up my genera! health, 
given me a regular appetite, and made me full 
of new life and energy. The sores on my face with 
which I have suffered many years are also much bet 
ter.” Margy AT«KIneon, Sammerfield, Pa. 


Cured and Buiit Up 


“My daughter had been alling some time with 
general debility, and Hood's Sarsapariiia was recom 
mended tous. After she had taken three bottles she 
was completely cured and built up. It is with great 
pleasure that I recommend Hood's Sarsaparilia” 
Bes M. Supt. Cincinnati & Louisville 
Mall Line Co., Cincinnati. 

“I have been troubled for many years with violent 
headaches. Hood's Sarsaparilla old me # much 
good that | feel like a new being. I earnestly recom. 
mend Hood's Sarsapariila to all who suffer with 
headaches.” Mas. E. SaTCHELL, Uates Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1; aix for $5. Prepared only 
by C. |. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Massa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE HAMMOND. 


THE MOST PERFECT 
HITTING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 


THE ONLY TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A GOLD 
MEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION, 


('onetant use does not and cannot disturb its 


alignment. 
* autematic hammer stroke gives abso- 

lutely aentform impression. 

it i« ia epeed. and will write 
over GOO characters ia one minu 

its type wheels, comortaing different styles 
oftype are interchangeable. 

it mantfolde well. ts carriage ends 
adml: pape per of any width. 

ght, portable, strong, simple, and dur 


r pamphlet and specimen of writing. address 


rie HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO 


143 Centre Sireet, New Vork. 


REMINGTON 


Standard 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 
writer from 
fatigue. At 
tention is 
called to the 
Increased e1- 
cellence of 
this incom- 
parable ma- 
chine. Buy it 
with the privilege of returning {t unbroken a! 
any time within thirty days «'.O D. for ful! price 
pald if not absolutely satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 Broadway, New York, | 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


THE NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STaT&«s will pos ite sixth 
triennial session with the Union Park Church is 
Chicago, beginning Wednesday, Oct. 15, at Wa 
and cootinuing probably one week. The rule and 
ratio of representation of the churches may be 
found on page 2of the Year Book for i5s6, an 

urches are requested to send their delegates 
according|y. 

Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., 584 Washington Bd. Chi 
cago, UL, is chairman of the local o mmittee of 
arrangementa, and all delegates are specially 
requested to send their names to him immediately 
and their entertainment wii! be 

for ls important that they sive 
full, Aret name, any titie, as Rev or! ea, 
post-office address, and the exact name of the bod 
which they represent. The preparation of the roll 
in advance, as accurately as possibie, will save valu 
able time. The various State secretaries will fur 
nish blank credentials ;: and coples can be obtained 
trom the secretary of the Council. 

Committees which are to report are named in the 
Year. Book, . page 238. Other special topics and 
speakers nounced by the Year-Book: and 
fuller statement of the programme will be made tp 
due time it is confidently anticipated that this 
seasion will be one of special interest and impor 


tance. 
DAMCEL B. Cares, Chatrman of Frovisional Com 
Hasar A. ax, Secretary 


hoVisiteth the Fatherless aad 
Widow in their Affliction,’ 


HIRES? ROOT BEER, 


es, Makes 5 gallons 
and wholesome be 
erage. Bold by all druggists, or sent by mail A 


t of cents. 
HIRES, 4 N. Delaware Ave., l’hiladelpbia, Pa. 


You may cry Standard, say your 
house was founde Hund+ed veara 
gO, or call yourself the leading, but 
the public simply want the meet 
md the tor their 
teady Mixed Paints have 
stay. them 


hem an Oppotition bitter, as 
malignant, nd a6 Vinetlhetive aa 
Sehool Doctors gave Va 

thon. That their attacks hav teen 
universal. ao Intense, and viru 
prove that Ready Mixed «re 
Radle ai improvement of firatclass ence 
The same class oppose? as bitterly api 
introduction of machinery This class of peop'e 
never, in the whole history of tne hurnian race, cave 
this venomous, poisonous, burn them at the steak 
opposition to anything that amounts! te mn thing 
(000d Ready Mixed l’alnts have made are ord 
for wear nit made by anv other raint. The noun 
ber of bricks In a house and their coat per thousand, 
the whole oumber of theusand f et of lumber tn 
@ house and ita coat per thousand fect, noe con 
tracting Mason or bullder wishes to com wal 
bia customer Ie it an innovation, then. on the 
rights of an Old School Peinter, if his “us 
tomer knows th ata walion of Kens dy Mixes 
Weighs from i544 te 15% Ibs. and will cover two 
square teet of new work twice Step try 
Ing to make @ mystery of your Ob. sto Opp 
bonest manufacturers, whoonly want putin sour 
the beat materiale in their be«t and 
convenient form with which to decorate our homes 
Spend your time in to give. wth adeft and 
ekilied hand, those beautiful effeeta tm deeorathon 
whieh are your province, end you willl 
customer for tesa, pay vour men better on) make 
more money for yourselves. Your messes mixed by 


hand are out of date. We give a cireular to b* bad 
for the asking) which telia how our Keady Mixed 
Paint is made, and what It ts made of. 3) per 
galion is lower In price than anything at all ap 
preaching it In quality ta offered ither in this or the 
old countries. if your dealers will not su ply_you, 
send to usdirect. THE F. +. NASH MAN! aCTURK 


ING ©CU., Nyack, Rockiand County. New York. 


[=F PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE = 


Ie used by thousands of first clases Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. HKeceived 
GOLD MEDAL. London. Pronounced 
due knoen. Send card of dealer who does not kerp 
{t.with five Ze stamps for SAMPLE CAN FREE 


Bassia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, 


To those AFFLICTED with H¥HNITA, com 
monly called KUPTURE. science hes civen for 
thelr RELIEF and WHITE PAT- 
ENT LEVER NAO INCONVEN- 
‘ENCE. NO BACK * 0 UNDER- 
STRAPS. butas EASY and COMPURTANULE 
to Wearas an old shoe. DR. GHEGURY (Sur 
geon of the Company, who bas made thi« ¢(lsease a 
life study), through his treatment ¢ifects, In a 
majority of cases, a PERMANENT? CURE. 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Tries ts wonder 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CARE 


OF RUPTURE with our Truss—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established years. SL.PAKATE PRIVATE 


ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphiet, by mall, FREE. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 2], 
22, and 23. 


") White s Patent Lever Truss Co.. 


693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NE VV YORK. 
Have 


vou CONSUMPTION 


Congh, Pronechit ix, PARAER‘S TONIC without 
le “lay has cures ifthe worst cases,and is tne beet 
dy f of the throat al ud | ines, and din 
ees arising fr blood! and shes istion. Often 
saves res whena ihe « fails #1. at ruggists 


2 Be t Cu ire for Corns 
Cl JRE’ UsHk vefectly 


cts. at Druggista 


» and perform the work of the a 


Invisible, comfortabie and always in position. 
d even whispers heard distinctly. Send fee 


ew Yurk, 


iscok Muulico this payer. 


vadway, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also 


for Cold tn the — 
e, Hay Fever, 2c. cen 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ANNERS ERS” Eq 


J. & R. LAMB,” New Yorke” 


McShane Bell Found 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
CWIMFS Peace for 
Send for Price logue. Addrege 

& 
Bal 


Mention (his pater 


MENEDLY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools. ete ; also 


and Peale. For more 
aif acentury po or superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, Q 
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